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BOOK V. 

CHALUKYAX STYLE 


CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUOTOEY. 

OOSTSNTS 

Temple at Buohropally — Eirti Stambha at Worangtil — Temples at Somaathptti 
and BaillCir— The Eait Iswora at Hnllabtd — Temple at Httllabid. 


Op the three styles into wliich Hindu architecture naturally divides 
itself, the Ohalukyan is neither the least extensive nor the least beau- 
tiful, but it certainly is the least known. The very name of the 
people was hardly recognised by early writers on Indian subjects, 
and the flrst clear ideas regarding them were put forward, in 1826 , 
in a paper by Sh Walter Elliot, in the fourth volume of the ‘ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ To this he added another paper, in 
the twentieth volume of the ‘ Madras Journal : ’ and since then 
numerous inscriptions of this dynasty and of its allied families have 
been found, and translated by General Le Grand, Jacob and others, in 
the ‘ Bombay Journal,’ and by Professor Dowson in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ’ here.^ 

Prom all tliis wo gather that early in the sixth century of our 
era * this family rose into importance at Kalyan — ^in what is now the 
Nizam’s territory — and spread eastward as far as the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, in the neighbourhood of the mpuths of the Kistnah and 
Godavery. They extended, in fact, from shore to shore, right across 
the peninsula, and occupied a considerable portion of the country 
now known as Mysore, and northward extended as far, at least, as 
Bowlutabad. 


‘ Vol,i.(N.B.)p. a47,e«««J3. 

* Professor EggtJing tolls me lie has 
great reason for suspecting the date 411 
for Palakesi I. (‘ Jonmal of the Eoyol 
Asiatio Society, * vol. iv. p. 8) to to a 
forgery. There is something certainly 


wrong about it, but how the error arose 
is not yet clear. I* seems at least a 
century too early. See the ‘ Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatio Society/ vol. iv. p. 12 ; 
ibid., voL iv. (N.S.) p. 93. 
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Beyond this, they seem to have been closely allied with the 
Ballabhi dynasty of Gujerat, and afterwards to be the parent stems 
from which the Hoisala Bellalas of Dwarasamudra took their rise. 

Their afOliatioiis and descents are more easily traced than their 
origin. Jaya Singa, the founder of the Kalyau dynasty (A.n. 500 ? ), 
claims to be of the Solar race of Eajputs, and descended from kings 
reigning in Ayodhya 1000 years (fifty-nine generations) before his 
time. This, however, seems as likely to be a reminiscence of the 
origin of their religion as of their race ; for, though we are not yet 
in a position to i^rove it, it seems Hkely that the Ohalukyas were 
originally Jains. At all events, it seems clear that the extension of 
the Jaiua religion is nearly conterminous with that of Chalukyan 
•sway, and the time at which the religion spread over India W'as also 
coincident with their rise and fall. 

It would, of coiu’se, be too much to assert that the Ohalukyas 
were either the revivors of the Jaina faith or even its principal 
IDropagatom ; but, during the early part of their history, this form 
of faith is inextricably mixed up with the more orthodox religions 
as practised by them, and prevails to the present day, in the countries 
where they ruled. The style of architecture which they invented 
when Jains was, it is true, practised afteiwards by them both as 
Vaishnavas and Saivas ; but it seems to have had its origin in the 
earlier form of faith. 

Like all dynasties of Central and Northern India, the Ohalukyas 
suffered eclii)se in the dark ages that intervened between a.d. 750 and 
950 and the difficulty is to know whether we have any temi>les in 
their style before that period. Those at Aimilli and Purudkul de- 
scribed above (Woodcuts Nos. 121 and 189), belong to their age, and 
may have been erected by early kings of this race ; bxit they do not 
belong to their style. Their sikras, or towers, either show the cur- 
vilinear outline of the northern style, or the storeyed pyramids of 
the Dravidians. It is as if this intrusive race adopted hesitatingly 
the styles of earlier inhabitants of the country, but that it was not 
tiU they had consolidated their power, and developed i)eouliar in- 
stitutions of their own, that they .expressed them in the style to 
which their name has been affixed. 

It is more than probable that the materials exist for settling 
these and all other questions connected with this style ; but, un- 
fortunately, if it is so, they exist in the Nizam’s territory, and that 
is terra imognita to us in so far as architecture is concerned. No 
one has yet passed through it who had any knowledge of the art, or 
was even aware that any interest attached to the forms or ago of the 
buildings. It thus happens that, but for a few stray photographs, it 

1 'Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,* vol. iv, p. 10, et seqq, 

2 0 2 
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must have been passed over as a style less known, from an artistic 
point of view, than that of almost any civilized country in the world. 
The rulers of the Hydrabad territoiy being bigoted llahomedans, it is 
to be feared that great destruction of native temples may have taken 
place ; but the real cause of our ignorance on the subject is the in- 
difference and apathy to such matters in those who rule the rulers, 
and who, if they chose, could clear up the whole mystery in a few 
months or yeai-s, and with little expense to themselves, beyond 
expressing a wish that it should be done. 

It may be, however, that the remains have perished. The line of 
Mahomedan capitals — Bijapur, Kalburgah, Bidar, and Hydrabad — 
which have long occupied the native country of the Chalukyas, is 
painfully suggestive of the destruction of Hindu temples ; but still 
the W’ealth of remains that exists in Dharwar on the south and west, 
and the Berars on the north of the Nizam’s temtories, is so great that 
all certainly cannot have perished, and many will probably be found 
to solve the historical enigmas, though they may not be sufficient to 
restore the style in its integrity. 

Whether Kalyani itself has escaped is by no means clear. In a 
list of remains in the Bombay Presidency, prepared by Mr. Bm’gess, 
dated 1878, there are the following entries : — “ Three miles to the 
south-east of town, some fine temples and other rains ; ” and further 
on, on the authority of the late Bhau Daji, it is stated, has extensive 
ruins for miles around. There are caves in the hills, called Hazar 
Khotri, or Thousand Chambers. Pii’ Padshah Musjid is probably 
part of a Hindu temple.” If this is so, the history of the style is 
prol)ably all there, and only awaits the advent of some one capable of 
reading it. 

The simplest and most t}"pical example of the style that I know, 
and the one, consequently, which will seiwe best to explain its pecu- 
liarities, is at a place called Buchropully, not far from Hydrabad. 
It prol)ably is also one of the oldest, and may even date before the 
cataclysm ; but this is only a guess. I have no such real knowledge 
of the early form of the style as would enable me to feel sure on such 
a subject. As will be observed, the temple itself is polygonal, or 
star-shaped, of twenty-four sides (Woodcut No. 216). These, however, 
are not obtained, as in the northern style, by increments added flatly 
to a sqtxare, as will be explained hereafter, but are points touching a 
circle, in this instance ai)parently right angles, but afterwards were 
either more acute or flatter than a right angle. There are four 
principal faces, however, larger than the others : three occupied by 
niches, the fourth by the entrance. The roof is in steps, and with a 
flat band on each face in continuation of the larger face below. The 
summit ornament is a flow'er or vase, in this instance apparently 
incomplete. The porch is simple, consisting only of sixteen pillars, 
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Temple at Buchropully. (Fiom u Pliotogrupli.) 


disposed equidistantly, without any attempt at the octagonal donut 
of the Jains or the varied arrangements subsequently attenqited. 

Although of no great magnificence in itself, this temple is inte- 
resting as possessing all the features which distinguish the Ohalukyan 
style from those that surround it either on the north or south. 
Instead of their square plans, this one is practically star-shaped. 
The sikra is a straight-lined cone, and its decorations in steps is 
as unlike the Dravidian spii’e in storeys as it is to tho curvilinear 
outline of the Jaina or northern temples. The porch, too, is open, 
and consists of columns spaced equidistantly over its floor, without 
either the bracketing arrangements of the southern or the doinictil 
forms of the northern styles. Situated as it was locally, half-way 
between the Dravidian and northern styles, the Ohalukyan iKirrowod 
occasionally a feature or form from one or from the other, but never 
to such an extent as to obliterate its individuality, or to prevent its 
being recognised as a separate and distinct style of architecture. 

When the Nizam’s territory is examined, we shall probably be 
able to trace all the steps by which this simple village example 
developed into the metropolitan temple of Hammoncondah, tho old 
capital, six miles north of Worangul. According to an inscription 
on its walls, this temple was erected, in a.d. 1163 , by Pratapa Eudra,^ 


Fzinsep’s ‘ Usefnl Tables/ re-edited by Thomas, pp. 267-263, 
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who, though not exactly himself a Chalukya in blood, succeeded to 
their ^sessions ana tueu- style. The temple kself is triple, havimr 
three detached cells of very considerable dimensions, in front of which 
IS a portico, supported by between 240 or Sou pillam, disposed in a 



axY, . Doorway of Groat Temple at nammoncondah. (From a Photograph.) 


varied and comj)licated pattern,^ but without any sign, so far as I 
can trace, of the Jaina octagonal an’angement for a dome. Like 


* If all tbo quadrants of this portico notldng but photographs to go by, and 
were equal the numbers ought to be , they only show tbo exterior, even this is 
800, or 75 in oacb, but I fancy a consider- | uncertain, and the dimensions I cannot 
able I'wrtion of two of them was cut off | evon guess at. They aire very larger 
by tbo site of the temple. As I have 1 however, for a Hindu temple. 
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most of these late temples, this one was never finished. It was too 
extensive for one king’s reign, even for one so powerful as he was 
who undertook it, and before it was heartily taken up again the 
Mahomedans were upon them (in a.d. 1309), and there was an end of 
Hindu greatness and of Hindu ait. 

Some of its details, however, are of great beauty, especially 
the entrances, which are objects on which the architects generally 
lavished their utmost skill. The preceding woodcut (No. :il7) will 
explain the form of those of the great temple, as well as the general 
ordinances of the pillars of the gi’eat portico. Nothing in Hindu art 
is more pleasing than the pierced slabs which the Ohalukyas used 
for windows. They are not, so far as I recollect, used — certainly, 
not extensively — ^in any other style, but as used by them arc highly 
ornamental and appropriate, both externally and internally. 

The pillars, too, are rich, without being overdone ; and as it is 
only in pairs that they are of the same design, the effect of the whole 
is singularly varied, but at the same time pleasing and elegant. 

There are at Hammoncondah or Worangul a great number of 
smaller temples and shrines, in the same style as the great temjde, 
and, like it, apparently all dedicated to Siva, from the constant 
presence of his bull everywhere. Most are ruined ; but whether this 
is owing to Moslem bigotry or faulty construction, it is diflicult to 
say. Judging from appearances, I am inclined to believe the latter 
was the true cause. The mode of building is without mortar, and 
the joints are by no means well fitted. The style is also remarkably 
free from figure-sculpture, which is generally the thing that most 
easily excites the iconoclastic feelings of the followers of tlic 
Prophet. 

In Worangul there are four Kirti Stambhas, as they are called, 
facing one another, as if they formed the entrances to a S(|uaro 
enclosure (Woodcut No. 218). No wall is there, however, nor is 
there anything inside ; so the object of their erection is by no means 
apparent. They were set np by the same Pratapa Rudra who built fclie 
great temple in the old capital, and built several others in this new 
city. It cannot be said they are particularly elegant specimens of 
art. Their main interest lies in their being the lineal descendants of 
the four gateways at Sanchi (Woodcut No. 83), and they may have 
been erected to replace some wooden or frailer structure which had 
fallen into decay. Whether this is so or not, they are curious us 
exemplifying how, in the course of a thousand years or thereabouts, 
a wooden style of building may lose all traces of its origin and 
become as essentially lithic as these, but still betray its origin as 
clearly as they do ; for it seems most unlikely that any such form 
could have been invented by any one using stone constructions, and 
that orfiy. 
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218. Kirti Staoibba at Worongul. (EYom a Photograph.) 


Mi’SOltB. 

It is in the province of Mysore, however, that the Chalnkyan style 
attained its fullest development and highest degree of perfection 
during the three centuries — A..T>. 1000 to 1300 — ^in which the HoisaJa 
Bollalas had supremo sway in that country. Three temples, or rather 
groujM of temples, were ei'ected by them — ^the first at a place called 
Somnathirfir, south of Mysore, by Vinaditya Bellala, who ascended the 
throne i.n. 104.S ; the second at Baillfir, in the centre of the province, 
owed its origin apparently to Yishnu Yerddhana, in or about a-D. 1114 ; 
the last and greatest at a place they called Dwarsamudra— the Gate 
of the Sea — ^now blown as HuUabld, not far from the last-named, 
from which the capital was removed by Yijaya Harsinha, in 1146., 
It continued to be the metropolis of the kingdom, till it was destroyed 
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and the building of the great temple stopped by the Mahomedan 
invasion in a.d. 1310-1311.^ 

Even in this short series Tve see evidence of that downward 
progress of art, especially in sculpture, which is eveiywhere the 
characteristic of Hindu art. Though the design is the grandest, the 
sculpture and details of Hullabid are inferior to those of Baillur, and 
Somnathpiir seems 'superior to both. We consequently long to trace 
back the history of the style to some more distant date, when we 
might find it emerging in purity and elegance from some unknown 
prototype. Unfortunately, we are not at present able to do this. 
We are obliged to leap over the dark ages to the caves and temples 
of Badami and Aiwnlli, and have no intermediate examples to connect 
the two. It is more than probable that they do exist, and will be 
found when looked for. Meanwhile, however, we can only assume , 
that the star-like plaus and peculiar details of the style were elaborated 
between the Gth and the 10th centuries in Central and Western India, 
but where and by whom remains still to be discovered. 

Like the great temple at Hammoncondah, that at Somnathpur is 
triple, the cells, with their sikras, being attached to a square pillared 
hall, to the fomiih side of which a portico is attached, in this in- 
stance of very moderate dimensions.^ The whole stands in a S(iuare 
cloistered court, and has the usual accompaniments of entrance- 
porches, stamhhas, &c. 

The following illustration (No. 219) will give an idea — an 
imperfect one, it must be confessed — of the elegance of oufcline and 
marvellous elaboration of detail that characterises these shrines. 
Judging from the figure of a man in one of the photographs, its heiglifc 
seems to be only about 30 ft., which, if it stood in the open, would 
be almost too small for architectural hffect ; but in the centre of an 
enclosed court, and where there are no larger objects to contrast 
with it, it is sufficient, when judiciously treated, to produce a con- 
siderable impression of grandeur, and apparently does so in this 
instance. 

The temple at Somnathpur is a siugle but complete wliolo ; that 
at Baillfir, on the other hand, consists of one i>riiicii)al tcauirte, sur- 
rounded by four or five others and numerous subordinate buildings, 
enclosed in a court by a high wall measuring 360 ft. by 440 ft., and 
having two very fine gateways or gopuras in its eastern front. As 

> These dtftes are taken from a list of any triple temple. ThatatGimarCWood- 
this dynaety among the Mackenzie MSS., cut No. 127) belongs to another religion, 
quoted by Prinsep, * Useful Tables,' xli,, and is too far distent in locality to assist 
and are confirmed by the architectural us here. An imperfect ono might be 
evidence and other indications. compiled from the photographs, but I 

* I regret that I have been unable to have not even an approximate dimen- 
get a plan of this temple or, indeed, of ! 
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219. Temple at Somnathpfir. (From a Photograph.) 


will bo soon from the following plan (Voodcut No. 220), the great 
temple consists of a very solid vimana, with an anterala, or porch ; and 
in front of this a porch of the usual star-like form, measuring 90 ft. 
across. The whole length of the temple, from- the east door to the 
back of cell, is 115 ft., and the whole stands on a terrace about 3 ft. 
high, and from 10 ft. to 15 ft. wide. Tlois is one of the charaiOteristic 
features of Ohalukyan design, and adds very considerably to the 
effect of their temples. 

The arrangements of the pillars have much of that 
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Flan of Great Temple at Baillihr. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


subordination and variety of spacing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal dome, which gives such poetry 
and meaning to the arrangements they adopted. Instead of that, 
we have only an exaggerated compartment in the centre, which fits 
nothing, and, though it does give dignity to the centre, it does it so 
clumsily as to he almost offensive in an architectural sense. 

It is not, however, either to its dimensions, or the disposition of 
its plan, that this temple owes^ts pre-eminence among others of its 
class, but to the marvellous elaboration and beauty of its details* The 
effect of these, it is true, has been, in modern times, considerably 
marred by the repeated coats of whitewash which the present low 
order of priests cbnsider the most appropriate way of adding to tlie 
beauty of the most delicate sculptures. Notwithstanding this, ho\v>- 
ever, their outline can always he traced, and where the whitewash 
has not been applied, or has been worn off, their beauty comes out 
with wonderful sharpness. 

The following woodcut (No, 221) will convey some idea of the 
richness and variety of pattern displayed in the windows of the 
porch. These are twenty-eight in number, and all are different. 
Some are pierced with merely conventional patterns, generally star- 
shaped, and with foliaged bands between ; others are interspersed 
with figures and mythological subjects — ^the nearest one, for instanoe, 
on the left, in the woodcut, represents the Yaraha' Avatar, and others 
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221. View of part of Porch at Bailliir. (Prom a Photogiaph.) 


diiferent scenes connected with the worship of Tishnu, to whom the 
temple is dedicated. The pierced slabs themselves, however, are 
hardly so remarkable as the riohly-car^’ed base on which they rest, 
and the deep cornice which overshadows and protects them. The 
amount of labour, indeed, which each facet of this porch displays is 
such as, I believe, never was bestowed on any surface of equal extent 
in any building in the world ; and though the design is not of the 
highest order of art, it is elegant and appropriate, and never ofFends- 
egainst good taste. 

The sculptures of the base of the vimana, which have not been 
whitewashed, are as elaborate as those of the porch, in some places 
more so ; and the mode in which the undersides of the cornices have 
J)een elaborated and adorned is such as is only to be found in temples 
of this class. The upper part of the tower is anomalous. It may be 
that it has been whitewashed and repaired till it has assumed its 
present discordant appearance, which renders it certainly a blot on 
the whole design. My own impression rather is, that, like many 
others of its class, it was left unfinished, and the upper part added at 
subsequent periods. Its original form most probably was that of the 
little pavilions that adorn its portals, one of which is represented 
in the following woodcut (No. 222), which has all the peculiar 
features of the style — the flat band on each face, the three star-like 
’ projections between, and the peculiar crowning ornament of the 
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style. The plan of the great tower, and the presence of the pavilions 
where they stand, seems to prove almost beyond doubt that this was 
the original design ; but the design 
may have been altered as it pro- 
gressed, or it may, as I suspect, have 
been changed afterwards. 

There seems to be little or no doubt 
about the date of this temple. It was 
erected by Vishnu Verddhana, the 
fourth king of the race, to comme- 
morate his conversion by the cele- 
brated Rama Anuja from the Jaina to 
the Hindu faith. He ascended the 
throne a.d. 1114, and his conversion 
took place soon afterwards ; but it 
is possible he did not live to finish 
the temple, and as the capital was 
removed by the next king to Hullabtd, 
it is possible that the vimana of the 
great temple, and the erection of some 
at least of the smaller shrines, may 
belong to a subsequent period. 

HullabId. 



. Pavilion nt liullliir. ( From a 

The earliest temple known to exist i'hotogn.pu.') 

at Hullabid is a small detached shrine, 

known by the inexplicable name of Kait Iswara, dedicated to Riv-a, 
and probably erected by Vijaya, the fifth king of the Bellala dytiasty. 
Its general appearance will be understood from the next woodc‘Ut 
(No. 223). It is star-shaped in plan, with sixteen points, and had 
a porch, now so entirely mined and covered up with vegetation that 
it is difficult to make out its plan. Its roof is conical, and from 
the basement to the summit it is covered witli sculptures of tlie 
very best class of Indian art, and these so arranged as not materially 
to interfere with the outlines of the building, while they imi)art 
to it an amount of richness only to be found among spooimens of 
Hindu art.^ If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in 


^ la a very few years this building will 
fee entirely destroyed by the trees, which 
have fastened their roots in the joints of 
the stones. In a drawing in the Macken- 
zie collection in the India Office, made in 
the early part of this century, the build- 
ing is shown entire. Twenty years ago 


it was as shown at p. 308. A subsequent 
photograph shows it almost hidden ; a few 
years more, if some stops are not taken 
to save it, it will have perished entirely. 
A very small sum would save it ; and, as 
the country is in our charge, it is hoped 
that the expenditure will not begrudged. 




anything like completeness, there Is probably nothing in India ■which 
■vrould convey a better idea of what its architects were capable of 
accomplislmig. 

It is, however, snipassed in size and magnificence by its neigh- 
bour, the great temple at EuUabid, which, had it been completed, 
is one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu ardhitectuie 
would desire to take his stand. Unfortunately, it never was finished, 
the works having been stopped by the Mahomedan conquest in 
1810 A.D., after they had been in progress apparently for eighty-six 
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years. Ifc is instructive to observe that the single century that 
elapsed between the execution of the sculpture of the Kait Iswara a,nd 
of this temple, was sufficient to demonstrate the decay in style which 
we have ah’eady noticed as an inherent characteristic of Indian art. 
The sculptures of Hullabid are inferior to those of the Kait Iswara, 
and those of that temple, again, to those at Baillur. 

The general arrangements of the building are given on the annexed 
plan (Woodcut No. 224), from which it will be perceived that it is 



224. 


Plan of Temple at HuUabtd. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


a double temple. If it were cut into halves, each part would be com- 
plete with a pillared porch of the same typo as that at Baillfir, above 
referred to, au auterala or intermediate porch, and a sanctuary con- 
taining a lingam, the emblem of Siva. Besides this, each half would 
have in front of it a detached, pillared porch as a shrine for the Bull 
IJuudi, which, of course, was not required in a Yaishnava tonplo. 
Such double temples are by no means xmcommon in India, but the 
two sanctuaries usually face each other, and have the porch between 
them. Its dimensionB may roughly be stated as SOO ft. square over 
all, incilnding all the detached pavilions. The tonple itself is 160 ft. 





Ohap. L HULLABID. is 

north and south, by 122 ft. east and west. Its height, as it now 
remains, to the oornice is about 25 ft. from the terrace on which it 
stands. It cannot, therefore, be considered by any means as a large 
building, though large enough for effect. This, however, can hardly 
be judged of as it now stands, for there is no doubt but that it was 
intended to raise two pyramidal spires over the sanctuaries, fom* 
smaller ones in front of these, and two more, one over each of the two 
central pavilions. Thus completed, the temple would have assumed 
something like the outline shown in the woodcut (Xo. 225), and if 
earned out with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kait Iswara 
(Woodcut No. 22:^) would have made up a whole which it would be 
difficult to rival anywhere. 

The material out of which this temple is erected is an indurated 



Restored View of Temple at Hullabld. 


potstone, of volcanic origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone 
is said to be soft when first quarried, and easily cut in that state, 
though hardening on exposure to the atmosphereu Even this, how- 
ever, will not diminish our admiration of the amount of labour 
bestoAved on the temple, for, from the number of parts stiU unfinished, 
it is evident that, like most others of its class, it was built in block, 
and carved long after the stone had become hard. As we now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so close-grained as to 
take a polish like marble. The pillars of the great Nuudi pavilion, 
which look as if they had been turned in a lathe, are so polished as 
to exlnbit what the natives call a double reflection— in other words, 
to reflect light from each other. The enduring qualities of the stone 
seem to be unrivalled, for, though neglected and exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of a tropical climate for more than six cei^-turies, the 
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miniTtest details are as clear and sharp as the day they were finished. 
Except from the sjplitting of the stone arising from had masoniy, 
the building is as perfect as when its erection was stopped by the 
Mahomedan conquest. 

It is, of course, impossible to illustrate completely so complicated 
and so varied a design ; but the following woodcut (No. will 
suffice to explain the general ordounance of its ele^’ation. The building 
stands on a terrace ranging from 5 ft. to 6 ft. in height, and paved 
with large slabs. On this stands a frieze of elei>hants, following all 
the sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 710 ft. in length, 
and containing not less than 2000 elephants, most of them w’^iih 
riders and trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can represent the 
wisest of brutes. Above these is a frieze of “ shardalas,” or conven- 
tional lions — ^the emblems of the Hoisala Bellalas who built the temple. 
Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty and variety of design ; ov'er 
this a frieze of horsemen and another scroll ; over which is a bas- 
relief of scenes from the ‘Ramayana,’ representing the coinjuest of 
Ceylon and all the varied incidents of that epic. This, like the other, 
is about 700 ft. long. (The frieze of the Parthenon is less tliiin 
550 ft.) Then come celestial beasts and celestial birds, and all along 
the east front a frieze of groups from human life, and then a cornic*.e, 
with a rail, divided into panels, each containing two figiu’cs. ()v(*r 
this are windows of pierced slabs, like those of Bailltir, tliougli not so 
rich or varied. These windows will be observed on the right and left 
of the woodcut. In the centre, in place of the windows, is first a 
scroll, and then a frieze of gods and heavenly apsaras — daiuang girls 
and other objects of Hindu mythology. Tliis frieze, which is al)()nt 
5 ft. 6 in. ill height, is continued all round the western front of tlui 
building, “and extends to some 400 ft. *iu length. Siva, with his 
consort Parvati seated on his knee, is repeated at least fourteen times ; 
Yishnu in his nine Avatars even oftener. Brahma oc-curs three or 
four times, and every great god of the Hindu Pantheon finds his 
place. Some of these am carved with a minute elaboration of <lt‘tail 
which can only be reproduced by photography, and may jw-obably bo 
considered as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour 
to be found even in the patient East. 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient* 
industry that this building is remarkable. The mode in which the 
eastern face is broken np by the larger masses, so as to give height 
and play of light .and shade, is a better way of accomplishing what the 
Gothic architects attempted by their transepts and projections. Tliis, 
however, is surpassed by the western front, whore the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets 
m which it is disposed, must be considered as a masterpiece of design 
in its class. If the frieze of gods were spread along a plain am<aoo it 
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Centtal Pavilion. HuUabia, East Front. C^rom a Photograpb.) 
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would lose more than half its effect, while the vertical angles, without 
interfering with the continuity of the frieze, give height and strength 
to the whole composition. The disposition of the horizontal lines of 
the lower friezes is equally effective. Here again the artistic coin- 
hination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the play of outline and 
of light and shade, far surpass anything in G-othic ai’t. The effects 
are just what the mediseval architects were often aiming at, hut which 
they never attained so perfectly as was done at Hullabid. 

Before leaving Hullabid, it may be well again to call attention 
to the order of superposition of the different animal friezes, alluded 
to already, when speaking of the rock-cut monastery described by 
the Chinese Pilgrims (ante^ p. 185). There, as hero, the lowest were 
the elephants ; then the lions ; above these came the horses ; then the 
oxen ; and the fifth storey was in the shape of a pigeon. The oxen 
here is replaced by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also by a 
bird of a species that would puzzle a naturalist. The succession, 
however, is the same, and, as mentioned above, the same five genera 
of living things form the ornaments of the moonstones of the various 
monuments in Ceylon. Sometimes in modern Hindu temi)les only 
two or three animal friezes are found, but the succession is always 
the same, the elephants being the lowest, next above them arc the 
lions, and then the horses, <fec. When wo know the cause of it, it 
seems as if this curious selection and succession might lead to some 
very suggestive conclusions. At present we can only call attention 
to it in hopes that further investigation may afford the means of 
solving the mystery. 

If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabid temple to sivih an 
extent as to render its peculiarities familiar, there would be few things 
more interesting or more instructive than to institute a <;om])ariS()n 
between it and the Parthenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another ; on the contrary, they form the two 
opposite poles— the alpha and omega of ai’chitectuml design ; but they 
are the best examples of their class, and betw^een these two extretues 
lies the whole range of the art. The Parthenon is the host exatn])le 
we know of pure refined intellectual power applied to the production 
of an architectural design. Every part and every effect is calculated 
with mathematical exactness, and executed with a mechanical pre- 
oision that never was equalled. All the curves arc hyperbolas, pam- 
bolas, or other developments of the highest mathematical forms— 
•every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and every part has a 
relation to every other part in so recondite a proportion that we fool 
inclined to call it fanciful, because we can hardly rise to ifcs appits- 
•ciafcifiii. The sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection 
of the mason^— severe and godlike, but with no condescension to the 
lower feelings of humanity. 
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The Hullabid temple is the opposite of all this. It is regular, but 
with a studied variety of outliue in plan, and even greater variety in 
detail. All the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, while no two 
facets of the Indian temple are the same ; every convolution of every 
scroll is difiPerent. No two canopies in the whole building are alike, 
and every part exhibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every 
mechanical restraint. All that is wild in human faith or warm in 
human feeling is found portrayed on these walls ; but of pure intellect 
there is little — less than there is of human feeling in the Parthenon. 

It would be possible to arrange all the buildings of the world 
between these two extremes, as they tended toward the severe intel- 
lectual purity of the one, or to the playful exuberant fancy of the 
other ; but perfection, if it existed, would be somewhere near the 
mean. My own impression is, that if the so-called Gothic architects 
had been able to maintain for two or three hundred years more the 
rate of progress they achieved between the 11th and the 14th century, 
they might have hit upon that happy mean between severe construc- 
tive propriety and playfnl decorative imaginings which would have 
combined into something more perfect than the world has yet seen. 
The system, however, as -I have endeavoured to point out elsewhere, 
broke down before it had acquired the requisite degree of refinement, 
and that hope was blighted never to be revived. If architecture 
ever again assumes an onward path, it will not be by leaning too 
strongly towards either of the extremes just named, but by grasping 
somewhere the happy mean between the two. 

For our present purpose, the great value of the study of these 
Indian examples is that it widens so immensely our basis for archi- 
tectural criticism. It is only by becoming familiar with forms so 
utterly dissimilar from those we have hitherto been conversant with, 
that we perceive how narrow is the purview that is content with one 
form or one passing fasliion. By rising to this wider range we shall 
perceive that architecture is as many-sided as human nature itself, 
and learn how few feelings and how few aspirations of the human 
heart and brain there are that cannot be expressed by its means. On 
the other hand, it is only by taking this wide survey that we appre- 
ciate how worthless any product of architectural art becomes which 
does not honestly represent the thoughts and feelings of those who 
built it, or the height of their loftiest aspirations. 

To return, however, from this digression. There are some eight 
or nine different temples in this style illustrated by photographs in 
the great work on the ‘ Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore,’ ^ which 
exhibit the peculiarities of this style in more or less detail ; but none 

Platea 1 and 32-40, Published by Murray, 1864. 
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of these plates are accompanied by plans or details that throw new 
light on the subject, and none of the temples are either so large or so 
beautiful as those just described, so that the enumemtioii of their 
iinfflinflTar names would add veiy little to the interest of the subject. 

It would be very interesting, however, if we could adduce some 
northern examples of the style from either the capital city of the 
Ballabhis, or some town in their kingdom. For about two centuries 
— 500 to 70u — ^they were a leading power in India, and closely 
allied to the Ohalukyas ; and their style, if any examples could be 
found, would throw great light on that of their southern allies just 
at the period when it is most wanted. Unfortunately, however, e^^eii 
the site of their capital is unknown. If it were at Wulleh, near Gogo, 
on the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, as is generally supposed, it has 
perished root and branch. Not one vestige of its architecture now 
remains, and what antiquities have been found seem all to belong to 
a much more modern period, when a city bearing that name may 
have existed on the spot. If it were situated near Anhulwan’a 
Puttun, which seems far more probable, it has been quanied to 
supply materials for the successive capitals which from that time 
forward have occupied that favoured neighbourhood, and it would 
require the keen eye of a practised archaeologist to detect Chalukyan 
details in the temples and mosques that have been erected there 
during the last 800 years. Nothing of the sort has yet been attempted, 
and no materials consequently exist for the elucidation of one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of Indian art. 
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INTEODUOTORY. 

CONTEXTS. 

Introductory — Dra vidian and Indo-Aryan Temples at Badami — ^Modern Temple 

at Benares. 

Of the three styles into which Hindu architecture naturally divides 
itself, the northern is found spread over a far larger portion of the 
country than either of the other two. It wants, however, the com- 
pactness and strongly-marked individuality of the Dravidian, and 
never was developed with that exuberance which characterised the 
southern style from the 15th to the 18th century. In many respects 
it resembles more the Ohalukyan style, the examples being small and 
elegant, and found dispersed over the face of the country, where 
wanted, without any apparent massing together in particular spots. 

Unfortunately, we have no name which would describe the style 
in its ethnographical and geographical relations without being open 
to the objection of expressing either too much or too little. In this 
respect the southern style is singularly fortunate : Dravidian correctly 
limits it to people speaking Tamil, Telugu, or some cognate dialect ; 
and the country where the people speaking those tongues are to be 
found is generally and correctly known as Dravida Desa, or country 
of the Dravidians. 

The term Ohalukyan, applied to the second style, is not so 
expressive; but it is unobjectionable, as it cannot mislead any one. 
It is only a conventional term, derived from the principal known 
dynasty ruling in that country, applied to a style occupying a border- 
land between the other two, but a land that has not yet been fully 
surveyed, and whose boundaries ca.nnot now be fixed with precision. 
Till they are, a conventional name that does not mislead is all that 
can be hoped for. 

If it were allowable to adopt the loose phraseology of philological 
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ethnography, the term Aryan might he employed, as it is the name hy 
which the people practising this style are usually known in India, 
and it would be particularly convenient here, as it is the correct and 
direct antithesis of Dravidian. It is evident, however, that any such 
term, if applied to architecture, ought to be descriptive of some style 
practised hy that people, wherever they settled, all across Euro])e and 
Asia, between the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal ; ^ 
and it need hardly be said that no such style exists. If used in con- 
junction with the adjective Indian or Indo, it becomes much leas 
objectionable, and has the advantage of limiting its use to the people 
who are generally known as Aryans in India — ^in other words, to all 
those parts of the country where Sanscrit was ever spoken, or where 
the people now speak tongues so far derived from Sanscrit as to be 
distinguishable as offsets of that great family of languages. Its use, 
in this respect, has the great convenience tliat any ordinary ethno- 
graphical or linguistic map of India is sufficient to describe the 
boundaries of the style. It extends, like the so-called Aryan tongues, 
from the Himalayas to the Yindhya mountains. On the cast, it is 
found prevalent in Orissa ; and on the west in Maharasti’a.. Its 
southern boundary between these two provinces will only be known 
when the Nizam’s territory is architectmally surveyed ; but mean- 
while we may rest assured that wherever it is traced the linguistif? 
and architectural boundary-lines will be found coincident. 

Another reason why the term Aryan should be applied to the style 
is, that the country just described, where it prevails, is, and always 
has been, called Aryavarta by the natives themselves. Tliey (U)nsi(ler 
it as the land of the pure and just^ — ^meaning thereby the Rtinscrit- 
speaking peoples — as contradistinguished from that of the casteless 
Dasyus, and other tribes, who, though they xmy have iwlopted 
Brahmanical institutions, could not acxiuire their purity of race. 

The great defect of the term, however, is that the iK^oplc i»iha- 
biting the north of India are not Aryans in any reasonal)lo sciiiso 
of the term, whatever philologists may say to the contrary. The 
Sanscrit-speaking people, who came into India 2000 or it may be JJOOO 
years B.o,, conld never have been numerically one-balf of the inha- 
bitants of the country, except, perhaps, in some such limited distri(;t 
as that between the Sutlej and the Jumna ; and since the (Christian 
Era no Aryan race has migrated eastward across the Indus, bub wave 
after wave of peoples of Turanian race, under the Tiames of Yavanas, 

* In 1848 Gen. Ounningham applied belongs to two continents to an insig- 
the tenn Aryan to the architecture of nifioant valley, in one of them. It was, 
Kashmir, apparently on the strength of besides, wholly uncalled for, The term 
a pun (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society Kashmiri was amply sufiloient, and all 
of Bengal,' September, 1848, p, 242). that was wanted for so strictly local a 
This, however, was limiting a term that style. 
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Sakas, Hunas, or Mongols, have poured into India. This, combined 
with the ascendancy of the aboriginal races dming the period when 
Buddhism was the religion of the countrj% has so completely washed 
out Aryanism from northern India during the building ages, that 
there is probably no community there which could claim one-tenth of 
pure Aryan blood in its veins, and with nine-tenths of impurity the 
term is certainly a misnomer. If it were not, we would certainly 
find some trace of external Aryan affinities in their style ; but this is 
not the case. In fact, no style is so pm'ely local, and, if the term 
may be used, so aboriginal, as this. The origin of the Buddhist style 
is obvious and uumistakeable ; that of the Dravidian and Chalukyan 
nearly as certain, though not quite so obvious ; but the origin of the 
northern Hindu style remains a mystery, unless, indeed, the solution 
suggested above {ante^ p. 224) be considered an explanation. It may 
be so, to some extent ; but I confess it is to my mind neither quite 
satisfactory nor sufficient. 

The style was adopted by the Jains, who, as the successors of the 
Buddhists, certainly were not Aryans, and several examples of the 
peculiar forms of their vimanas, or sikras have already been given 
(Woodcuts Nos. 137, 145, <S:c.) ; but it still remains to be ascertained 
from what original form the curvilinear square tower could have 
arisen. There is nothing in Buddhist, or any other art, at all like it. 
It does not seem to have been derived from any wooden form we 
know, nor from any brick or stone, or tile mode of roofing found 
anywhere else. I have looked longer, and, perhaps, thought more, on 
this problem than on any other of its class connected with Indian 
architecture, but I have no more plausible suggestion to offer than 
that hinted at above. The real solution will probably be found in 
the accidentpil discovery of old temples — so old as to betray in their 
primitive rudeness the secret w^e are now guessing at in vain. Mean- 
while we probably may remain sure that it was not an imported form, 
but an indigenous production, and that it has no connection with the 
architecture of any other people Aryan, or others outside of India. 

The view above proposed for the origin of the style derives con- 
siderable support from the mode in which the temples are now found 
distributed. There are more temples now in Orissa than in aU the 
rest of Hindustan put together. They are very frequent in Maha- 
rastra, and, if we admit the Jains, who adopted this style, they are ten 
times more frequent in Gujerat and the valley of the Nerbudda than 
in the valley of the Ganges, or in Aryavarta, properly so called. The 
first and most obvious explanation of this fact might be that the 
last-named country has for 600 years been occupied by a Mahomedan 
empire, aind they, hating idolatry and idol temples, have destroyed 
them wherever they were so absolutely in possession of the country 
as to be able to do so with impunity. This may be so, and it is an 
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^argument which, with our present materials, it is difficult to disprove. 
My impression, however, is that it does not correotly represent the 
true state of the case. That the Moslems did ruthlessly destroy Jaiiia 
temples at Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, and elsewhere, may be quite true, 
but then it was because their columns seiwed so admirably for the 
constmction of their mosques. The astylar temples of the followers 
of Siva or Vishnu could only have served as quarries, and no stones 
that had been previously used in Hindu temples have been traced to 
any extent in Moslem buildings. Even admitting that at Delhi or 
Allahabad, or any of their capitals, all Hindu buildings have been 
utilised, this hardly would have been the case at such a provincial 
capital as Fyzabad, once Ayodhya, the celebrated capital of Dasaratha, 
the father of the hero of the ‘ Eamayana,’ but where not one carved 
stone or even a foundation can be discovered that belongs to any 
ancient building.^ The most crucial instance, however, is the city of 
Benares, so long the sacred city, excellence^ of the Hindus, yet, so 
far as is known, no vestige of an ancient Hindu temple exists within 
its precincts. James Prinsep resided there for ten years, and Major 
Kittoe, who had a keener eye than even his great master for an 
architectural form, lived long there as an archaeologist and architect. 
They drew and measm^ed eveiything, yet neither of them ever thought 
that they had found anything that was ancient ; and it w^as not till 
Messrs. Home and Sherring^ started the theory that the buildings 
around the Bakariya Kund were ancient Buddhist or Hindu remains, 
that any one pretended to have discovered any traces of antiquity in 
that city. They certainly, however, are mistaken. Every building 
about the Bakariya Kund was not only erected by the Mahomedans, 
but the pillars and roofing-stones, with the fewest possible exceptions, 
were carved by them for the purposes for which they were applied. 
They may have used the stones of some deserted monasteries, or other 
Buddhist buildings, in the foundations or on their terraces, or for 
little detached pavilions ; but all the architectiu^e, propcjrly so 
called, is in a style invented, or at least introdxiced by the Pathans, 
and brought to perfection under Akbar. That the Moslems did 
destroy Hindu temples may be admitted, but it is not clear that this 
was done wantonly. In all the instances which are authenticated, it 

^ * Historical Sketch of Tahbil Fyza- Thsaiig were over near tho place. The 
bad/ by P. Oarnegy, Lnoknow, 1870. city they visited, and whero the Tooth- 
Gen. Gunninghfun attempts to identify brush-tree grow, was tho prosont oity 
the various mounds at this place with of Lucknow, which wus the capital of 
those described as existing in Saketu the kingdom in Sakya Muni’s time, 
by the Buddhist Pilgrims (‘ Ancient * * Sacred City of tho Hindus,’ London, 
Geography of India,’ p. 401, e< wgg. ; 1868, p. 271, et Beqqr, ‘Journal of the 
‘ Arohasologioal Reports,’ vol. i. p. 293, Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. xxxiv. p. 
ef teqq.) The truth of the matter, how- 1, eb seqq. 
ever, is, that neither Pa Hiannor Hionen 
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was to gain ready-made materials for their mosques, and it was not 
till the time of Aurungzebe that any of their monarchs felt himself 
sufficiently powerful or was so bigoted as to dare the power and 
enmity of the Brahmans of Benares, by erecting a mosque on the site 
of one of the most sacred temples as an insult and a defiance to the 
Hindus. Even then, had such a temple as the great one at Bhu- 
vaneswar ever existed in Benares, every stone of which, from the 
ground to the kullus, is covered with carving, it seems impossible 
that all these carved stones should be hid away and not one now to 
be found. I am myself personally tolerably familiar with Benares, 
and the conviction such knowledge as I have forces on my mind is, 
that though the city was the earliest and most important settlement 
of the Vedic Brahmans — ^the sacred city of the Aryan Hindus from 
the remotest ages — ^yet just from that cause it had fewer temples than 
any of the cities inhabited by less pure races. What few fragments 
remain are Buddhist or Jaiua, and we must consequently ascribe the 
absence of anything really ancient more to the non-building instincts of 
the Brahmanical Aryans than the iconoclastic bigotry of the Moslems. 

AH this will be clearer as we proceed ; but meanwhile it may be 
well to point to one or two other instances of this. The rock at 
Gualior was one of the earliest conquests of the Moslems, and they 
held it more or less directly for five centuries. They built palaces 
and mosques within its precincts, yet the most conspicuous objects 
on the hill are Hindu temples, that were erected before they obtained 
possession of it. In like manner Ohittore was thrice besieged and 
thrice sacked by the Mahomedans, but its numerous buildings are 
intact, and I do not recollect observing a single instance of wanton 
destruction in the place. An ’even more striking instance is found 
at Ellora. Though Aurungzebe, the most bigoted of his race, biult 
his capital in its neighbourhood, and lies buried within sight of the 
caves, there is no proof that he or any of his race were the authors 
of any of the damage that has been done to the idols there. Prac- 
tically, they are intact, or have only received such mutilation as is 
easily accounted for from other causes. 

It would be tedious to attempt it, but, fortunately, it is not 
necessary for our present purposes to go into the whole e\idence ; but 
I may state that the impression I have derived from such attention 
^ I have been able to give to the subject is, that the absence of old 
temples in noitbem India is more owing to ethnographic than to 
religious causes. It seems more probable that they never existed 
than that they were destroyed, ^o temples are mentioned in the 
Vedas or the older Indian writings, and none were required for the 
simple quasi-domestic rites of their worship ; and so long as they 
remained pure no temples were built. On the other hand, it appears 
as if between the fall of Buddliism and the advent of the Moslems 
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the Jains had stepped in with a ready-made religion and style, and 
the followers of Siva and Vishnu had not time to develope anything 
very important in these northern prorinces before it was too late. 

If these views are correct, it is evident that though we may use 
the term Indo-Aryan as the most convenient to describe and define 
the limits of the northern style, the name must not be considered as 
implying that the Aryans, as such, had anything to do either with 
its invention or its use. All that it is intended to convey is, that it 



227. Dmvldian and Indo-Aryaa Temples at Badanii. (From a FbutograpU.) 


was invented and used in a country which they once occupied, mid 
in which they have left a strong impress of theii- superior niontiil 
power and civilization. 

If this reservation is always borne in mind, I know of no tcnn 
that more conveniently expresses the characteristics of this stylo, 
and it is consequently proposed to adopt it in the following jiagos 
as the name of the style that prevailed among the Hindus in 
northern India, between the Yindhya and Himalayan mountains, 
from the 7th oentniy to the present day. 

The general appearance of the northern temples, and the points 
of difference betwB® thran and those of the south, will bo appreciated 
from the above woodcut (Ho. 227), representing two very ancient 
temples, built in juxtaposition, at Badami, in Dharwar. That on 
the left is a complete specimen of Dravidian architecture. There is 
the same pyramidal form, the same distinction of storeys, the 
cells on each, as we find at Mahavellipore (Woodcut No. 181), at 
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Tanjore (Woodcut No. 191), or at Madura (Woodcut No. 18S). In 
the right-hand temple, the Indo-Aryan, on the eontraiy, the outline 

of the pyramid is curvilinear ; no trace 
of division of storeys is observable, no 
reminiscence of habitations, and no 
pillars or pilasters anywhere. Even in 
its modem form (Woodcut No. 22S), 
it still retains the same characterhtics, 
and all the lines of the pyramid or sikra 
are curvilinear, the base polygonal. No 
trace of utilitarianism is visible any- 
where. If Woodcut No. 228 is com- 
pared with that at page 831 (Woodcut 
No. 183), the two styles will be ex- 
hibited in their most modem garbs, 
when, after more than 1000 years’ pi*ac- 
tice, they have receded furthest from 
the forms in which we first meet them 
Yet the Madras temple retains the 



228. Modem Temple at Benares. 



memory of its storeys and its cells. The Bengal example recalls 
nothing known in civil or domestic architecture. 

Neither the pyramid nor the tumulus affords any suggestion as to 
the origin of the form, nor does the tower, either square or circular ; 
nor does any form of civil or domestic architecture. It does not seem 
to he derived from any of these ; and, whether we consider it as 
beautiful or otherwise, it seems certainly to have been invented 
principally at least for sesthetio purposes, and to have retained that 
impress from the earliest till the present day. 

The plan of a northern temple is always a square internally, and 
generally the same form is retained in the exterior ; hut very rardy> 
if ever, without some addition. In some instances it is only a thin 
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parallel projection, as at A in the diagram (No. 229). Sometimes it 
Las two such slices added, as at B ; but in the oldest examples these 
are only half the thickness shown here. Prom this they proceeded 
to three projections, as at 0, the oldest examples being the thinnest. 
In more modern times the thickness of the projections became equal 
to their distance from each other, as at D ; so that the temple became 
in plan practically a square, the sides of which were parallel to the 
diagonal of the original square or to the line E F Gr. Even, however, 
when this was the case, the cell always retained its original form 
and direction, and the entrance and windows kept their position on 
what had thus practically become the angles of the building. This is 
the case with the temple at Benar^, shown in Woodcut No, 228, and 
generally also with the Jaina temples, and especially the case with 
the temple on the Takht-i-Suleiman at Kaslimir. Although the 
depth and width of these offsets vary considerably even in the same 
-design, the original square is never lost sight of ; the four central 
angles, as at F, being always larger and more strongly accentuated 
than the others, and their line is always carried through to the 
summit of the pyramid. 

It will be observed that by this process we have arrived at the 
same form or plan for a solid building that was attained by tho 
arrangement of piUars described above, page 216. In fact, the two 
forms were elaborated simultaneously, and were afterwards constantly 
used together. My impression is, tlmt the pillared arrangement is tho 
oldest, and led to the deepening of the additions to the solid square till 
the two became identical in plan. Whether this were so or not, it is 
one of the most distinguishing features of northern Hindu architecture. 

In the very centre of India, near a place marked Adjmtrghur on 
the map, is a sacred tank, from which it is said that the Soane flows 
to the north, the Mahanuddi to Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal, and 
the Nerbudda to the Indian Ocean. All these rivers certainly liavc 
their sources in the hill. The spot has always been held sacred, and 
is smTounded by temples — as far as can he gathered from tho im- 
perfect accounts available — of great age. On the south and east of 
this hiU extends the great and fertile table-land of Ohuttocsghur. 
This is now, and has always been, so far as our knowledge extends, 
one of the principal seats of the native tribes. My conviction is, that 
if that country and the surrounding valleys could be examined, much 
older forms of these temples might be discovered — some perhaps so 
old as to betray the secret of their origin ; but, till this is done, the 
Bengali devala must be relegated— like the Irish round towers ^ — ^to 
the category of unexplained architectural puzzles. 

* Curiously enough they make their | time, and both then complete and pen* 
appearance on the stage about the same | feet in all their details. 
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ORISSA. 

CONTENTS. 

History- — Temples at Bhuvaneswar, Kanaruc, Pari, Jajepur, and Cuttack. 


The two provinces of India, where the InJo-Aryaii style can be 
studied with the greatest advantage, are Dharwar on the west, and 
Orissa on the east coast. The former has the advantage of being 
mixed up with the Dravidian style, so as to admit of synon}Tns and 
contrasts that are singularly interesting, both from an ethnological 
and historical point of view. In Orissa, on the contrary, the style is 
perfectly pure, being iiumixed with any other, and thus forms one of 
the most compact and homogeneous architectm'al groups in India, and 
as such of more than usual interest, and it is consequently in this 
province that the style can be studied to the greatest advantage. 

One of the most marked and striking peculiarities of Orissan 
architecture is the marked and almost absolute contrast it presents to 
the style of the Dravidian at the southern end of the peninsula. The 
curved outline of the towers or vimanas has already been remarked 
upon, but, besides this, no Orissan towers present the smallest trace 
of any storeyed or even step-like arrangement, which is so universal 
fmiiher south, and the crowning member is never a dome, nor a remi- 
niscence of one. Even more remarkable than this, is the fact that the 
Orissan style is almost absolutely astylar. In some of the most 
modern examples, as for instance in the porches added to the temples 
at Bhuvaneswar and Puri in the 12th and 14th centuries, we do find 
pillars, but it is probably correct to state that, among the 500 or 600^ 
original shrines at Bhuvaneswar, not one piUar is to be found. This 
is the more remarkable, because, within sight of that capital, the 
caves in the Udayagiri (jmte^ p. 140) are adorned with pillars to such 
an extent as to show that their forms must have been usual and well 
known in the province before any of the temples were constructed. 
When we recollect that no great temple in the south was considered 


' ‘ Hunter’s Orissa,’ vol, i. p, 23S, 
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complete without its hall of 1000 columns, and many besides 
this had hundreds dispersed about the place, and used for every 
conceivable purpose, the contrast is more striking, and shows 
what a complete banier the Ohalukyas, whoever they were, in- 
terposed between the two races on this side of India, tliough not 
on the other. As a rule, every Orissan temple consists of two 
apartments, similar in plan, as shown in the diagram (Woodcut 
No. 124). The inner one is generally a cube, suimounted by a tower, 
here called Bara Deiil, or Dewul, coiTespondiiig with the vimana of 
the south, and in it the image or images of the gods are enshrined ; 
ill front of this is a porch, called Jagamohan, equally a cube or ap- 
proaching it, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of varying pitch. 
The peculiarities are illustrated in the diagram (Woodcut No. 124) 
just referred to, which purports to be an elevation of the celebrated 
Black Pagoda at Kanaruc. It is only, however, an cyc-sketch, and 
cannot be depended upon for minute detail and correctness, but it is 
sufficient to explain the meaning of the text. Sometimes one or two 
more porches were added in front of this one, and called Nilt and 
Bhog mandirs (mantapas), but these, in almost every instance, are 
afterthoughts, and not parts of the original design. Be this as it 
may, in every instance in Orissa the tower with its porch forms fchc 
temple. If enclosed in a wall, they are always to be seen outside. 
There are gateways, it is true, but they are always subordinate, and 
there are none of those accretions of enclosm’es and gopuras that form 
so marked a characteristic of the southern style. There generally arc 
other shrines within the enclosures of the great temples, but they are 
always kept subordinate, and the temple itself towers over eveiyfclung 
to even a greater extent than that at Tanjore (Woodcut No. 101), 
giving a unity and purpose to the whole design, so frequently wanting 
in the south. 

Other contrasts will come out as we proceed, but, in the mean- 
while, few examples bring out more clearly the vast importance of 
ethnography as applied to architecture. That two people, inhabiting 
practically the same country, and worshipping the same gods under 
the guidance of the same Brahmanical priesthood, should liave adoi)ted 
and adhered to two such** dissimilar styles for their sacred buildings, 
shows as clearly as anything can well do how much race has to do 
with these matters, and how little we can understand the causes of 
such contrasts, unless we take affinities or differences of race into 
consideration. 


History. 

Thanks to the industry of Stirling and others, the main outlines 
of the history of Orissa have been ascertained with sufficient accuracy 
to enable us to describe its architecture without the fear of making 
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any important chronological blunders. It is true that the dates of 
only two of its temples have been ascertained with tolerable certainty. 
The great one at Bhuvaneswar is said to have been erected in or 
about A.D. 637, and that at Puri in a.d. 1174, nearly the first and the 
last of the series. My impression is that the series may be carried 
back to about the year 500, but in the other direction it can hardly 
be extended beyond the year 1200, but within these limits it seems 
possible to arrange the sequence of all the temples in the province 
without much difficulty, and to ascertain their dates with at least 
a fair approximate certainty.^ 

With the exception of the great temple of Jugan§,t at Puri, all the 
buildings described in this chapter were erected under the great 
Kesari dynasty, or “ Lion line,” as Hunter calls them. Few of the 
particulars of their history have been recorded, but we know at least 
the date of their accession, a.d. 473, and that in A.n. 1131 they were 
succeeded by a new dynasty, called Q-anga Vansa, the third of whom 
was the builder of the great Puri Temple. 

As mentioned in a previous part of this work, Orissa was princi- 
pally Buddhist, at least from the time of Asoka, b.c. 250, till the Gupta 
era, A.i). 319, when all India was distracted by wars connected with 
the tooth relic, which was said to have been preserved at Puri — ^then 
in consequence called Danta Pura — till that time. If the invaders 
came by sea, as it is said they did, they probably were either Mughs 


' I regret very much being obliged to 
eeiid this chapter to press before the 
receipt of the second volume of Babu 
Rajcndra Lala Mittra’s ‘Antiquities of 
Orissa.* He accompanied a Government 
expedition to that province in 1868 as 
arohmologist, a,nd being a Brahman and 
an excellent Sanscrit scholar, he has had 
opportunities of ascertainiug facts such as 
no one else ever had. Orissa was the 
first province I visited in India for the 
purposes of antiquarian research, and 
like every one else, I was then qnite 
unfamiliar with the forms and afiinities 
of Hindu architecture. Photographs 
have enabled me to supply to some ex- 
tont the dofioienoy of my knowledge at 
that time; but unless photographs are 
taken by a scientific man for scientific 
purposes, they do not supply the place of 
local experienoe. I feel confident that, 
on the spot, 1 could now ascertain the 
(sequence of the temples with perfect 
certainty; hut whether the Babu has 
sufficient knowledge for that purpose 
remains to be seen. His* first volume 


is very learned, and may be very inter- 
esting, but it adds little or nothing to 
what we already knew of the history of 
Orissan architecture. 

I have seen two plates of plans of 
temples intended for the second volume. 
They are arranged without reference 
either to style or dates, so they convey 
very little information, and the photo* 
graphs prove them to be so incorrect that 
no great dependence can be placed upon 
them. The text, which 1 have not seen, 
may remedy all this, and I hope will, but 
if he had made any great discoveries, 
such as the error in the date of the 
Black Pagoda, they most probably would 
have been hinted at in the first volume, 
or have leaked out in some of the Babn’s 
numerous publications daring the last 
seven or eight years. 

Mr. Hunter, who was in constant com- 
munication with the Babu, adds very 
little in his work on Onssa to what we 
learnt long ago from Stirling’s, which up 
to this hour remains the clasEioal work on 
the province and its antiquHaea 
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from AiTakan, or the Buimese of Pegu, and if their object was to 
obtain possession of the tooth, they as probably were Buddhists ; but 
as they have left no buildings that have yet been identified as thoiis, 
it is impossible now to determine this. Whoe\^er they were, they 
were driven out, after 14G years’ possession, and were succeeded in or 
about A.I). 478 by Yayati, the lii*st of the Ivesari Une.^ The annals 
of the race unfortunately do not tell us who the Kosaris were, or 
whence they came. From the third kmg before the Yavana invasion 
being called Bato Kesari, it seems probable it may have been only a 
revival of the old dynasty; and from the circumstances narrated 
regarding the expulsion of these strangers, it looks as if it were due 
more to a local rising tlian to extraneous aid. If they came from the 
interior, it was from the north-west, wliere a similar style seems to 
have prevailed. Theii* story, as told in them own annals, states that 
the first, or one of the first kings of the race, imported, about the year 
A.D. 500, a colony — 10,000 Brahmans — from Ayodhya, and they being 
all bigoted Saivites, introduced that religion into the province, and 
rooted it so firmly there, that it was the faith of the land so long as the 
Kesaris ruled.^ If we read 100 as the number of the Brahmans, and 
A.D. 600 as the date of their advent, we shall probably be nejirer the 
truth ; but be this as it may, these Brahmans were settled at Jajepnr, 
not at Bhuvaneswar, and soon came into conflict with a class of Old 
Brahmans,” who had been established in the province long before 
their arrival. Mr. Hunter supposes them to have been Buddhists — 
Brahmans converted to the Buddhist faith — which seems prol)al)lo, 
but if this were so, they would certainly have become Vaishnavas on 
the decline of that religion, and such, I fancy, was certainly the case 
in this instance. 

The architecture of the province seems to me to confirm this view 
of the case, for, unless I am very much mistaken, the oldest temple 
in the city of Bhuvaneswar is that called Parasurameswara (Woodcut 
Ho. 280), which from its name, as well as the subjasts portrayed on 
its walls, I would take to be certainly Yaishnava. It may, however, 
belong to the preceding dynasty. Its style is certainly different from 
the early Kesari temples, and more like what we find in Dharwar 
and at other places outside the province. If, indeed, it were not 
found in a city which there seems every reason for thinking was 
founded by the Lion kings, I would not hesitate to give it a date of 
A.I). 450, instead of a.I). 500. It is not large, being only 20 ft. s(iUtiro® 


^ These particiUarsare taken, of course, Society,’ vol. iii. (N.S.), p, MO, et miq. 
from Stirling, * Asiatic Refearohes,' vol. * Huntoi-’a < Orissa,’ vol. i. p. 288. 

XV. pp. 263, 264. The whole evidence • This dimension is from Buhu Rajcn- 
was embodied in a paper on the Amra- dia’s * Orissan Antiquities,’ vol. i. p, 41, 
vati tope, ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic hut I don’t like it. 
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at its base ; but its sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom sur- 
passed, and there is an appropriateness about the ornaments greater 
than is seen in most of the temples. 

The temple itself is apparently 38 ft. in height, and from the 
summit to the base it is covered with sculptures of the most elaborate 
character, but still without detracting from the simplicity and vigour 
of its outline. 

If I am correct in assigning so early a date to the tower of this 
temple, it is evident that the porch must be a subsequent addition : 
in the first place, because it fits badly to the tower, but more 
because the necessities of its construction require pillars internally, 
and they do not occur in Orissan architecture till a long subsequent 
date. It may, however, be that if this is really the oldest temple of 
its class in Orissa, its design may be copied from a foreign example, 
and borrowed, with all its peculiarities, from a style practised else- 
where. Be that as it may, it is interesting as showing the mode 
by which light was sometimes introduced into the porches of these 
temples between the ends of the beams of the stone roof. As the 
sloping roofing-stones project considerably beyond the openings, a 
subdued light is introduced, without either the direct rays of the 
sun, or the rain being able to penetrate. 
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The temple of Mukteswara (Woodcut No. 231) is very similar 
in general design to that of Parasurameswara, but even richer and 
more varied in detail, and its porch partakes more of the regular 
Orissan type. It has no pillars internally, and the roof externally 



231. Temple of Makteawara. (From a Photograph.) 


■exhibits at least the germ of what wo find in the porches of tlus 
great temple at Bhnvaneswar and the Black Pagoda. Its dunoiisioiw 
are somewhat less than those of the last temple desorilKsd, but in its 
<da8s it may be considered the gem of Orissan architecture. 


2 K 2 



Ohap. II. GREAT TEMPLE AT BHUVAiTESWAR. yO 

Tiio style of these temples difPers so much from that of the next 
<>:roap, of which the great temijle is the typksLl example, that I was 
at one time inclined to believe they may have belouged to different 
religions— this one to the Vaishnava, that to the Saiva. I have no 
means, however, of verifying this conjecture, and it is not always 
easy to do so even on the spot, for in India there is nothing so 
(u)mmon as temples originally destined for the worship of one deity 
l)eing afterwards det^oted to that of another. Whatever may be the 
case ill this instance, it is well to bear this in mind, as, whenever we 
have a complete history of Orissaii architecture, these distinctions 
may lead to most important historical deductions. 

Besides these, there are several other temples which, from the 
style of their architecture, I would feel inclined to place as earlier 
than the great temple. One is known as Sari Deul, near the great 
temple, and another, a very complete and beautiful example, is called 
Moitre Mittra) Serai, which is almost a duplicate, on a small 

scale, of the great temple, except that it lias no repetition of itself on 
itself. As above pointed out, almost all the ornaments on the facades 
of Buddhist temples are repetitions of themselves ; but the Hindus 
do not seem to have adopted tins system so early, and the extent 
to which it is carried is generally a fair test of the age of Hindu 
temples. In the great Pagoda there are eight copies of itself on each 
face, and in the Kaj Rani the system is carried so far as almost to 
obliterate the original form of the temple. 

GnnAT Te^viple, Bhuvaxeswar. 

TJic great temple at Bhuvaueswiij^is one of the landmarks in the 
style. It seems almost certainly to have been built by Lelat Indra 
Ivcsari, who reigned from a.d. C17 to a.I). 657, and, taking it all in all, 
it is perhaps the finest example of a pimely Hindu temple iu India. 

Though not a building of the largest class, the dimensions of this 
temple in plan are, so far as I can make out, far from contemptible. 
The whole length is nearly 300 ft., with a breadth varying from 
00 ft. to 75 ft. The original temple, however, like almost aU those 
iu Orissa, consisted only of a vimana, or Bara Dewnl, and a porch 
or Jagamohan, shaded darker in the plan (Woodcut Xo. 232), and 
they extend only to 160 ft. The Nat and Bhog-mandirs, shaded 
lighter, were added iu the beginning of the 12th century. Though 
several temples have all these four apartments, so far as I can make 
out, none were originally erected mth them. The true Orissan 
temple is like that represented in Woodcut No, 124, a building with 
two apartments only, and these astylar, or practically so : the pillars 
were only introduced in the comparatively modern additions. 

The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first sight, 
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pleasing to the Em*opean eye ; but when on(;e the eye is aocustoiiied 


to it, it has a singularly solemn and 
pleasing aspect. It is a solid, and Avoiild 
be a plain square tower, but for the 
slight curve at the top, which takes off 
the hardness of the outline and intro- 
duces pleasingly the circular crowning 
object (VToodcut Xo. 288'). As compared 
with that at Tanjore (Woodcut No. 1 01), 
it certainly is by far the finer design 
of the two. In plan the southern ex- 
ample is the larger, being 82 ft. square. 
This one is only GO ft.^ from angle to 
angle, though it is 75 ft. across the 
central projection. Their height is 
nearly the same, both of them being 
over 180 ft., but the upper part of the 
northern tower is so much more solid, 
that the cubic contents of the two are 
probably not very different. Besides, 
however, greater beauty in form, the 
northern example excels the other im- 
measmrably in the fact that it is wholly 
in stone from the base to the apex, and 
— ^what, unfortunately, no woodcut can 
show — every inch of the surface is 
covered with carving in the most ela- 
borate mamier. It is not only the divi- 
sions of the courses, the roll-mouldings 
on the angles, or the breaks on the face 
of the tower : these are suflicient to re- 
lieve its flatness, and with any other 
people they would be deemed sufi&- 
cient ; but every individual stone in 
the tower has a pattern carved upon it, 
not so as to break its outline, but suffi- 
cient to relieve any idea of monotony. 
It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
say that if it would take a sum — say 
a lakh of rupees or pounds — ^to erect 
such a building as this, it would take 



232. Plan of On«t TcxDplc at Hlmvaueft- 
wflf. (Compiled partly firom Platt in 
Babu Kajendra's w-ork, but corrected 
from Photogrnplie. (Scale 60 ft* to 1 in.) 


* This and the dimensions in plan they are only mnnd numbers, and 
generally are taken from a table in Babu certainly incorrect, but they suffice for 
Bajendra’s vork, p. 41. I am afraid oompHrison. 
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three lakhs to carve it as this one is carved. 'Whether sucii an 
outlay is judicious or not, is another fiuestion. Most peojjle 
would be of oihnion that a building four times as large would 
produce a greater and more imposing architectural effect ; but 



233. View of Great Teniple, Bhuvaneswar. (From a Photograph.) 


this is not the way a Hindu ever looked at the matter. Infinite 
labour bestowed on every detail was the mode in which he thought 
he could render his temple most worthy of the deity ; and, 
whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the whole is cer- 
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tainly marvellously beautiful. It is not, however, in those parts 
of the building shown in the woodcut that the greatest aiuoiuit 
of carving or design was bestowed, but in the perpendicular pa.rts 
seen from the courtyard (lYoodcut No. 2H4:), There the scnli)ture 
is of a very high order 
and great beauty of 
design. This, however, 
ought not to surprise 
ns when we recollect 
that at Ainravati, on 
the banks of the Kist- 
nah, not far from the 
southern boundary of 
this kingdom, there 
stood a temple more 
delicate and elaborate 
in its carvings than 
any other building in 
India, ^ and that this 
temple had been finished 
probably not more than 
a century before the 
Kesari dynasty was 
established in Orissa ; 
and though the his- 
tory of art in India is 
written in decay, there 
was not much time for 
decline, and the dynasty 
was new and vigorous 
when this temple was 
erected. 

Attached to the Jagamohan of this temidc is a Nat-uiaiulir, or 
dancing-hall, whose date is, fortunately, perfectly well known, and 
enables us to measure the extent of this decay with almost absolute 
certainty. It was erected by the wife of Ralini between the years 
1099 and 1104.® It is elegant, of course, for art had not yet 
perished among the Hindus, but it differs from the style of the ])()r(b 
to which it is attached more than the leanest example of Tudoi* art 
differs from the vigour and grace of the buildings of the early 
Edwards. All that power of expression is gone which enabled the 
early architects to make small things look gigantic from the exu- 
berance of labour bestowed upon them. A glance at the Nat-inandir 



^ ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,* plates 48-98. ® Hunter’s ‘ Orissa,’ vol. i. p. 237. 
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is sufficient for the mastery of its details. A week’s stu<ly of the 
Jagamohan would every hour reveal new beauties. 

The last woodcut may convey some idea of the extent to which 
the older parts were elaborated : but even the photogi’aph hardly 
enables any one not familiar with the style to realise how exquisite 
the combination of solidity of mass nith exubeiance of ornament 
really is. 


During the four centuries and a half which elapsed between the 
erection of these two porches, Blmvaneswar was adonied with some 
hundreds of temples, some dozen of which have been i)hotographed, 
but hardly in sufficient detail to enable the student to classify them 
according to their dates. On the spot ^ it probably would be easy for 
any one trained to this class of study, and it would be a gi*eat gain if 
it w'ere done. The group nearest in richness and interest is that at 
Khajur^io, mentioned above (p. 245) ; but that group be'ongs to an 
age just subsequent 2 to that of the Blmvaneswar gi’oiip, and only 
enables us to see that some of the most elaborate of the Cuttack 
temples may exteud to the year 1000 or therea])outs. It is to this 
date that I would ascribe the erection of the Raj Rani temple. The 
names of those of which I liave jdiotographs, with their approximate 
data, are given in the list at the end of this chapter ; but I refrain 
from burdening the text with their uni)ronouiiceable names, as I 
despair, by any reasonable number of woodcuts, of illustrating their 
marvellous details iu anything like a satisfactory 
manner. 

The Raj Rani temple, as wiU be seen from the 
w'oodcut (No. 285), is small ; but the plan is ar- 
ranged so as to give great variety and play of 
light and shade, and as the details are of the most 
exquisite beauty, it is one of the gems of Orissan 
art. The following woodcut (No. 286), without 
attempting to illustrate the art, is quoted as cha- 
racteristic of the emblems of the Kesari line. 
Plan of mni Temple. Below the pillar are three kneeling elephants, over 
wMcli domineer three lions, the emblems of the mce. 
Above this a Nagni, or female Naga, with her 
seven-headed snake-hood, adorns the upper part of 
the pillar. They are to be found, generally in great numbers, in almost 
all the temples of the province. Over the doorway are the Nava 



^ It is to be hoped that Bahu Bajea- this will be the case, 
dra’s book may to some extent remedy * Cunningham's ‘ JReports,’ vol. ii. 
this deficiency. In the part, however, 416. 
now published, he does not promise that 
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Graha, or nine planets, which are almost more universal, both in 
temples dedicated to Vishnu and in those beloiij>'ing to the worship 
of Siva. Indeed, in so far as any external signs arc concerned, 
there does not seem to be any means by which the temples of the 
two religions can be dis- 
tinguished from one an- 
other. Throughout the 
pro^’ince, from the time 
we first meet it, about 
A.D. oOO, till it dies out 
about A.I). 1200, the style 
seems to be singularly 
uniform in its features, 
and it requires consider- 
able familiarity with it to 
detect its giadual progress 
towards decay. Notwith- 
standing this, it h easy to 
perceive that there are two 
styles of architecture in 
Orissa, which ran side by 
side with one another 
dmiiig the whole course. 

The first is represented 
by the temples of Parasu- 
rameswai-a and Muktes- 
warti (Woodcuts No. 230, 

231) ; the second by the great temple (Woodcut No. 233). They are not 
antagonistic, but sister styles, and seem certainly to have had at least 
partially different origins. We can find affinities with that of the 
Mukteswara group iu Dharwar and most parts of northern India : but 
I know of nothing exactly like the great temple anywhere else. It 
seems to be quite indigenous, and if not the most beautiful, it is tlu^ 
simplest and most majestic of the Indo-Arya]i styles. It may look 
like riding a hobby to death, but I cannot help suspecting a wooden 
origin for it — ^the courses look so much more like carved logs of 
wood laid one upon another than courses of masonry, and tlic mode 
and extent to which they are carved certainly savoms of the sanie 
material. There is amosqne built of Deodar line iu Kashmir, to Ixi 
referred to hereafter, which certainly seems to favour this hhia ; but 
till we find some older temples than any yet discovered iu Orissa 
this must remain in doubt. Meanwhile it may be well to point out 
that about one-half of the older temples in Orissa follow the tyj)e of 
the great temple, and one-half that of Mukteswara ; l)ut the two 
get confounded together in the 8th and 9th centuides, and are jni.xed 



Doorway in B(u Bani Temple. 
(From a Photograph.) 
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together into what may almost be called a new style in the Eaj Eani 
and temples of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Kaxarlt. 

With, perhaps, the single exception of the temple of Juganat at 
Puri, there is no temple in India better kno^^^l and about which more 
has been written than the so-called Black Pagoda at Kanaruc ; nor 
is there any one whose date and dedication is better known, if 
the literature on the subject could be depended upon. Stirling 
does not hesitate in asserting that the present edifice, ‘‘as is well 
known, was built by the Kaja Langora Xarsingh Deo, in A.n. 
1241, under the superintendence of liis minister Shibai Sautra;’'' 
and every one who has since written on the subject adopts this 
date without hesitation,^ and the native records seem to corfrm it. 
Complete as this evidence, at first sight, appears, I have no hesitation 
ill putting it aside, for the simple reason that it seems impossible 
— after the erection of so degraded a specimen of the art as the 
temple of Puri (a.I). 1174) — ^the style ever could have reverted to 
anything so beautiful as this. In general design and detail it is so 
similar to the- Jagamohan of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar that 
at first sight I should be inclined to place it in the same century ; 
but the details of the to'wer exhibit a progress towards modern forms 
which is unmistakeable,^ and render a difference of date of two or 
possibly even three centuries more probable. Yet the only written 
authority I know of for such a date is that given by Abul Pazl. 
After describing the temple, and ascribing it to Eaja I^arsingh Deo, 
in A,D. 1241, with an amount of detail and degree of circumstantiality 
wliich has deceived eveiy one, he quietly adds that it is said “ to be 
a work of 730 years’ antiquity.” ^ In other words, it was erected in 
A.n. 850 or a.d. 873, according to the date we assume for the com- 
position of the Ayeen Akbery. If there were a king of that name 
among the Rois faineants of the Kesari line, this would suffice ; but 
no such name is found in the lists.® This, hbwever, is not final ; for 
in an inscription on the Brahmaneswar temple the queen, who built 
it, mentions the names of her husband, Udyalaka, and six of his 

* * Asiatic Bcsearolies,* vol. xv. p, 327. I'esqiie Illustrations of Indian Architec- 

® Myself includt^d in the nutnher ! but, ture,’ part iii. It has since fallen entirely, 

as explained above, I had no knowledge but whether from stress of weather or by ' 
of the style when I visited Orissa, and aid from the Public Works Department 
had no photographs to illustrate the is by no means clear, 
architecture of temples to which I was * ‘Ayeen Akbery,’ Gladwin’s trans- 
not then allowed access. lation, vol. ii. p. 16. 

* When I visited Orissa in 1837 and « Hunter’s ‘Orissa,’ Appendix vii p. 
sketched this temple, a great part of the 187, et seqq. 

tower was still stanling- See ‘Pictu- 
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iiicestors ; but neither he nor any of them are to be found in the 
lists except the first, Janmejaja, and it is doubtful Nvlictlier even he 
was a Kesari king or the hero of the ‘ Mahabharata.’ ^ In all this 
uncertainty we liave really nothing to guide us but the architecture, 
and its testimony is so distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful 
that this temple really belongs to the latter half of the 9th century. 

Another point of interest connected with this temple is, that all 
authors, apparently following Abul Pazl, agree that it was like the 
temple of Marttand, in Kashmii- {ante^ p. 287), dedicated to the sini. 
I have never myself seen a Sun temple in India, and being entirely 
ignorant of the ritual of the sect, I would not wish to appear to 
dogmatise on the subject ; but I have already expressed my doubts 
as to the dedication of Maittand, and I may be allowed to repeat 
them here. The traces of Sun worship in Bengal are so slight that 
they have escaped me, as they have done the keen scrutiny of the 
late H. H. "VYilson.^ 

In the Vedas it appeal’s that Vishnu is called the Sim, or it may 
be the sun bears the name of Vishnu ; ® and this may a(^count, 
perhaps, for the way in which the name has come to be aj)plied to 
this temple, which diffem in no other respect from the other temples 
of Vishnu found in Orissa. The architectimd forms are identical ; 
they are adorned with the same symbols. The Nava Qraha, or nine 
planets, adorn the lintel of this as of all the temples of the Ivesari 
line. The seven-headed serpent-forms ai*e found on every teini)le 
of the race, from the great one at Bhuvaneswar to this one, and it 
is only distinguishable from those of Siva by the obscenities that 
disfigure a pait of its sculptures. This is, unfortunately only too 
common a characteristic of Vaishnava temples all over India, but is. 
hardly, if ever, found iu Saiva temples, and never was, so far as I 
know, a characteristic of the worsliip of the Sun god. 

Architecturally, the great beauty of this temple arises from the 
form of the design of the roof of the Jagamohan, or porch — ^thc only 
part now remaining. Both in dimensions and detail, it is extremely 
like that of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar, but it is here divided 
into three storeys instead of two, which is an immense improvement, 
and it rises at a more agreeable angle. The first and second storeys 
consist of six cornices each, the third of five only, as shown in the 

* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of tion. Even, however, if tho case wore 

Bengal,’ vol. vii. p. 557. much less strong than it appears to be,. 

® * Asiatic Besearches,’ vol. xvi, p. 25. it by no means follows that what was 

* In his ‘ Antiquities of Orissa * (p. 151), only dimly shadowed forth in tho Vedas 
Babu Bajendra sums up exhaustively the may not have become an accopiod fact in 
argument for and against \'ishuu being tho Puranas, and an cstahlijiied dogma 
considered the same as the Sun in the in Orissa in the 9th century, whou this 
Vedas, and, on the whole, mahes out temple was erected. 

a strong case in favour of the identifica- 
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diagram Woodcut JTo. 124. The two lower oiie< are carved with 
iufiuite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, uud tlie aiitefisin 
at the angles and breaks are used with an elegance and judginent a 
true Yavana could hardly have siupassed. There is, so far as I know, 
no roof in India where the same play of light and shade is (obtained 
with an equal amount of richness and constructive propriety as in 
this instance, nor one that sits so gracefuUy on the base that 
supports it. 

Internally, the chamber is singularly plain, but jDresents some 
constructive peculiarities worthy of attention. On the floor it is 
about 40 ft. square, and the walls rise plain to about the same height. 
Here it begins to hiacket inwards, till it contracts to about 2(» ft., 
where it was ceiled with a flat stone roof, supported by vTought- 
iron beams — Stirling says nine, nearly 1 ft. square by 12 ft. to 28 ft, 
long.^ My measurements made the section less — 8 in. to 1) in., but 
the length greater, 28 ft. ; and Bahu Eajendra points out that one, 
21 ft. long, has a square section of 8 in. at the end, but a depth of 
11 in, in the centre,^ showing a knowledge of the properties and 
strength of the material that is remarkable in a people who are now 
so utterly incapable of forging such masses. The iron pillar at Dellii 
(Woodcut No. 281) is even a more remarkable example than this, and 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been given as to the mode in 
which it was manufactiued. Its object, however, is plain, while the 
employment of these beams here is a mystery. They were not wanted 
for strength, as the building is still Arm after they have fallen, and 
so expensive a false ceiling was not wanted architecturally to roof so 
plain a chamber. It seems to be only another instance of that pro- 
fusion of labour which the Hindus loved to lavish on the temples of 
their gods. 


Puri. 

When from the capital we turn to Puri, we find a state of affairs 
more altered than might be expected from the short space of time 
that had elapsed between the building of the Black Pagoda and the 
celebrated one now found there. It is true the dynasty had changed. 
In 1181, the Kesari Vansa, with their Saiva worship, had been super- 
seded by the Ganga Vansa, who were apparently as devoted followers 
of Vishnu ; and they set to work at once to signalise their triumph 
by erecting the temple to Juganfi,t, which has since acquired such a 
world-wide celebrity. 


* * Asiatic Besearohes/ vol. xv. p. 330. once supported, and it is extremely difS.- 
® These discrepancies arise from the otilt to get at them so as to obtain correct 
fact that the beams lie on the floor buried measurements, 
under th« ruins of the stone loftf they 
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It is not, of course, to be supposed that the kings of tlie Criiiiga 
line were the first to introduce the worship of Vishnu to Orissa. The 
whole traditions, as recorded by Stirling, contradict such an assump- 
.tioii, and the first temple erected on this spot to tlie deity is said 
to have been built by Yayati, the founder of tlie Kcsari line.^ He it 
was who recovered the sacred image of Jiiganat from the place where 
it had been buried 150 years before, on the invasion of the Ya^'anas, 
and a “ new teinjde was erected by him on the site of the old one, 
wliioh was found to be much dilapidated and o^'erwhe‘llned with 
sand.” 2 This, of course, was before the aiTi\'al of the Ayodhya Brah- 
mans alluded to aljove, who, though they may have retained pos- 
‘sesaion of the capital dining the continuance of the dynasty, did not 
apparently interfere with the rival worship in the provinces. 

It would indeed be contrary to all ex]3erience if, in a country 
where Buddhism once existed, those who Avere followers of that faith 
had not degenerated first into Jainism and then into Vishnuism. At 
Udayagiri wo have absolute proof in the caves of the first ti-ansition, 
and that it continued there till the time when the Mahrafctas erected 
the little temple on the southern peak. In like manner, there 
seems little doubt that the tooth relic was preserved at Piui bill 
the im-asiou of the Yavanas, apparently, iis before mentioned, to 
obtain possession of it. According to the Buddhist version, it was 
buried in the jungle, but dug up again shortly afterwards, and con- 
veyed to Ceylon.^ According to the Brahmaiiical a(‘.(5()nnt, it was 
the image of Juganilt, and not the tooth, that was hidden and reco- 
vered on the departoe of the Yavanas, and then was enshrined at 
Jugaiidt ill a new temple on the sands. The tradition of a bone of 
Krishna being contained in the image ^ is evidently only a Ih-ahmani- 
»cal form of Buddhist relic worship, and, as Im been fre<iuently sug- 
:gested, the three images of Jugan^t, his brother Balbliadra, md tlu^ 
•sister Subhadhra, are only the Buddliist trinity— Buddha, Dhanna, 
.Saiiga — disguised to suit the altered condibion of belief among tluj 
common people. The pilgrimage, the fidt Jutra, the suH])ension of 
caste prejudices, everything iu faot at Puri, is redolent of Budclhisiu, 
but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to bo reoognisal)le by those 
who know that faith only iu its older and purer form. 

The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable as 
that of the style. Even Stirling, who was no cii])tious ci-itio, re- 
marks that it seems unaccountable, in an age wlicn tlie arcjliitectH 
obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most (jhsch jiar- 
ticularly lavish in the use of sculptural ornament, so little jiaius 


* ‘A8iatioEes43arches,* vol, XV. p. 316, wanso in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
® Loc. oit., p. 265. Society of Bengal,^ vf>l. ■vi. p. 856, et 

» Tourriour’s abstract of the Dala- ^ ‘Asiatic Researches/ vol xv. p. 820. 
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should have been taken with the decoration and finishum- of this- 
sacred and stupendous edifice.^ It Ls not, however, only in the detail, 
but the outline, the proportions, and every aiTaugeuient of the teuipK 
show that the art in this province at least had received a fatal domi- 
ward impetus from which it never recovered. 

As will he seen from the annexed plan^ (TVoodcut No. 287 ,i, this 
temple has a double enclosure, a tiling otherwise unknown in the 
north. Externally it measures 67() ft. by 64rt ft., and is surrounded 
by a Avail 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, with four gates. The inner enclosure 



m. 


Scale 200 to OieUncli 

Plan of Temple ot JnganAt at Pnrt (From a Plan ly E. P. Mukeiji.) 


measures 420 ft. by 315 ft., and is enclosed by a double wall with 
four openings. "Within thfc last stands the Bara Dewnl, A, measuring 
30 ft. across the centre, or 5 ft. more than the great temple at Bhn- 
vaneswar ; with its porch or Jagamohan, B, it measures 155 ft. east 
and west, while the great tower rises to a height of 192 ft.® Beyond 

' ‘ Asiatic Besearches,’ yol. xy. p. 815. sftd Mukeiji, and is the onfy plan I eyer 

^ The plan is reduced from one to a found done by a uatiye sufficiently cor- 
scale of 40 feet to 1 in., made by an rect to be use^ except as a diagram, or 
intelligent uatiye assistant to the Public after serious doctoring. 

Works Department, named Badhioa Pnor- * Hunter, < Orissa/ yol i p. 128. 
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this two other porches were afterwards added, the Nat-mandir, C, and 
Bhog-mandir, D, making the whole length of the temple about J'>00 ft., 
or as nearly as may be the same as that at Bhuvaiieswar, Besides 
this there are, as in all great Hindu temples, numberless smaller 
shrines within the two enclosures^ but, as in all instances in the 
north, they are kept subordinate to the principal one, winch here 
towel’s supreme over all. 



238. View of Tower of Temple of Jugan&t, (From a i*iioiK)grai)h. ) 


Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irrognliirity of plan, 
this temple does not differ materially in arrangement from the great 
ones at Bhuvaneswar and elsewhere ; bnt besides the absence of detail 
already remarked upon, the outline of its vimana is totally devoid 
either of that solemn solidity of the earlier examples, or the grace that 
characterised those subsequently erected; and when wo add to this 
that whitewash and paint have done their worst to add vulgarity to 
forms already sufidoieutly ungraceful, it will easily ho understood that 
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this, the most famous, is also tlie most disappointing of northern 
Hindu temples.! As may be seen from the prec*fdiug illustration 
(Woodcut No. 288), the parts are so nearly the same as those found 
in all the older temples at Bhuvaneswar, that the difference could 
hardly be expressed in words ; even the woodcut, however, is sufficient 
to show how changed they are in effect, but the building itself should 
he seen fully to appreciate the degradation that has taken place. 


Jajepur and Cuttack. 

Jajepur, on the Byturni, was one of the old capitals of the pro- 
vince, and even now contains temples which, from the squareness of 
their forms, may be old, but, if so, they have been so completely dis- 
guised by a thick coating of plaster, that their carvings are entirely 
obliterated, and there is nothing by which their age can be deter- 
mined. The place was long occupied by the Mahomedans, and the 
presence of a handsome mosque may account for the disappearance of 
some at least of the Hindu remains. There is one pillar, however, still 
standing, which deserves to be illustrated as one of the most pleasing 
examples of its class in India (Woodcut No. 289). Its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste ; but the mouldings of 
the base, which are those on which the Hindus were accustomed to 
lavish the utmost care, have unfortunately been destroyed. Originally 
it is said to have supported a figure of Garuda — ^the Yahaua of Vishnu 
— ^aiid a figure is pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, aud 
if it is the case, the pillar is of the 12th or 13th century. This also 
seems to be the age of some remarkable pieces of sculpture which 
were discovered some years ago on the brink of the river, where they 
had apparently been liiddeu from Mabomedan bigotry. They are in 


' News bas just rt-aohecl this country j on iron beams, and looked as if it could 
of a curious accident haying happened i only huyebeen shaken down by an earth- 
in this temple. Just after the gods had ■ quake. I haye little doubt that a simi- 
bteu lemoved from their Sinhasau to , lar false roof was formed someway up the 
take their annual excursion to the ^ tower over the altar at Puri, hut formed 
•Gundicha Ndr, some stones of the roof | probably of stone laid on wooden beams 
fell in, and would haye killed any atten- ; and either decay or the white ants having 
dants and smashed the gods had they destroyed the timber, the stones have 
not fortunately all been absent. As- ' fallen as naiTated. 

Burning the interior of the Bara Dewul A similar roof so supported on wooden 
to bo as represented (Woodcut No. 124), , beams still exists in the structural temple 
it is not easy to see how this could have | on the shore at Mahavellipore, and, I 
happened. But in the same woodcut the j have no doubt, elsewhere, but it is almost 
por<^ OP Jagamolian of the Kanaruo j impossible to get access to these cells 
pagoda is represented with a fiat false I when the gods are at home, and the 
roof, which has fallen, and now enoum- - places are so dark it is equally impossible 
bers the floor of the apartment, Tliat | to see, except when in ruins, how they 
roof, however, was formed of stone laid i were roofed. 
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quite a different style from anything at Bhuvaneswar or Kaiiaruo, 
and probably more modern than anything at those places. 

Cuttack became the capital of the country in a.x). 0811— 100 G, when 
a certain Markut Kesari built a stone 
rev^tement to protect the site from en- 
croachment of the river.^ It too, how- 
ever, has suffered, first from the intoler- 
ant higotiy of the Moslem, and after- 
wards from the stolid indifference^ of 
the British ruler’s, so that vei’y little 
remains ; but for this the nine-storeyed 
l)alace of Mukmid Deo, the contem- 
poraiy of Akbar, might still remain to 
us in such a state at least as to be intel- 
ligible. We hear so much, however, of 
these nine-storeyed palaces and vihai’as, 
that it may be worth while quoting 
Abul Pazl’s description of this one, in 
order to enable us to undei’staud some of 
the allusions and descriptions we after- 
wards may meet with ; — “ In Cuttack,” 
he says, “ there is a fine palace, built by 
Rajah Mukund Deo, consisting of nine 
storeys. The first storey is for ele- 
phants, camels, and horses ; the second 
for artillery and military stores, where 
also are quarters for the guards and 
other attendants ; the third is occupied 
by porters and watchmen ; the fourth is 
appropriated for the several artificers ; 
the kitchens make the fifth range ; the sixth conhiins the Rajah’s 
public apartments ; the seventh is for the transaction of private 
business ; the eighth is where the .women reside ; and the ninth is the 
Rajah’s sleeping apartment. To the south,” he adds, of this pilace 
is a very ancient Hindu temple.”® 

As Orissa at the period when this was written was practically a 
part of Akbar’s kingdom, there seems little doubt that this description 
was furnished by some one who knew the place. There are seven- 
storeyed palaces at Jeypur and Bijapur still standing, which 
were erected about this date, and one of five storeys in Akbar’s 
own palace at Puttehpore Sikri, but none, so far as I know, of nine 



* ‘ Asiatic Researohes/ vol. xv. p. 367. | * Ayeen Akbery/ Gladwin's trans* 

* Ibid , p. 385 ; Hmtei's • Orissa,’ voL lation, vol. ii. p. X3. 
i. p. 266. 
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storeys, though I see no reason for doubting the con'ectness of the 
description of the one just quoted. 

Although it thus consequently happens that we have no more 
means of ascertaining what the civil edifices of the Indo- Aryans of 
Orissa were like, than we have of those of the contemporary Dra- 
vidians, there is a group of engineering objects which throw some 
light on the arts of the period. As has been frequently stated above, 
the Hindus hate an arch, and never will use it except under com- 
pulsion. The Mahomedans taught them to get over their prejudices 
and employ the arch in their civil buildings in later times, but to 



Hindu Bridge Cfuttack. *• Photegrapli.) 


tho present day they avoid it in their temples in so far as it is 
possible to do so. In Orissa, however, in the 18th centniy, they built 
numerous bridges in various parts of the province, but never em- 
ployed a true arch in any of them. The Atarah N’ullah bridge at 
Puri, built by Kebir Narsingh Deo, about 1250, has been drawn and 
described by Stirling, and is the finest in the province of those still 
in use. Between the abutments it is 275 ft. long, and with a road- 
way 86 ft. wide. That shown in the above woodcut (No. 240) is 
probably older, and certainly more picturesque, though constructed 
on the same identical plan. It may be unscientific, but many of 
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these old bridges are standing and in use, while many of those we 
have constructed out of the ruins of the temples and palaces have 
been swept away as if a curse were upon them. 

OONOLTJSIOY, 

The above may be considered as a somewhat meagi’e account of 
one of the most complete and interesting styles of Indian architecture. 
It would, however, be impossible to do it justice without an amount 
of illustration incompatible with the scope of this work, and with 
details drawn on a larger scale than its pages admit of. It is to be 
hoped that Babu Rajendra’s work may, to some extent, at least, 
supply this deficiency. The first volume can only, however, be con- 
sidered as introductory, being wholly occupied with preliminary 
matters, and avoiding aU dates or descriptions of particular buildings. 
The seconcj., when it appears, may remedy this defect, and it is 
to be hoped will do so, as a * good monograph of the Orissan style 
would convey a more correct idea of what Indian art really is than 
a fliTvn'lar account of any other style we are acquainted with in India. 
From the erection of the temple of Parasurameswara, a.d. 500, to that 
of Jugan^t at Puri, A.D. 1174, the style steadily progresses without any 
interruption or admixture of foreign elements, while the examples 
are so numerous that one might be found for every fifty years of 
the period— probably for every twenty— and wc might thus have a 
chronometric scale of Hindu art during these seven centuries that 
would be invaluable for application to other places or styles. It is 
also in Orissa, if anywhere that we may hope to find the mmmbnla 
that will explain much that is now mysterious in the forms of the 
temples and the origin of many parts of their ornamentation. An 
examination, for instance, of a hundred or so of the ruined and half- 
ruined temples of the province would enable any competent jK^mon to 
say at once how far the theory above enunciated (Woodcut No. 124) — 
to account for the curved form of the towers — ^was or was not in 
accordance with the facts of the case, and, if opposed to them, what 
the true theory of the curved form really was. In like manner, it 
seems hardly doubtful that a careful examination of a groat number 
of examples would reveal the origin of the amalaka crowning orna- 
ment. I feel absolutely convinc^, as stated above, that it did not 
grow out of the berry of the Phyllanthm mblica^ and am very 
doubtful if it had a vegetable origin at all. But no one yet has 
suggested any other theory which will bear examination, and it is 
only from the earliest temples themselves that any satisfactory 
answer can be expected. 

It is not only, however, that these and many other technical 
questions will be answered when any competent person undertakes a 

2 F 2 
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thorough oxSiiuiuditioii of the ruins, but they ■will afford a picture of 
the civilization and of the arts and religion of an Indian community 
during seven centuries of isolation from external influences, such as can 
hardly be obtained from any other source. So far as we at present 
know, it is a singularly pleasing picture, and one that will well repay 
any pains that may be taken to present it to the EngUsh public in a 
complete and intelligible form. 


Tentative List of Dates and Dimensions op the Pbincipal Orissan I’emples. 


Dates. 

500-600 

600-700 ^ 
657 .. 

700-850 

873 .. 

900-1000 I 

1104 .. 
1198 .. 


Exrernal Internal 

Dimensions Dimeosions 
of Towers. of Cells, 

ft ft. ft. ft, 

Parasurameswara 20 x 20 .• H x 9 

Mukteswara 14 x 14 .. 6 x 6 

Sari Dewala 24 x 22 .. 12 x 12 

Mriitre Serai 

Ananta Vasu Deva 26 X 26 .. 16 x 14 

Bhuvaneswar .. .. .. .. 66 X 60 42 x 42 

Sideswara 

Vitala Devi 

Markandeswara in Puri 

Brahmeswara 

Kanaruc 60 x 60 40 x 40 (?) 

Kedareswar 

Baj Bani .. 82 X 25 .. 12 X 12 

Nat Mandir at Bhuvaneswar 

JuganS.t, Puri 78 x 73 .. 29 x 29 * 


* These dimensions, except those of 
Eanaruc, are taken from a fable in Babu 
Bajendra's ‘ Antiquities of Orissa,* vol. i. 
p. 41, and are sufficient to give an idea 
of the relative size of the building. So 
far as I can make out they are taken 
from angle to angle of, the towers, but as 
they all have pr* jeotions on their faces, 


when cubed, as is done in the table re- 
ferred to, they are much too small. I may 
also observe that I know of no instance 
in which the two dimensions differ. The 
four faces are always, I believe, alike. 
The dates are my own ; none are given, 
except for the great temple, in the Babuls 
first volume. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

WESTERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Dharwar— Biahmanical Rock-cut Temples. 


Dhakwau. 

If the province of Orissa is interesting from the completeness and 
nniformity of its style of Indo-Aryan architecture, that of Dharwar, 
or, more correctly speaking of Maharastra, is almost equally so from 
exactly the opposite conditions. In the western province, the Dra- 
vidian style struggles with the northern for supremacy during all 
the earlier stages of their gi*owth, and the mode in which the one 
influenced the other will be one of the most interesting and in- 
structive lessons we can learn from their study, when the materials 
exist for a thorough investigation of the arcliitectural history of this 
province. In magnificence, however, the western can never pretend 
to rival the eastern province. There are more and far finer buildings 
in the one city of Bhuvaneswai alone than in all the cities of 
Maharastra put together, and the extreme elaboration of their details 
gives the Orissan examples a superiority that the western temples cannot 
pretend to rival. 

Among the oldest and most characteristic of the Dharwar temples 
is that of Papanatha, at Pumdkul, or Pittadkul, as it is now S])elt. 
As will be seen from the plan of this temple given above (Woodcut 
No. 122, page 221), the cell, with its tower, has not the same 
predominating importance which it always had in Orissa ; and 
instead of a mere vestibule it has a fom'-pillarod porch, which would 
iu itself be sufficient to form a complete temple ou the etistern side 
of India. Beyond this, however, is the great porch, Mantapa, or 
Jagamohan — square, as usual, but here it possesses sixteen ])illar8, 
iu four groups, instead of the astylar arrangements so common in 
the east. It is, iu fact, a copy, with very slight alterations, of the 
plan of the great Saiva temple at the same place (Woodcut No. 189), 
or the Kylas at Ellora (Woodcut No. 186). These, with others recently 
brought to light, form a group of early temples wholly Dravidian iu 
style, but having no affinity, except in plan, with the Temple of 
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Papanatlia, which is as essentially Indo-Aryan in all its architectural 
arrangements. This, in fact, may be looked upon as the charac- 
teristic difference between the styles of Dharwar and Orissa. The 
western style, from its proximity to the Dravidian and admixture 
with it, in fact, used pillars freely and with effect whenever wanted ; 
while their use in Orissa is almost unknown in the best ages of the 
style, and their introduction, as it took place there, showed only too 



241, View of Temple of Papanatiba at Pittadkul. (From a Fbotograpb.) 


clearly the necessity that had arisen in the decay of the style, to supply 
with foreign forms the want of originality of invention. 

The external effect of the building may be judged of from the 
above woodcut (No. 241). The outline of the tower is not mUke 
that of the Parasurameswara temple at Bhuvaneswar, with which it was 
probably contemporary — circa a.d. 500 — ^but the central belt is more 
pronounced, and always apparently was on the west side of India. 
It will also be observed in this tower that every third course has oa 
the angle a form which has just been described as an amalaka in 
peaking of the crowning members of Oiissan temples. Here it looks 
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as if the two intemiediate courses siniulated roofs, or a roof in two 
storeys, and then this crowning member was introduced, and the same 
thing repeated over and over again tm the requisite height was 
obtained. In the Parasnrameswara there are three intermediate 
courses (Woodcut No. 280 ) ; in the great tower at Bhuvaneswar, 
five; and in the more modern temples they disappear from the 
angles, but axe supplied by the miniature temple-forms applied to 
the sides. In the temple at Buddh Gaya the same form occurs 
(Woodcut No. 16 ) on the angle of each storey; but there it looks 
more like the capital of a pillar, which, in fact, I believe to be its real 
original. But from whatever form derived, this repetition on the angles 
is in the best possible taste ; the eye is led upwards by it, and is pre- 
pared for the crowning member, which is thus no longer isolated and 
alone, but a part of a complete design. 

The frequency of the repetition of this ornament is, so far as is 
now known, no bad test of the age of a temple. If an example were 
found where every alternate course was an amalaka, it probably would 
be older than any temple we have yet known. It would then represent 
a series of roofs, five, seven, or nine storeys, built over one another. It 
had, however, passed into conventionalities before we meet with it. 

Whenever the temples of this district are thoinughly investigiited, 
they wiU, no doubt, throw immense light on the early history of the 
style.^ As the case now stands, however, the principil interest 
centres in the caves of Badami, which being the only Brahmauical 
caves known that have positive dates upon them, they give us a fixed 
point from which to reason in respect of other series such as we have 
never had before. For the present, they must make way for other 
examples better known and of more general architectural interest. 

Brahmauical Rock-cut Temples. 

Although the structural temples of the Badami group * in Dliarwar 
are of such extreme interest, as has been pointed out above, they are 
surpassed in importance, for our present purposes at least, by the 
rock-cut examples. 

At Badami there are three caves, not of any great dimensions, 

> The two works on this subject are * For architectural purposes Iho three 
the * Arohiteotural History of Dharwar places may be considered as ouo. Aiwulli 
and Mysore,* foL, 100 plates, Murray, is five or six miles north of Badami-^ and 
1866, and Burgess’s * Report on the Bel- iPurudkul or Pittadknl as far south. Ton 
gam and Kuladgi Districts,’ 1874. Con- miles covers the whole, which must have 
sideling the time available and tbe been in the 6th or 7th century a place 
means at his disposal, Mr. Burgess did of great importance — possibly Watipi- 
wonders, but it is no dispraise to say pura, the capital of the Ohalukyas in 
that he has not, nor oonld any man in the 5th or 6th century. See * Journal of 
his place, exhaust so vast a subject. the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. iv. p. 9. 
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but of singular interest from their architectural details and sculp- 
tures, and more so from the fact that one of them, iTo. 3, contains an 
inscription with an undoubted date upon it. There are, as pointed 
out above, innumemble Buddhist inscriptions on the western caves, 
but none with dates from any well-ascertained era, and none, un- 
fortunately, of the Brahmanical caves at Ellora or elsewhere have 
inscriptions that can 'be called integral, and not one certainly with a 
date on it. The consequence is, that the only mode by which their 
ages could be approximated was by arranging them in sequences, 
according to our empirical or real Imowledge of the history of the 
period during which they were supposed to have been excavated. At 
Bllora, for instance, it was assumed that the Buddhist preceded the 
Brahmanical excavations, and that these were succeeded by the Jaina ; 
and various local and architectural peculiarities rendered this hypo- 
thesis extremely probable. Arguing on this basis, it was found that 
the one chaitya cave there, the Viswakarma, was nearly identical in 
style with the last of the four chaityas at Ajunta (No. 26), and that 
cave, for reasons given above, was placed at the end of the 6th 
century, say a.d. 600. The caves next it were assumed -to occupy the 
7th century, thus leading on to the Eameswara group, about a.d. 700, 
and the Jaina group would then have occupied the next centuiy. 
The age of the Kylas or Dravidian group, being exceptional, could 
only be determined by extraneous evidence, and, as already pointed 
out, from its extreme similarity with the great temple at Pittadkul, 
belongs almost certainly to the 8th century ; and fmm a similar chain 
of reasoning the Jaina group is brought back to about the same age, or 
rather earlier, say a.d. 650. 

The inscription on the No. 3 cave at Badami is dated in the twelfth 
year of the reign of a well-known king, Mangaliswara, in the 500th 
year after the inauguration of the Saka king, or in 79 ; the date 
therefore is A.n. 579. Admitting, which I think its architecture ren- 
ders nearly certain, that it is the earliest of the three, still they are 
so like one .another, that the latest must be assumed to have been 
excavated within the limits of the next century, say A.i). 575-700. 
Comparing the architecture of this group with that known as the 
central or Eameswara group at Ellora, it is so nearly identical, 
that though it may be slightly more modem, it can hardly now be 
doubted they too, including perhaps the cave known as the Ashes of 
Eavana, must have been excavated in the 7th century. Instead, there- 
fore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we are forced to fall back on 
that marvellous picture of religious toleration described by the 
Chinese Pilgrim as exhibited at Allahabad in the year a.d. 643. On 
that occasion the King Siladitp distributed alms or gifts to 10,000 
priests (religteux)^ the first day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya the Sun (Vishnu ?), and the third in honour of Iswara or 
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Siva and the eighteen kings who assisted at this splendid quin- 
quennial festiral seem promiscuously to have honoured equally these 
three divinities. "With this toleration at head-quarters, we ought not to 
he surprised if we find the temples of the three religious overlapping 
one another to some extent. 

The truth of the matter is, that one of the greatest difficulties an 
antiquary experiences before the 8th century, is to ascertain to what 
divinity any temple or a cave is dedicated. In the three caves, for 
instance, at Badanii, the sculj)tures are wholly Vaishnava, and no one 
would doubt that they were dedicated to that deity, hut in the sanc- 
tuaries of all is the lingam or emblem of Siva. It has been suggested 
that this may have been an afterthought, but if so the cave must ha^'e 
been without meaning. There is no sinhasan or throne on which an 
image of a deity could be placed, nor is the cell large enough for that 
pmpose. 

Unfortunately there are no Buddhist buildiugs or caves so far 
south as Badami, and we are consequently deprived of that means for 
comparison ; and before anything veiy definite can be laid down, it 
will require that some one familiar with the subject should go o\'er 
the whole of the western caves, and institute a rigid cc>n)]>arison of 
their details. Meanwhile, however, the result of the translations of 
the inscriptions gathered by Mr. Bm'gess, and of his plans and Adews,^ 
is that we must compress oiu history of the western caves within nar- 
rower limits than originally seemed necessary.^ Tlie buildings in the 
Dharwar district seem all to be comprised between the years 500 
and 750 A.D., with probably a slight extension cither way, and those 
at Ellora being certainly synchronous, must equally bo limited to the 
same period of time. 

Bending a more complete investigation, which I hope may be 
undertaken before long, I would propose the following as a tentative 
chronology of the far-famed series of caves at Ellora : — 

Buddhist :—Vi8wakama to Bas Avatarn ., .. a.d. 500-G00 


Jaina ludra, Juganat, Suhhas, &c 550-050 

Hindu i—Rameswara to Bhumnar Lena .. .. 000-750 

Bravidian Kylas 7ii5-S00 


The cave at Elephanta follows of course the date here given for 
the Dhumnar Lena, and must thus date after the middle of the 8tli 
century.^ 

* *HistoiredeHiouenThsang,»p.255; furies at my disposal. It now appears 
‘ Vie et Voyages,’ yol. i p. 280. they must bo blotted out as non-oxistent 

® ‘ Report OQ the Bistrict of Belgam for any historical or artistic purpose, 
and Kuladgi.’ 1874 * This is the date given, by Mr. Burgess 

» When I originally wrote on the sub- in his description in ‘The Oaves at 
ject I thought I had the 9th and lOfh cen- Elephanta,’ Bombay, 1871, p. 5. 
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These dated caves and buildings have also rendered aiiotlifT service 
to the science of archaeology, inasmuch as they enable ns to state with 
confidence that the principal caves at ]!iraliavelli[tore must be cii'ouin- 
scribed within the same limits. The architecture there ])eiiig so lean 
and poop, is most misleading, but, as Innted above, I believe it arose 
from the fact that it was Dravidian, and copied literally from struc- 
tural buildings, by people who had not the long experience of the 
Buddhists in cave architecture to guide them, for there seems to have 
been no Buddhists so far south. But l)e that as it may, a compiirison 
of the Hindu sculi'>tures at Badami with those of Ellora on the one 
hand, and Mahavellipore on the other, renders it almost absolutely 
certain that they were practically contemporaiy. The famous bas- 
relief of Dm’ga, on her lion, slaying !Mahasura, the Miiiotam',^ is 
earlier than one very similar to it at Ellora ; and one, the Yiratanqtfi.^ 
is later hy proha])ly a century than the sculpture of the same subject 
in cave 3 at Badami.^ Some of the other bas-reliefs are later, some 
earlier, than those representing similar subjects in the three series, 
but it seems now impossible to get over the fact that they are jjracti- 
cally synchronous. Even the great bas-relief, which I was inclined to 
assign to a more modem period, probably belongs to the 7fch or 8th 
century. The great Naga king, whom all the world are there worship- 
ping, is represented as a man whose head is shaded by a seven-headed 
serpeiit-hood, but also with a serpent-body from the waist downwards. 
That form was not known in the older Buddhist sculptures, hut has 
been found on all the Orissan temples (for instance TToodcut 
No. 280), and nearly as frequently at Badami.^ This difficulty being 
removed, there seems no reason why this gigantic sculpture should not 
take the place, which its state of execution would otherwise assign to 
it — say A.D. 700 — ^as a mean date, subject to subsequent adjustment. 

Ill a general work like the present it is of course impossible to 
illustrate so extensive a group as that of the Brahmanioal caves to 
such an extent as to render their history or affinities intelligible to 
those who have not by other means become familiar with the subject. 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the materials exist by which 
any one may attain the desired information with very little difficulty. 
Daniell’s drawings — or rather Mr. Wales’ — made in 1795, have long 
made the public acquainted with the principal caves at Ellora ; Sir 
Charles Malet’s paper in the sixth volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches ; ’ 
Seely’s ‘Wonders of Ellora,’ published in 1820, and numerous other 
works, with the photographs now available, supply nearly all that 
can be desired in that direction. The same may be said of Elephanta, 

» ‘ TransaotiouB of tha Boyal Asiatic • Burgess, ‘Report on Belgam/ &o. 
Society,' vol. ii. pi. 4^. pl- 3L 

* Loo. cit., pl. 6. * boo. cit, pis. 20, 23, 40. 
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which has been exhaustively treated by Mr. Burgess in the work 
above referred to. Chambers’ paper in the second volume of the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ supplies, with Dr. Hunter’s 
photographs, a vast amount of information regarding the Mahavelli- 
pore antiquities ; and Mr. Burgess’s recent report on the Dharwar 
caves completes, to a great extent, the information wanted to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the group. Notwithstanding this, it is well 
worthy of a monograph, insomuch as it affords the only representation 
of the art and mythology of the Hindus on the revival of their 
religion, which was commenced by the Guptas a.b. 318-4()5, but really 
inaugurated by the great Vicramaditya, a.d. 495-530, and which, when 
once started, continued to flourish till the great collapse in the 
8th century. 

After all, however, the subject is one more suited to the purposes 
of the mythologist and the sculptor than to the architect. Like all 
rock-cut examples, except the Dravidian, the caves have the intolemblo 
defect of having no exteriors, and consequently no external archi- 
tectural form. The only parts of them which strictly belong to 
architectural art are their pillars, S|id though a serks of them would 


be interesting, they vary so 
much, from the nature of the 
material in which they are 
carved, and from local circum- 
‘ stances, that they do not possess 
the same historical significance ' 
that external forms would af- 
ford. Such a pillar, for instance, 
as this one from the cave called 
Lanka, on the side of the pit 
in which the Kylas stands 
(Woodcut No. 242), though in 
exquisite taste as a rock-cut 
example, where the utmost 
strength is apparently required 
to support the mass of rock I 
above, does not afford any , 
points of comparison with struc- ^ 
tural examples of the same age. 
In a building it would be cum- 
bersome and absurd ; under a 
noass of rock it is elegant and 
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Pillar in Kylas, Kllora. 
(Piom a Drawing l)y the Author,) 


appropriate. The pillars in the caves at Mahavellipore fail from 
thfi opposite fault : they retain their stractural form, though used in 
the rock, and look frail and weak in consequence ; bnt while this 
dirersity in practice prevailed, it prevents their use as a ohronometrio 
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scale being appreciated, as it would be if the practice had been 
uniform. As, however, Xo. 3 at Badaini is a cave with a i)Ositive 
date, A.D. 679, it may be well to give a plan and section (Woodcuts 
Nos. 243 and 244) to illustrate its peculiarities, so as to enalile 

a comparison to be made between 
it and other examples. Its details 
will be found fully illustrated in ilr. 
Burgess’s report. 

Though not one of the largest, it 
is still a fine cave, its verandah mea- 
suring 70 ft., with a depth of 50 ft., 
beyond which is a simple plain cell^ 
containing the lingam. At one end 
of the verandah is the Xarasingha 
243. Plan of Cave No. 3, Badami. Avatap ; at the Other end Tishnu 

(From a Plan by Mr. Burgess.) ,, 

Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. Seated on the five-headed seipent 

Ananta. The front pillars have each 
three brackets, of very wooden design, aU of which are ornamented 
by two or three figures, generally a male and female, with a child 



244. ^ Section of Cave No. 3, Badami. (From a Drawing by Mr. Bnrgess ) Scale 25 ft. to 1 in. 

or dwarf — all of considerable beauty and delicacy of execution. The 
inner pillars are varied, and more architectural in their forms, but 
in the best style of Hindu art. 

Compared with the style of art found at Amravati, on the opposite 
coast, it is curious to observe how nearly Buddha, seated on the many- 
headed -Naga,^ resembles Yishnu on Ananta in the last woodcut, and 
though the religion is changed, the art has hardly altered to such an 
extent as might be expected, conpjdering that two centuries had pro- 
bably elapsed between the execution of these two bas-reliefs. The 
change of religion, however, is complete, for though Buddha does 
appear at Badami, it is in the very subordinate position of the niuth 
Avatar of Yishnu.® 

Sometimes the Hindus successfully conquered one of the main 
difficulties of cave ' architet^Jj^e by excavatmg them on the spur of a 

* < Tr«N|^d Serpent Worship,’ pi. 76. 

^ Burge^ ‘ Report on Belgam and Koladji,’ pi. 31. 
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hill, as at the Dhumnar Lena at Bllora, or by surrounding them by 
-courts, as at Elephanta ; so that light was introduced on three sides 
instead of only one, as was too often the case both witli Buddhist 
and Hindu excavations. These two, though probably among the 
last, are certainly the finest Hindu excavations existing, if looked at 
from an architectural point of view. The Ell ora example is the 
larger and finer, mea- 
sming 150 ft. each way 
(W oodcut Xo. 245 ). 

Tlmt at Elephanta, 
though extremely simi- 
lar in general aiTange- 
ment, is less regular iu 
plan, and also some- 
what smaller, inea- 
sariug only 130 ft. by 
120 ft. It is easy to 
see that if these temples 
stood in the open they 
would only be porches, 
like that at Bailliir 
(Woodcut No 221), and numberless other examples, wliich are found 
everywhere ; but the necessities of rock-cut architecture recjnired that 
the cella should be placed inside the mantaiia, or porch, instead of 
■externally to it, as was always the case in structural oxam])lcs. Tliis, 
perhaps, was hardly to be regretted ; but it shows how little the 
practice of cutting temples in the rock was suited to the temple-forms of 
the Hindus, and we need not, therefore, feel surprised how readily they 
abandoned it when any idea of rivalling the Buddhists had ceased to 
prompt their efforts iu this direction. 

So far as I know, there is only one example where the Indo- 
Aryan architects attempted to rival the Dravidiau iu producing a 
monolithic exterior. It is at a place called Dhumnar, in Rajputana, 
where, as already mentioned (aiite, p. 162), there is an extensive series 
of late Buddhist excavations. In order to mark their triuin])h over 
that fallen faith, the Hindus, apparently iu the 8th century, drove 
an open cutting into the side of the hill, till they came to a i)art 
high enough for their purpose. Here they enlarged this cutting into 
a pit 105 ft. by 70 ft., leaving a temple of veiy elegant architecture 
standing in the centre, with seven small cells surrounding it, pre- 
cisely as was done in the case of the Kylas at Ellora. The effect, 
however, can hardly be said to be pleasing (Woodcut No. 246), A 
temple standing in a pit is always an anomaly, hut iu this instance 
it is valuable as an unaltered example of the style, and as showing 
how small shrines— which have too often disappeared— were originally 



245. Dhnxnnar Lena Care at Ellora. 

rFrom Daniell’s ‘ Views in Hindostan.’) 
Scale 100 It. to 1 in. 
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246. Rock-cut Temple at Dhumnar. (From a plan by Gen. Cunmngham.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 in, 

grouped round the greater shrines. The value of this characteristic we 
shall be better able to appreciate when we come to descrilje the temples 
at Brambanam and other places in Java. When the Jains adopted the 
architecture of the Buddhists, they filled their residential cells with 
images, and made them into little temples, and the Hindus seem to some 
extent to have adopted the same practice as here exemplified, but never 
carried it to the same extent. 

With a sufficient number of examples, it would be easy to trace 
the rise and fall of this cellular system, and few things would be 
more interesting ; for now that we find it in full force in the Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Gandhara {ante^ p. 171 ), it would be most im- 
portant to be able to say exactly when the monk made way to the 
image. In India Proper there is no instance of this being done in 
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Buddhist times, or before a.d. 650, and hitherto we have been in the 
habit of considering it a purely Jaina arrangement. This must now be 
modified, but the question still remains — ^to what extent should this 
be done ? 

One more illustration must conclude what we have at present 
to say of Hindu rock-cut temples. It is found near Poonah, and is 
very little known, though much more appropriate to cave archi- 
tecture than most examples of its class. The temple itself is a 
simple pillared hall, with apparently ten pillars in front, and pro- 
bably had originally a structural sibra built on the upper plateau to 
mark the position of the sanctuary. The most original part of it, 
however, is the Nundi pavilion, which stands in the courtyard in 
front of the temple (Woodcut No. 247), It is circular in plan, and 
its roof — ^which is a great slab of rock — ^is supported by, apparently, 
sixteen square pillars of very simple form. Altogether it is as appro- 
priate a bit of design as is to be found in Hindu cave architecture. 
It has, however, the defect only too common in those Hindu exca- 
vations — ^that, being in a pit, it can be looked down upon ; which is 
a test very few buildings can stand, and to which none ought to be 
exposed. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

CENTRAL AND NORTHERN INDIA. 


CONTENTS. 

Temples at Gualior, KhajurS.ho, Udaipur, Benares, Bindrahun, Kantonuggur, 

Amritaur. 


There are certainly more than one hundred temples in Central 
and Northern India which are well worthy of being described in 
detail, and, if described and illustrated, would convey a wonderful 
impression of the fertility in invention of the Hindu mind and of 
the elegance with which it was capable of expressing itself. None of 
these temples can make the smallest pretension to rival the great 
southern examples in scale ; they are all, indeed, smaller even than the 
greater of Orissan examples; and while some of them surpass the 
Orissan temples in elegance of form, many rival them in the profuse 
elaboration of minute ornamental details. 

None of these temples — ^none, at least, that are now complete — 
seem to be of any great antiquity. At Erun, in the Saugor territory, 
are some fragments of columns, and several sculptures that seem to 
belong to the flourishing age of the Guptas, say about A.n. 450 ; and 
in the Mokundra Pass there are the remains of a choultrie that may 
be as old, or older, but it is a mere fragment,^ and has no inscription 
upon it. 

Among the more complete examjdes, the oldest I know of, and 
consequently the most beautiful, is the porch or temple at Ohandra- 
vati, near Jahra Puttun, in Rajputana. In its neighbourhood Colonel 
Todf%und an inscription, dated a.I). 691,^ which at one time I thought 
might have been taken from this temple, and consequently might 
give its date, which would fairly agree with the style,® judged from 
that of some of the caves at EUora, whi*’‘h it very much resembles. 


* A view of this was published in 
my ‘Picturesque Dlustrations of Indian 
Architecture/ pi. 5. 

* Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajastan,’ vol. u. 
p. 734. 

* ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 
Architecture in Hindostan/ pi. 6, with 


description. Gen. Cunningham (‘Arohseo- 
logical Reports,* vol, ii. p. 264) agrees with 
me as to the date, but inadvertently adds 
a scale to his plan which makes the build- 
ing ten times larger than I made it, or 
than it really is. 
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As recent discoveries, however, have forced us to carry their dates 
further back by at least a century, it is probable that this too must 
go back to about the year GOO, or thereabouts. Indeed, with the 
Chaori in the !M!okundra Pass, and the pillars at Enin, tMs Chan- 
dravati fragment completes the list of all we at present can feel 
sure of having been erected before the dark ages. There may be 
others, and, if so, it would be well 
they were examined, for this is 
certainly one of the most elegant 
specimens of architecture in India 
(Woodcut No. 248). It has not 
the poetry of arrangement of the 
Jaina octagonal domes, but it ap- 
proaches very nearly to them by 
the large square space in the centre, 
which was covered by the most 
elegantly designed and most ex- 
quisitely carved roof known to 
exist anywhere. Its arrangement 
is evidently borrowed from that 
of Buddhist viharas, and it differs 
from them in style because their 
interiors were always plastered and 
painted ; here, on the contrary, 
everything is honestly carved in 
stone. 

Leaving these fragments, one 
of the oldest, and certainly one of 
the most perfect, in Central India 
is the now desecrated temple at 
Barrolii, situated in a wild and 
romantic spot, not far from the 
falls of the Chumbul, whose distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the solitude around them. The 
principal temple, represented in the Woodcut No. 240, may probably 
be added to the list of buildings enumerated above as erected 
before 750 A.i). It certainly is at least a century more modern tlian 
that at Ohandravati, and, pending a more precise determination, may 
be ascribed to the 8th or 9th century, and is one of the few of 
that age now known which were originally dedicated to Siva. Its 
general outline is identical with that of the contemporary Orissan 



> Tod (loc. oit.) gives several plates of artist— fairly well drawn, but wanting^ 
the details of the porch by a native shadow to render them intelligible. 





Plan of Temple at Barrollt (From Drawisgs by the Author.) 


up the temple, and is sculptured with a richness and complexity of 
(^esign almost unriyalled, even in those days of patient prodigality 
if labour. It will be observed in the plan (Woodcut No. 250 ) that 
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tlie dimensions are remarkably small, and the temple is barely 60 ft. 
high, so that its merit consists entirely in its shape and propor- 
tions, and in the elegance and profusion of the ornament that 
covers it. 

In front of the temple is a detached porch, here called a Ohabri, or 
nuptial hall (the same word, I believe, as Ohoultrie in the south), in 
which tradition records the maniage of a Huna (Huii) prince to a 
Eajputni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected ; ^ 
but whether tliis is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of such 
detached halls known in the north. We miss here the octagonal 
dome of the Jains, which would have given elegance and relief to its 
ceiling, though the variety in the spacing of the columns has been 
attained by a different process. The dome was seldom if ever em- 
ployed in Hindu architecture, but they seem to have attempted to 
gain suflSoient relief to their otherwise monotonous arrangement of 
columns by breaking up the external outline of the plan of the 
mantapa, and by ranging the aisles 
diagonally across the building, instead 
of placing them parallel to the sides. 

The other two temples here are 
somewhat taUer and more pointed 
in their form, and are consequently 
either more modern in date, or if of. 
the same age — which may possibly 
be the case — ^woiild bring the date 
of the w^hole group down to the 10th 
centiuy, which, after all, may be their 
time date, though I am at present in- 
clined to think the more ancient date 
more consistent Avith our present 
knowledge. 

A little way from the great temple 
are two pillars, one of which is here 
represented (Woodcut No. 251). 

They evidently supported one of 
those torans, or triumphal archways, 
which succeeded the gateways of PiiiarinRirroUi. 

the Buddliist topes, and form fre- 
quently a very pleasing adjunct to 

Hindu temples. They are, however, frail edifices at best, and easily 
overthrown, wherever the bigotry of the Moslems came into play. 



' Xod’g ‘ Annala of Bajastan,’ vol ii. p. 712. 
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Gcauoh. 

One temple, existing in the fortress of Gualior, has been alreadj 
described under the title of the Jaina Temple [aatp. p. 244 though 
whether it is Jaina or Vaishnava is bv no means easilv deternjiiied. 
At the same place there is another, bearing the not very diiruitied 
name of the Teli ka Mandir, or Oilman’s Temple (TVoodcut No. 252 ). 
It is a square of 60 ft. each way, with a portico on the east projecting 
about 11 ft. Unlike the other temples we have been describing, it 
does not terminate upwards in a pyramid, nor is it crowned bv an 
amalaka, but in a ridge of about 30 ft. in extent, which may originally 
have had three amalakas upon it. I cannot help believing that this 
form of temple was once more common than we now find it. There 
are several examples of it at Mahavellipore OVoodcut Nos. 181, 182), 
evidently copied from a form common among the Buddliists, and 
one veiy beautiful example is found at Bhuvaneswar,i there called 
Kapila Devi, and dedicated to Siva. The Teli ka Mandir was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Vishnu, but afterwards converted to the worship 
of Siva. There is no inscription or any tradition from which its 
date can be gathered, but on the whole I am inclined to place it 
in the 10th or 11th century. 


KHAjrniHO. 

As mentioned above, the finest and most extensive gi*oup of 
temples belonging to the northern or Indo-Aryan style of archi- 
tecture is that gathered round the great temple at Bhuvaiieswar. 
They are also the most interesting historically, inasmuch as their 
dates extend through five or six centuries, and they alone conse- 
quently enable us to bridge over the dark ages of Indian art. From 
its remote situation, Orissa seems to have escaped, to a great extent 
at least, from the troubles that agitated northern and western India 
during the 8th and 9th centuries ; and though from this caase we can 
find nothing in Central India to fiU up the gap between Ohandravati 
and Gualior, in Orissa the series is complete, and, if properly exa- 
mined and described, would afford a consecutive history of the style 
from say 500 to 1100 or 1200 A.i). 

Next in interest and extent to the Bhuvaneswar group is that 
at Khajur^ho,® in Bundelcund, as before mentioned (p. 245). At 


^ A view of this temple will be found j ham for almost all we know about this 
in my ‘ Pioturesqne Illustrations of Indian place, and it is from his ‘ Beports ’ end 
Architecture,’ pi. 4. photographs that the following acouunt 

‘ We are indebted to Gen. Gunning- has been compiled. 
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lEa Mandir, Qnalior. (From a Photograph,) 
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tins i>lace there are now to lie found some tliirtv iinpoitant temples, 
all of which, with the exception of the Chaoiisat Jr^ririi and the 
Oanthai, described when treatinpr of Jaina architecture, are of the 
same or nearly the same a.ire. Xor is it difficult, from them style and 
from the inscrij)tions gathered by General Cmiiiingham, to see what 
that age was. The inscriptions range from a.i>. to A.n. Umi ; 
and though it is not clear to what particular temple they ajiply, we 
shall not probably err much if we assign tlie whole tVenty-eiglit 
temples he ennnierates to the century beginning 9r>n and ending 
1050, with a margin of a few years either way. TThat renders tliLs 
group more than usually interesting is, that the Khajuraho temples 
are nearly equally divided between the three great Indian religions : 
one-third being Jaina, one-third Taishnava, and the remainder »^iva; 
and all being contemporary, it conveys an impression of toleration 
we were hardly prepared for after the struggles of the preceding 
centuries, though it might have been expected three centuries earlier. 

A curious result of this toleration or community of feeling is, 
that the architecture of all the three groups is so similar that, looking 
to it alone, no one could say to which of the three religions any 
particular temple belonged. It is only when their sculptures are 
examined that their original destination becomes apparent, and even 
then there are anomalies which it is difficult to explain. A portion, 
for instance, of the sculptures of the principal ^iva temple — ^the 
Kandarya Mahadeo — are of a grossly indecent cliaracter ; ^ the only 
instance, so far as I know, of anything of the sort being found in 
a Saiva temple, that bad pre-eminence being reserved to temples 
belonging to the worshippers of Vishnu. It is possible that it may 
originally have belonged to the latter sect ; but, taking aU the 
circumstances into consideration, this is most milikely, and the fact 
must be added to many others to prove how mixed together the 
various' sects were even at that time, and how little antagonistic 
they then were to each other. 

The general character of these temples may be gathered from the 
annexed representation (Woodcut Xo. 258) of the principal Saiva 
temple, the ICandarya Mahadeo. As will he seen from the plan 
(Woodcut Xo. 254), it is 109 ft. in length, by 60 ft. in breadth over 
aU, and externally is IIG ft. above the ground, and 88 ft. above its 
own floor. Its basement, or perpendicular part, is, like all the great 
temples here, surrounded by three rows of sculptured figures. General 
Cunningham counted 872 statues on and in this temple, ranging from 
ft. to 3 ft. in height, or about half life-size, and they are mixed up 
with a profusion of vegetable forms and conventional details which 
defy description. The vimana, or tower, it will be observed, is built 


* Cunningham, ‘ Archiaological Reports,’ vob ii.p 420, 
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up of smaller, repetitions of itself, wiiich l»ec‘aiiie at this age one of the 
favourite modes of decoration, and afterwards an essential feature of 
the style. Here it is managed with singular grace, givinir srreat 
variety and jjlay of light and sliade, without 
unnecessarily breaking up the outline. Tlie 
roof of the porch, as seen in front, is a little 
confused, but as seen on the flank it rises 
pleasingly step by step till it abuts against 
the tower, every ijart of the internal aiTaiige- 
nient being aijproju'iately distinguished on the 
exterior. 

If we compare the design of the Jaina 
temple (Woodcut Xo. with that of this 
building, we cannot but admit that the former 
is by far the most elegant, but on the other 
band the richness and vigour of the Hahaileo 
temple redeem its want of elegance and fasci- 
nates in spite of its somewhat confused out- 
line. The Jaina temple is the legitimate 
outcrop of the class of temples that originated 
in the Great Temple at Bhnvaneswar, while 
the Kaudarya Mahadeo exhibits a complete dvvelopment of that 
style of decoration which’ resulted in continued repetition of itself 
on a smaller scale to make up a complete whole. Both systems have 
their advantages, but on the whole the simpler seems to be preferable 
to the more complicated mode of design. 

Udaipue, 

The examples already given will perhaps have sufficed to render 
the general form of the Indo- Aryan temple familiar to the reader, bub 
as no two are quite like one another, their variety is infinite. There 
is one form, however, which became very fashionable about the 11th 
century, and is so characteristic that it deserves to be illustrated. 
Fortunately a very prfect example exists at a place called Udaiptnv 
near Bhilsa, in the Bhopal territory. 

As will be seen from the Woodcut (No. 255) the porch is covered 
with a low pyramidal roof, placed diagonally on the substructure, and 
rising in steps, each of which is ornamented with vases or urns of 
varying shapes. The tower is ornamented by four flat hands, of 
great beauty and elegance of design, between each of which are 
thirty-five little repetitions of itself, placed one above the other 
in five tiers, the wnole surmounted by an amalaka, and an um of 
very elegant design. As every part of this is carved with great 
precision and delicacy, and as the whole is quite perfect at the present 



Plan of Katidar.ya Alahadeo, 
Khajuraho. 

(From a Plan by Gen. Cun- 
ningham.) 

Scale 5U ft. to 1 in. 
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day, there are few temples of its class which give a better idea 
of the style than this one. Fortunately, too, its date is perfectly 
well known. Prom an inscription copied by Lieutenant Burt, it 
appears it was erected by a king who was reigning at Malwa, in the 
year lOGo of onr era.^ 



Temple at TJdaipur. 


At Kallian, in Bombay harbour, there is a temple called Ambernath, 
very similar to this, on making drawings and casts from which the 


* * Journal of the Asiatic Society of given from four different epochs, so that 
Bengal,’ vol. ix. p. 548. The date is there can be no mistake about it. 
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Bombay government has lately fci»eiit a irood deal of money.* It is, 
however, in a very rninoiis state, and even when pn*fee*t could never 
have been equal to this one at Udaijuir, and to many others on which 
the money might have been better laid out. In it there is a slab 
with an inscription, dated in the Saka year 7x:i, or a.d. It 

is not quite clear, however, whether this inscripti(in lieiongs to the 
temple whicli we now see, or to an earlier one, fragments of which are 
found built into the viinana of the ja'esent one. If the date of the 
temple is that just quoted, as Dr. Bhau Daji would have us l^elieve, 
all that can be said is that it is utterly anomalous. If it is in a.d. IhTo, 
as another inscription he (luotes found near the place might lead us to 
infer,® it accords with all else we know of the style. 

One other illustration mnst complete what we now have to say 
regarding these Indo-Aryaii temples. It is one of the most modern of 
the style, having been erected by Meera Baie, the wife of Khumlx) 
Eaiu of Cloittore (a.d. 1418-1 Klmmbo was, 

as is well known, devoted to the Jaina faith, having 
erected the temple at Sadri (TToodcut Xo. l;l:3), and 
the Pillar of Victory (Woodcut Xo. 14:3) ; yet here 
we find him and his wife erecting in their capital 
two temples dedicated to Vishnu. The king's temple, 
which is close by, is very much smaller than this 
Dtagram®^i.i»tory <>“6, for wHch his Wife gets credit. In pkn, the 
Meera MeVTmpie, peculiarity is that the pradakshina, or pro- 
H^'^e. cession-path round the cell, is here an open colonnade, 
with four little pavilions at the four comers, and this 
is repeated in the portico in the manner shown in the annexed diagram 
(Woodcut Xo. 250). 

The roof of the portico, in the form of a pyramid, is placed 
diagonally as at Udaipur, while the tower itself is of so solid and 
unbroken an outline, that it might at first sight be ascribed to a 
much earlier date than the 15th century (Woodcut Xo, 257). When, 
however, it is closely looked at, we miss the frequent amalaka 
bands and other ornamental features of earlier times, and the crow- 
ing members are more unlike those of ancient temples. The curve, 
too, of its outline is regular from base to summit, and consequently 
feebler than that of the older examples ; but taking it all in all, it 
certainly is more like an ancient temple than any other of its age 
I am acquainted with. It was a revival, the last expiring effort 
of a style that was dying out, in that form at least. 

^ A portion of the casts are in the ! ® * Journal Bombay Branch of the 

South Kensington Mueeuxn. Transcripts Boyal Asiatic Society,* vol. ix. p. 219. 
from the dra^sings were published in the * Ibid., vol. ix. p. 221. 

Indian Antiquary,* vol. iii. p. 316. 
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257. Temple of Vriji, Chittore. C^'Oin a rhutogruph.) 


VlSHVESHWAR, BENARBS. 

If you ask a Brahman of Benares to point out to you the most 
ancient temple of his city, he inevitably leads you to the Vishveshwar, 
as not only the most holy, but the oldest of its sacred edifices. Yet it 
is known, and cannot be disputed, that the temple, as it now stands, 
was erected from the foundation in the last century, to replace one 
t^t had been thrown down and desecrated by the bigot Aurungzebe. 
This he did in order that he might erect on the most venerated 
spot of the Hindus his mosque, whose tall minarets still rear their 
heads in insult over all the Hindu buildings of the city. The 
strange thing is, that in this assertion the Brahmans are not, so very 
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far from representing the true state of the case. There is liunllj- 
any great city in Hindnstan that can show so few evidences (if 
antiquity as Benares. The Buddhist reiimins at .Sanmth hardly 
can be said to belong to the city, and even there they are, as alMive 
explained, the most modern examples of their class in Lalia. Tlie 
fact is, that the oldest buildings in the city are the Mosletn tombs and 



268 . Temple of Vishve^war. (From Prinsep's ‘ Views in Benares.') No scale. 

buildings about the Biikariya Eund, and they almost certainly 
belong to the 15th century. Even the temple of Vishveshwar, 
which Aurungzebe destroyed, was not erected before the reign of his 
predecessor Aihar. The style is so nearly identical with that of 
known buildings of his reign, at Muttra and elsewhere, that there can 
be no doubt on this head. When desecrated it was the principal, and 
probably the most splendid, edifice of its class in the city. It may be> 
and probably is true, that the Yedic Brahmans erected their fire 
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^bltars, and worshipped the sun, and paid adoration to the elements on 
this spot 40UO years ago. It may be also that the emblem of Siva has 
attracted admiring crowds to this spot for the last 1000 years ; but 
there is no material evidence that before the time of Akbar (a.d. 155G- 
1605) any important permanent building was ever erected there to 
dignify the locality. 

The present temple is a double one : two towers or spires almost 
exactly duplicates of each other. One of these is represented in the 
preceding woodcut (No. 25S), and they are connected by a porch, 
•crowned by a dome borrowed from the Maliomedan style, wdiich, 
though graceful and pleasing in design, hardly harmonises with the 
architecture of the I’esfc of the temple. The spires are each 51 ft. in 
height, and co^•ered with ornament to an extent quite sufficient even 
in this style. The details too are all elegant, and shai’ply and cleanly 
•cut, and without any evidence of vulgarity or bad taste ; but they are 
feeble as compared with the more ancient examples, and the forms 
•of the pyramidal parts have lost that expression of power and of 
constructive propriety which were so evident in the earlier stages 
•of the art. It is, however, curiously characteristic of the style and 
place, that a building, barely 50 ft. in length, and the same in height, 
should be the principal temple in the most sacred city of the Hindus, 
and equally so that one hardly 150 years old should be considered as 
the most ancient, while it is only that w’liicb mai’ks this most holy 
spot in the religious cosmogony of the Hindus. 

Temple op Scindiah’s Mother, Gualior. 

One more example must suffice to explain the ultimate form which 
the ancient towers of the Orissan temples have reached in the pmsent 
•century. It is just finished, having been erected by the mother of the 
present reigning Maharajah of Gualior, and to it has been added a 
tomb or cenotaph either by herself or her son. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 259) it is elegant, though feeble as compared with 
s,ncient examples. The Mahomedan dome appears in the background, 
and the curved Bengali roof in the pavilion in front. The most 
striking peculiarity of the style is, that the sikras have nearly lost the 
graceful curved form, which is the most marked peculiarity of all the 
ancient examples. As has already been remarked, the straight-lined 
pyramid first appears in the Takht-i-Suleiman’s temple in Kashmir, 
where its introduction was probably hastened by the wooden straight- 
lined roofs of the original native style. It is equally evident, however, 
in a temple which Cheyt Sing, the Raja of Benares, erected at Ram- 
nugger in the end of the last or beginning of the present century. 
Since that time the tendency has been more and more in that direction, 
and if not becked, the probability is that the curve will be entirely 
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259. Temple of Scindlah'e Uotber, Qnalior. (Elnnn e Fhougr^Ii,) 


lost before the century is out. To an European eye, accustomed only 
to our straight-lined spires, that may seem hardly a matter for regret ; 
but to any one educated in Eastern forms it can scarcely apx>ear 
doubtful that these spires will lose half their charm if deprived 
of the graceful curved outline they have so long retained. 

BmDRABTO. 

In order not to interrupt the story of the gradual development 
of the style, the history has been brought down to the presenc day 
in as nearly a consecutive manner as possible, thus anticipating the 
dates of several temples. It seems expedient, however, in any history 
that this should be done, for few things of its class are more inte- 
resting than to trace the progressive changes by which the robust form 
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of the Parasurameswara temple at Bhuvaneswar, or of the great temple 
there, became changed into the feeble elegance of the Yishveshwar 
or Q-ualior temples. The few examples that can be adduced in such a 
work as this maj not suffice to make this so clear to others as it is 
to myself. With twenty or thirty examples it could be made self- 
evident, and that may one day be done, and this curious chapter in 
architectural history be thus added to the established sequences which 
every true style of art affords. Meanwhile, however, it is necessary 
to go back a little to mention one or two aberrant types which still 
are not without interest. 

As mentioned above, it does not appear proven that the Moslems 
did wantonly throw down the temples of the Hindus, except when 
they wanted the materials for the erection of mosques or other 
buildings. But, whether this was so or not, it is evident that the 
first three centuries of Mahomedan rule in India were singularly 
unfavourable for the development of Hindu art in any part of the 
country where their rule was firmly established. With the tolerant 
reign of Akbar, however, a new state of affairs was inaugm’ated. Hot 
only was he liimself entirely devoid of religious bigotry, but most — or 
at least the most eminent — of his ministers and friends were Hindus, 
and he lent an attentive ear to the Christian missionaries who fre- 
quented his court. But, besides its tolerance, his reign was marked by 
a degree of prosperity and magnificence till then unknown during tliat 
of any other Indiaji sovereign of his faith. Not only are liis own 
buildings unrivalled in their extent and magnificence, but he en- 
couraged all those around him to follow his example, and found, 
among others, a most apt imitator in the celebrated Man Singh of 
Amb^r, afterwards of Jeypore, who reigned a.I). 1592-1635. He erected 
at Bindrabun a temple, which either he left un- 
finished at his death, or the sikra of which may 
have been thrown down by Aurungzebe. It is one 
of the most interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perhaps, from which an 
European architect might borrow a few hints. 

The temple, as it now stands, consists of a 
cruciform porch, internally nearly quite perfect, 
though externally it is not clear how it was 
intended to be finished (Woodcuts Nos. 260, 261). 

The cell, too, is perfect internally — ^used for wor- 
ship— but the sikra is goile ; possibly it may 
never have been completed. Though not large, 
its dimensions are respectable, the porch mea- 
suring 117 ft. east and west, by 105 ft. north 
and south, and is covered by a true vault, built with radiating arches 
— ^the only instance, except one, known to exist in a Hindu temple 
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in the north of India. Over the four arras of the cross the vault 
is plain, and only 20 ft. span, but in tiie centre it exi>an(Ls to 
;35 ft., and is quite equal in design to the liest rxothic \'aulting 
known. It is the external design of this temple, lio\^ever, wiiirh 
is most remarkable. The angles are accentuated with singular 
force and decision, and the openings, which are more than sufficient 
for that climate, are piotm‘esquely arranged and pleasingly di^'ided. 
It is, however, the combination of vertical with horizontal lines, 
covering the whole stirface, that forms the great merit of the design. 
This is, indeed, not peculiar to tliis temple; but at Bhuvaneswar, 



261 . view of Temple at Kadrabim. (From a Photograph ) 


Hullabid, and elsewhere, the whole surface is so overloaded with 
ornament as to verge on bad taste. Here the accentuation is equal, 
but the surfaces are comparatively plain, and the effect dependent on 
the elegance of the profile of the mouldings rather than on the extent 
of the ornamentation. TTithout elaborate drawings, it would be 
difficult to convey a correct impression of this ; but the annexed view 
(Woodcut Ho. 2G2) of a balcony, with its accompaniments, will suffice 
to illustrate what is meant. The figures might as well be omitted : 
being carved where Moslem influences had long been strong, they are 
the weakest part of the design. 

The other vaulted temple, just alluded to, is at Goverdhun, not 
far off, and built under the same tolerant influence during the reign 
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262 . JBalcony in Temple at BmOrabim. a. Photograph.) 

of Akbar. It is a plain edifice 135 ft. long by 35 ft. in width ex- 
ternally, and both in plan and design singularly like those early 
Eomance churches that are constantly met with in the south of 
Prance, belonging to the 11th and 12th centuries. If, indeed, the 
details are not too closely looked into, it might almost pass muster 
for an example of Christian art at that age,^ while except in scale 
the plan of the porch at Bindrabun bears a most striking resemblance 
to that of St. Front at Perigeux (Woodcut No. 828, vol. i.). The simi- 
larity is accidental, of course; but it is curious that architects so 
distant in time and place should hit so nearly on the same devices to 
obtain certain desired effects. 

Kaotois^uggttr. 

In addition to the great Indo-Aryan style of temple-building 
described above, there are a number of small aberrant types which 

* Both these temples are illustrated Muttra and Agra, published by the India 
to a oonsiderahle extent in Lieut. H, H. Office, 1873, to which the reader is re- 
Oole’s illustrations of buildings near ferred for further iuformatiou. 
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ic might ]}e expedient to describe in a more ext‘^n>ive work : uu 
except one, none of them seem of sufficient iiupmance to r‘-juirc 
illustration in a Avork like the present. The exce]nional style Ls ihu: 
which grew up in Bengal x>ro];»er on the relaxation of the ]\r.d:rj- 
inedaii severity of religious intolerance, and is practised geTjer.diy in 
the province at tlie present day. It may have existed earlier, hiit no 
examples are knoAvn, and it is consequently impossilde to feel sure 
about this. Its leading characteristic is tli6 Iwmt c*oniice, c<i]»i.."l 
from the bambu huts of the natiA’es. To understand tliis, it may he 
as well to explain that the rcM^fs of all the huts in Beiiiral are foriii*Ml 
of two rec*.tangular frames of luiiihus, perfectly hut and rectangular 
when formed, but Avlieii lifted from the gi*ound and litted to the 
suhstnicture they are hent so that the elasticity of the hainhii, 
resisting the flexure, keej)S all the fastenings in a state of tensi<jii. 
Avhich makes a singularly firm roof out of very frail materials. It 
is the only instance I know of elasticity being employed in huildinc:, 
but is so singularly successful in attaining the desiivd end, and i> 
so common, that we can hardly wonder Avhen the Bengalis turned 
their attention to more permanent modes of building they should 
have copied this one. It is nearly ceixain that it was emjiloyed for 
the same ijurposes before the Mahomedan sovereignty, as it is found 
in all the mosques at G-aur and Malda ; but Ave do not know of its us** 
in Hiudu temples till afterwards, though now it is extremely common 
aU over northern India. 

One of the best examples of a temple in this style is that at Kau- 
tonnggur, tAvelve miles from the station at Dinajepore. It Avas com- 
menced in A.I). 170J- and fi.nished in 1722.^ As Avill be seen from the 
annexed illustration (Woodcut Xo. 263), it is a nine-towered temple, 
of considerable dimensions, and of a pleasingly picturesciue design. 
The centre iDavilion is s<j[uare, and, but for its pointed form, shows 
clearly enough its descent from the Orissan prototypes; the other 
eight are octagonal, and must, I fancy, be deriA^ed from Mahomedaii 
originals. The pointed arches that prevail throughout are certainly 
borroAved from that style, but the building being in brick* their 
employment was iiieAutable. 

No stone is used in the building, and the whole surface is covered 
Avith designs in terra-cotta, partly conventional, and these are fre- 
quently repeated, as they may be AAithout offence to taste ; but the 
bulk of them are figure-subjects, AA^hioh do not ever seem to be 
repeated, and form a perfect repository of the manners, customs, and 
costumes of the people of Bengal at the beginning of the last century. 
In execution they ^play an immeasurable inferiority to the currings 

* Bnchanan Hamilton, ‘Eastern India,’ edited Mwitgomeiy Martin, 1837, 

Tol. ii. p. 628 
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on the old temples in Orissa or the Mysore, hut for general effect of 
richness and prodigality of labour tins temple may fairly be allowed 
to compete with some of the earlier examples. 



263. Temple at Kantonuggtir. (From a Photograph ) 

There is another and more ornate temple, in the same style, at 
•Gopal Grunge,^ in the same district, but in infinitely worse taste ; and 

Frontispiece to Buchanan Hamilton’s ‘ Eastern Indin 

2 H 2 
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oue knora as the Black Pagoda, at Calcutta, and many others all 
through Lower Bengal ; but hardly any so well worthy of illustration 
as this one at Eantonuggur. 


AamiTSUE. 

One other example may serve for the present to complete what we 
have at present to say regarding the temples of modem India. This 
time, however, it is no longer an idol-shrine, but a monotheistic place 
of prayer, and differs, consequently, most essentially from those we 



The Golden Temple in the Holy Tank at Amritsur. 


have been describing. The religion of the Silshs appears to have 
been a protest alike against the gross idolatry of the Hindus and 
the inflexible monotheism of the Moslems. It does not, however, seem 
that temples or gorgeous ceremonial formed any part of the religious 
system propounded by its founders. Heading the ‘ G-ranth and prayer 
are what were insisted upon, but even then not necessarily in public. 
We, in consequence, know nothing of their temples, if they have any ; 
but Runjeet Singh was too emulous of the wealth of his Hindu and 
Moslem subjects in this reqiect not to desire to rival their magni- 
ficence, and consequently we have the Golden Temple in the Holy 
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Tank at Amritsur — as splencBd an example of its class as can be 
found in India, though neither its outline nor its details can be com- 
mended (Woodcut Xo. :2G4). It is useful, however, as exemplifying 
one of the forms which Indian temple-architecture assumed in the 
19th century, and where, for the present, we must leave it. The Jains 
and Hindus may yet do gi’eat things in it, if they can escape the 
influence of Euroi^ean imitation ; but now that the sovereignty has 
]3assed from the Sikhs we cannot ex])Gct their priests or i)eople to 
indulge in a magnificence their religion does not countenance oi 
encourage. 
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Cenotaphs. 

As remarked above, one of the most unexpected peculiarities of 
the art, as practised by the inhabitants of southern India, is the 
absence of any attempt at sepulchral magnificence. As the Dra- 
vidians were undoubtedly of Turanian origin, and were essentially 
builders, w^e certainly would expect that they should show some 
respect for the memories of their great men. It is, however, even 
uncertaiu how far the cromlechs, dolmens, or sepulchral circles found 
all over the south of India can he said to belong to the Dravidians in 
a ruder stage of society, or whether tliey belong to some aboriginal 
tribes who may have adopted the language of the superior races 
without being able to change the instincts of their race. Even after 
they had seen how much respect the Mahomedans paid to departed 
greatness, they failed to imitate them in this peculiarity. It was 
other^rise in the north of India — not among the pure Aryans, of 
course ; but in the Eajput states, where blood is less pure, they 
eagerly seized the suggestion offered by Mahomedan magnificence in 
this respect, and erected chuttries on the spots where their bodies had 
been burnt. Where, too, their widows, with that strange devotion 
which is the noblest trait in the Hindu female’s character, had 
sacrificed themselves to what they conceived to be their duty. 

In Eajputana every native capital has its ITaha Sati, or place 
where the sovereigns of the state and their nearest relatives are 
buried with their wives. Most of these are appropriately situated in 
a secluded spot at some little distance from the town, and, the locality 
being generally chosen because it is rocky and well-wooded, it forms 
as picturesque a necropolis as is to be found anywhere. Of these, 
however, the most magnificent, and certainly among the most pic- 
turesque, is that of Oudeypore, the capital of Mewar and the chief 
of all the Eajput states still existing. Here the tombs exist literally 
in hundreds, of all sizes, from the little domicsal canopy supported by 
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foxir ooirnnoa to the Splendid chuttry whose octagonal dome is sup- 
ported by fifty-six, for it has been the burying-place of the race ever 
since they were expeUed from the ancient capital at Chittore by 
Akbar in 15 S 0 . All are crowned by domes, and aU make inoie or 
less pretensions to architectural beauty ; while as they are grouped 
together as accident dictated, and interspei-sed with noble ti-ees, it 
would be difficult to point out a more beautiful cemetery anywhere. 



Cenotapb of Singram Sing at Ondeypore. a Photograph.) 


Among the finest is that of Singram Sing, one of the moct illustrious 
of his race, who was buried on this spot, with twenty-one of his 
wives, in ajd. 1788. As will be seen from the annexed Woodcut 
(No. 265), it is a fi%-six pilkred portico, with one octagonal dome 
in tihe centre (ot 3« Wocdcut No. 119). The dome itself is sup- 
ported on fflght dwarf pillars, which, however, hardly seem sufficient 
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for the purpose. The architect seems to have desh-e-l to avoid all 
appearances of that gloom or solemnity which characterise the cn- 
temporarj- tombs of the Moslems, but, in doing this, to have .-n-.-d 
in the other direction. The base here is certainlv not sulficientlv 
soUd for the m^ it has to support ; but the whole is so elea'ant, 
and the effect so pleasing, that it seems hypercritical to find fault 



266 . Cenotaph in Maha S&U at Ondeypore. (From a Photograph.; 


with itj and difficult to find, even among Mahomedan tombs, any- 
thing more beautiful. 

He it was, apparently, who erected the cenotaph to the memory 
of his predecessor Amera Sing IL, for the Hindus do not appear to 
have gone so far in their imitation of the Moslems as to erect their 
own tombs. In style it is very similar to that last described, except 
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thafc it possesses only thirty-tTO columns instead of fifty-six. It 
has, however, the same lofty stylobate, which adds so much to the 
effect of these tombs, but has also the same defect — that the dome is 
raised on eight dwarf columns, which do not seem sufficient for the 
piu’pose.^ 

■Woodcut Iso. 2GG represents a cenotaph in this cemetery with 
only twelve columns, which, miitatis mutandis, is identical wnth the 
celebrated tomb at Halicarnassus.® The lofty stylobate, the twelve 
columns, the octagonal dome, and the general mode of construction 
are the same ; but the twelve or thirteen centuries that have elapsed 
between the construction of the two, and the difference of locality, 
have so altered the details that the likeness is not at first sight easily 
recognisable. From the form of its dome it is evidently considerably 
more modern than that last described ; it may, indeed, have been 
erected within the limits of the present century. 

To the right of the same woodcut is another cenotaph with only 
eight pillars, but the effect is so weak and unpleasing that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the arrangement is so rare. The angle 
columns seem indispensable to give the design that accentuation and 
firmness which are indispensable in all good architecture. 

These last two illustrations, it will be observed, are pi’actically 
in the Jaiua style of architecture ; for, though adopting a Maho- 
medan form, the Eanas of Oudeypore clung to the style of archi- 
tectxme which their ancestors had practised, and which Khumbo Rana 
had only recently rendered so famous. This gives them a look of 
greater antiquity than they are entitled to, for it is quite certain 
that Oudeypore was not the capital of the kingdom before the sack 
of Chittore in 1580 ; and nearly equally so that the Hindus never 
thought of this mode of commemorating their dead till the tolerant 
reign of Akbar. He did more than all that had been done before or 
since to fuse together the antagonistic feelings of the two religions 
into at least a superficial similarity. 

Further north, where the Jaiua style never had been used to the 
same extent at least as in the south-west, the Hindus adopted quite a 
different style in their palaces and cenotaphs. It was much more of 
an arched style, and though never, so far as I know, using a true 
arch, they adopted the form of the foliated arch, -which is so common 
in the palaces of Agra and Delhi,, and all the Mogul buildings. In 
the palace at Deeg, and in the cenotaphs of Goverdhun, this stylo is 
seen in great perfection. It is well illustrated, with all its pecu- 
liarities, in the next view of the tomb of Baktawar Sing at Ulwar, 


* A view of this temple is given in ArohitectuTe in Hinrlostan/ pi. 14. 
my ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient * Ante, vol. i., Woodcut No. 241. 
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erected within the limits of the present century (Wocwlcut Xo. 2C7). 
To a European eye, perhaps the ieus^ pleashiir jjart will Ite the Ben- 



gali ciirred cornices alluded to in the last chapter; hut to “y one 
Lniliai with the style, its employment gets orer many difBcultKS 


•b of XUJab Bttktawar at Ul%var. aJUiologrttiili.) 
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hat a straight line could hardly meet, and altogether it makes 
with its domes and pavilions as pleasing a group of its class as is to 
be found in India, of its age at least. The tombs of the Bhiu’tpore 
Eajahs at Goverdliun are similar to this one, but on a larger scale, and 
some of them being older, are in better taste ; but the more modern 
ones avoid most of the faults that are only too chamcteristic of the 
art in India at the present day, and some of them ai-e very modern. 
One was in course of construction when I was there in 1839, and from 
its architect I learned more of the secrets of art as practised in the 
Middle Ages than I have learned from all the books I have since read. 
Another was commenced after the time of my visit, and it is far from 
being one of the wnrst buildings of its class. If one could only 
inspire the natives with a feeling of pride in their own style, there 
seems little doubt that even now they could rival the -works of their 
forefathers. 


Palaces. 

Another feature by which the northern style is most pleasingly 
distinguished from the southern, is the number and beauty of the. 
palaces, which are found in all the capitals of the native states, espe- 
cially in Eajputana. These are seldom designed with much reference 
to architectural symmetry or effect, but are neveitheless always pic- 
turesque and generally most ornamental objects in the landscape 
where they are found. As a rule, they are situated on rocky emi- 
nences, jutting into or overhanging lakes or artificial pieces of water, 
which are always pleasing accompaniments to buildmgs of any sort in 
that climate ; and the way they are fitted into the rocks, or seem to 
grow out of them, frequently leads to the most picturesque combi- 
nations. Sometimes their bases are fortified with round towel’s ox- 
bastions, on whose terraces the palace stands ; and even when this is 
not the case, the basement is generally built up solid to a considerablo 
height, in a manner that gives a most pleasing effect of solidity to the. 
whole, however light the superstructure may be, and often is. If to 
these natural^ advantages you add the fact that the high caste Hindu 
is almost incapable of bad taste, and that all these palaces are exactly 
what they profess to be, without any affectation of pretending to be 
what they are not, or of copying any style, ancient or modem, but 
that best suited for their purposes — ^it will not be diJB&cult to realise 
what pleasing objects of study these Eajput palaces really are. At 
the same time it will be' easily understood how difficult it must be in 
such a work as this to convey any adequate idea of their beauty ; 
-without plans explaining their arrangements, and architectural details, 
of their interior, neither their elegance nor appropriateness can be 
judged of. A palace is not like a temple — a simple edifice of one or 
two halls or cells, almost identical with hundreds of others ; but a vast 
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congeries of public and private apartments grouped as a whole more 
for convenience than effect. 

Few of the palaces of India have escaped the fate of that class of 
edifice all the world over. Either they must be deserted and left to 
decay, which in India means rapid obliteration, or they must he 
altered and modified to suit the re(j[uirements of subse*'iuent ocenj-tfiuts, 
till little if anything remains of the original structure. This fate, so 
far as is known, has overtaken all the royal abodes that may have 
existed before the dark ages ; so much so., indeed, that no trace of 
them has been found anywhere. Even after that we look in vain ff)r 
anything important before the 18th century. At Chittore, for instance, 
where one of the earliest Eajput dynasties was established, there are 
buildings that bear the name of the Palace of the Mori, but so altered 
and remodelled as to be uni’ecognisable as such ; nor can the palace of 
the Khengar at Girnar exhibit any feature that belongs to the date to 
which it is assigned. 

At Chittore the oldest building of this class wliieh can with cer- 
tainty be said to have existed anterior to the sack of the place by 
AUa-u-din in 1305, is the palace of Bhim and Pudmandi, which 
remains unaltered, and is, though small, a very pleasing example of 
the style.^ The palace of Khumbo Eana (a.d. 141/^-1408 > in the same 
place is far more grandiose, and shows all that beauty of detail which 
characterises his buildings in general. 

The palaces at Chittore belonging to this dynasty were however 
far surpassed, in extent at least, by those which Udya Sing commenced 
at Udyapur or Oudeypore, to which place he removed his capital after 
the third sack of Chittore by Akbar in 1580. It has not unfrecpicntly 
been compared with the Castle at Windsor, and not inaptly, for both 
in outline and extent it is not unlike that palace, though differing so 
wonderfully in detail and in situation. In this latter respect the 
Eastern has the advantage of the Western palace, as it stands on the 
verge of an extensive lake, surrounded by hills of great beauty of 
outline, and in the lake are two island palaces, the Jug Xewas and 
Jug Mundir, which are more beautiful in their class than any similar 
objects I know of elsewhere.® It would be difficult to find any scene 
where art and nature are so happily blended together and produce so 
fairy-like an effect. Certainly nothing I know of so modern a daw 
equals it. 

The palace at Boondi is of about the same modem age as that at 

1 Aviewof it is given inTod’s‘Ra- , * A view of one of these is given in my 

jastan,’ vol. L p. 267. Some parts have ^ Illustraiions of Ancient Architecture in 
been misunderstood by the engraver, but - India,* plate 15. Other illustrations will 
on the whole it represents the building I be found in * L*Inde des Bajahs,* p. 187» 
feirly. i et Beqq* 
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Oudeypore, and almost equals it in aroliitectural effect. It is smaller 
however, and its lake is less in extent, and has only temples standing 
on its islets, instead of palaces with their pavilions and gardens. 
Still, the mode in which it is placed on its hill, and the way in which 
its buildings gi’adually fade into the bastions of the hill above, are sin- 
gularly picturesque even for this countiy, and the hills being higher, 
and the valleys narrower, the effect of this palace is in some respects 
even more imposing than that at Oudeypore. 

There^ are, however, some twenty or thirty similar I’oyal residences 
in Central India, all of wMch have points of interest and beauty : some 



268. Palace at DuttiaJi. (JFvom a Photograph.) 


for their extent, others for their locality, and some for their beauty 
in detail, but every one of which would require a volume to describe 
In detail. Two examples, though among the least known, must at 
present suflSce to illustrate their general appearance. 

That at Duttiah (Woodcut No. 268), in Bundelcund, is a large 
square block of building, more regular than such buildings generally 
are, but still sufficiently relieved both iu outline, and in the variety 
of detail applied to the various storeys, to avoid monotony, and with 
its gardens leading down to the lake, and its tombs opposite, combine 
to make up an architectural scene of a singularly pleasing character. 

The other is even less known, as it belongs to the little Bundel- 
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cund state of Ourtcha (TToodcut No. 269), but is of a much more 
varied outline than that at Duttiah, and v'ith its domes and gateways 
makes up as picturesque a combination as can well be found any- 
where. It is too modem for much pmity of detail, but that in a 
residence is less objectionable than it would be in a temple, or in an 
edifice devoted to any higher pm-pose. 

Gualior. 

Perhaps the most historically interesting of these Central Indian 
palaces is that of Gualior. The rock on which that fortress stands is 
of so peculiar a formation, and by nature so strong, that it must 
always have been occupied by the chiefs of the state in which it 
is situated. Its temples have akeady been described, but its older 
palaces have undergone the fate of all similar edifices ; it, liowcver, 
possesses, or possessed, in that built by Man Sing (a.b. 148()-ir)l()), the 
most remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu palace of an 
early, age in India. The external dimensions of this palace arc 300 ft. 
by ICO ft., and on the east side it is 100 ft. high, having two under- 
gi’ound storeys looking over the country. On all its faces the flat 
surface is relieved by tall towers of singularly pleasing design, 
crowned by cupolas that were covered with domes of gilt copjier 
when Baber saw them in 1527.^ His successor, Vicramaditya, atWed 
another palace, of even greater extent, to this one in I/)!!) and 
Jeliangir and Shah Jehan added palaces to these two, the whole 
making up a group of edifices unequalled for ])ictiires(ineness and 
interest hy anytliiug of their class that exists in Central Jiulia.® 
Among the apartments in the palace \vas one called* the iiaradurri, sup 
ported on twelve columns, and 45 ft. squiire, with a stone roof, which 
was one of the most beautiful apartments of its class anywhere to bci 


Erskine’s* Memoirs of Baber,’ jj, 384. j siiiiplificr la bosop;no do rurolieologue, ot 
These particulars are taken from ii faire disparaitro oo prt*oi(*ux document 
inninghani’s * Archseologioal Reports,* do I’liistoiro <lc I’Indcj; toutos lob 
vh ii. p. 346, et seqq., plates 87 and 88. conntruotionH h la gauolu^ do la porto do 
® How far anything of all this now Tost sont Iivnies ti la pioolui (4 !(♦ memo 
e3d8ts is by no moans clear. Wo occu- sort est reaerve au rostii C* X/Itulo doa 
pied the furt during the mutiny, and Rajah’n,’ p. 362). And, again : ** Maia, 
have retained it ever since. The first hefias ! rOurwahai Ini anssi a vecu. Quuml 
thing done was to occupy the Barradurri j’y xovins on D(*oombro, 1867, h*8 ttr})ros 
as a mess-room : to fit up portions of the ^taiemt coupds, Ics statuos volaujiit on 
palace for military occupation ; then to (?clats, sous les pics dos travailleurs, ct 
build a range of barracks, and clear away J le ravin so romplissait dos talus d’uno 
a lot of antiquarian rubbish to make a nouvelle route ootkstnnfo par los Anglais 
parade ground. What all this means is —talus dans lesqucls dormont les palais 
only too easily understood. M. Rousselet des Chandolas et dos Tomars, les idoles 
—no unfriendly critic— observes: — “Les des Bouddhistes et des Jaiiias.” — I.<oo. 
Anglais sont tr^-aotivement ocoup4s h cit. p. 366. 
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■found. It was, besides, singularly interesting from the expedients 
.to which the Hindu architect was forced to resort to imitate the 
Taults of the Moslems. They had not then learned to copy them, 
as they did at the end of that century, at Bindrabun and else- 
where, under the guidance of the tolerant AAbar. 

Of these buildings, which so excited the admiration of the Emperor 
Baber, probably little now remains. The Moslems added to the 
palaces of the Hindus, and spared their temples and the statues of 
the Jains. We liave ruthlessly set to work to destroy whatever inter- 
feres with om* convenience, and during the few years we have occupied 
the fort, liave probably done more to disfigm’e its beauties, and obliterate 
its memories, than was caused by the Moslems during the centuries 
they possessed or occupied it. Better things were at one time hoped 
tor, but the fact seems to be, the ruling powers have no real heart in 
the matter, and subordinates are allowed to do as they please, and if 
they can save money or themselves trouble, there is nothing in India 
that can escape the effect of their unsympathising ignorance. 

The palace at Amb^r, the original capital of the Jeypore states^ 
ranks next after that of Gualior as an architectural object among the 
Eajput palaces. It is, however, a century more modem, having been 
commenced by another M^n Singh, who ascended the throne in 1692, 
and was completed by Siwai Jey Sing, who added the beautiful gate- 
way which bears his name before he removed the seat of government 
to Jeypore in 1728, In consequence of this more modern date it has 
not that stamp of Hindu originality that is so characteristic of the 
Gualior example, and throughout it bears a strong impress of that 
influence which Akbar’s mind and works stamped on everytliing that 
w^as done in India during his reign. Its situation, too, is inferior 
to that of Gualior for architectural effect. Instead of standing on a 
lofty rooky pedestal, and its pinnacles being relieved boldly against 
the sky, the Amb^r palace is situated in a valley — ^picturesque, it 
is true, but where the masonry competes with the rocks in a manner 
which is certainly unfavoiu’able to the effect of the building. Notliing, 
however, can be more picturesque than the way in which the palace 
gi’ows, as it were, out of a rocky base or reflects itself in the mirror 
of the deep lake at its base, and nothing can be happier than the mqde 
in which the principal apartments are arranged, so as to afford views 
over the lake and into the country beyond. 

The details, too, of this palace are singularly good, and quite 
free from the feebleness that shortly afterwards characterised the 
style. In some respects, indeed, they contrast favourably with those 
of Akbar^s contemporary palace at Futtehpore SikrL There the 
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second commandment confined the fancy of the decorator bo purely 
inanimate objects ; here the laxer creed of the Plindus enabled him 
to indulge in elephant 
capitals and figure-sculp- 
ture of men and animals 
to any extent. The Hin- 
dus seem also to have 
indulged in colour and in 
miiTors to an extent that 
Akbar did nob apparently 
feci himself justified in 
employing. The conse- 
quence is that the ^vholc 
has a richer and more 
picturesque effect than its 
Mahomedan rival, but the 
two together make up a 
curiously perfect illustra- 
tion of the architectiu’e of 
that day, as seen from a 
nintlu, contrasted with 
that from a Mahomedan, 
point of view. 

It was the Siime MjIii 
S ing who erected the Ob- 
servatory at Benares which 
still bom's his name, and 
though nob very awiliitec- 
tiu'al in its general appear- 
ance, has on the river-facjo 
a balconied window, wliicli 
is a fair and pleasing spe- 
cimen of the arelutecturo 
of his ago (Woodcut No. 

270), He also was the 
king who erected the temple at Bindrabun, which has been illus- 
trated above (pp. 46*S, 4()4). 
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Dejbo. 

All the palaces above doscril)ed aio more or loss ,iiTC{?ular in their 
dispositioni, and are all situated on rocky and uneven ground. Tlutt 
at Deeg, however, is on a perfectly level plain, and laid out with 
a regularity that would satisfy the most fastidious' Ronaissanoo 
architect. It is wholly the work of Sdraj Mull, tho virtual founder 
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of the Bhurtpore dynasty, who commenced it, apparently in 1725, 
and left it as we now see it, when he was slain in battle with 
NudjifE Khan in 17G3. It wants, it is true, the massive character 
of the fortified palaces of other Eajput states, but for grandem* of 
conception and beauty of detail it surpasses them all. 

The whole palace was to have consisted of a rectangular enclosure 
twice the length of its breadth, surrounded with buildings^ with a 
garden in the centre, divided into two parts by a broad terrace, in- 
tended to cairy the central pavilion. Only one of these rectangles 
has been completed, measuring about 700 feet square,^ crossed in the 
centre by ranges of the most beautiful fountains and parterres, laid 
out in the formal style of the East, and interspersed with archi- 
tectural ornaments of the most elaborate finish. 

The pavilion on the north side contains the great audience-hall, 
76 ft. 8 in. by 54 ft. 7 in., divided in the centre by a noble range of 
arcades, behind which are the principal dwelling apartments, two, 
and in some parts three, storeys in he^ht. Opposite this is a pavilion 
occupied principally by fountains. On one side stands a marble haU, 
attached to an older palace facing the principal pavilion, which was 
meant to occupy the centre of the garden. As will be seen by the 
plan CWoodcut No. 271), it is a parallelogram of 152 ft. by 87 ft., 

each end occupied by a small but very ele- 
gant range of apartments, in two storeys; 
the central hall (108 ft. by 87 ft.) is sup- 
ported on four rows of columns, and open 
at both sides; at each end is a marble 
reservoir for fountains, and a similar one 
exists externally on each side. The whole 
is roofed with stone, except the central part, 
which, after being contracted by a bold 
cove, is roofed with a flat ceiling of timber 
exqu’ itely carved. This wooden ceiling 
seems to have been considered a defect, 
nothing but stone being used in any other 
part of the palace. The architect, therefore, 
attempted to roof the corresponding pavilion of the unfinished court 
with slabs of stone 34 ft. in length, and 18 in. square. Some of these 
still exist in their places, but their weight was too great for the 
arcades, which are only 18 in. thick, and not of solid stone, but of 
two facings 4 in. or 5 in. thick, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble. Besides this, though the form of the arch is lite- 
rally copied from the Mahomedan style, neither here, nor elsewhere 

* A plan of it is given in Lient. Oolo’s — correct! as far as it goes, but not 
*Beport on the Buildings near Agra* complete. 
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bhroughoTit the palace, is there a single true arch, the openings being 
virtually covered by two brackets meeting in the centre. 

The general appearance of the arcades of these buildings may be 
gathered from the annexed view (Woodcut No. 272 ), and may be 
characterised as more elegant than rich. The glory of Deeg, liowevor, 
consists in the cornices, which are generally double, a peculiarity not 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of shadow and richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern 
buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature, almost 
universal in such buildings. Tins was adopted a])parently be(ianse it 



272. View from the Central Pavilion in the Palaoe at Dcog. (Krom a i'liotOKraph.) 


took tho slope of the curtains, which almost invariably liaiif? iKausitli 
its projecting shade, and which, when dmwn out, scorn aluiost a (am- 
tinnation of it. The upper cornice, which was horizoutal, is isiculiar 
to Doog, and seems designed to furnish an extension of the flat roof, 
which in Eastern palaces is usually considered tho Insst apartment of 
the house ; but whether desipod for tins or any other puriHjso, it 
adds singularly to the richness of the effect, and hy tho double 
shadow affords a relief and chai-acter seldom exceeded even in the 
East. 

Generally speaking, the bracket wreadaB of Deeg are neither so 
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rich nor so appropriate as the bold bracket ca^iitah of the older styles. 
That the bracket is almost exclusively an origijial Indian form of 
capital can, I think, scarcely be doubted ; but the system was carried 
much further by the Moguls, especially during the reign of Akbar, 
than it had ever been carried by its original inventors, at least in 
the Xorth. The Hindus, on receiving it back, luxuriated in its pic- 
turesque richness to an extent that astonishes every beholder; and 
half the effect of most of the modem buildings of India is owing to 
the bold projecting balconies and fanciful kiosks that diversify the 
otherwise plain walls. 

The greatest defect of the palace is that the style, when it was 
erected, was losing its true form of lithic propriety. The form of its 
pillars and their ornaments are better suited for wood or metal than for 
stone architecture ; and though the style of the Moguls, in the last days 
of their dynasty, was tending in that direction, it never threw off the 
solidity and constructive propriety to such an extent as is done in 
these modern palaces of the Hindus. It is not at Deeg carried so far 
as to be offensive, but it is on the verge of good taste, and in some 
more modern buildings assumes forms more suited for upholstery 
than for stone architecture. 

Since the time when Suraj Mull completed this fairy creation, 
the tendency, not only with the Rajput princes, but the sovereigns of 
such states as Oude, and even as Delhi, has been to copy the bastard 
style of Italian architecture we have introduced into India. It was 
natural, perhaps, th.at they diould admire the arts of a race who had 
shown themselves in war and policy superior to themselves ; but it 
was fatal to their arts, and whether a revival is now possible remains 
to be seen. It might be so, if their rulers showed the smallest possible 
appreciation of the works of their ancestors, but can hardly be hoped 
for while a department of the state is organised, as they must believe, 
for the express purpose of destroying and obliterating all traces of 
what was once noble and beautiful in the land. 


Ghats ob LAimnsro-PLAOES- 

Another object of architectural magnificence peculiar to northern 
Hindustan, is the construction of the ghats that everywhere line the 
river-banks in most of the great cities, more esiDecially those which 
are situated on the Ganges. Benares possesses perhaps the greatest 
number of edifices of this class ; but from Calcutta to Hurdwar no 
city is without some specimens of this species of architectural display. 
The Ghoosla Ghit at Benares (Woodcut No. 273), though one of the 
most modern, may be taken as a fair specimen of the class, although 
many are richer and much more elaborately adorned. Their object 
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being to afford easy access to batters, the flight of steps in front is 
in reality the ghat^ and the main object of the erection. These are 
generally broken, as in this instance, by small projections, often 
crowned by kiosks, which take off the monotony inherent in long 
lines of narrow steps. The flight of stairs is always backed by a 
building, which in most instances is merely an object of architectural 
display without any particular destination, except to afford shelter 
from the rays of the sun to such of the idle as choose to avail them- 
selves of it. When the bank is high, the lower pait of these buildings 
is solid, and when, as in this instance, it is nearly plain, it affords 
a noble basement to an ornamental upper storey, with wliich they 
.are generally adorned, or to the temple which frapiently crowns 
them. 

Though the Ganges is, par mellence^ the river of ghats, one of 
the most beautiful in India is that erected by Ahalya Baiec (Holkar’s 



273. GhoQBla Gbit, Benares. (From Frixuiep'a Views.) 


widow) at Maheswar, on the STerbudda j and TTjjain and other ancient 
cities almost rival Benares in this respeot. Indeed, there is scarcely 
a tank or stream in all India that is without its flight of steps, and it 
is seldom indeed that these are left without some adornment or an 
attempt at ardhiteotnral display, water being always grateful in so 
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hot a climate, and an especially favourite resort with a people so fond 
of washing and so cleanly in their habits as the Hindus. 


Eeseetoirs. 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another species of 
architectural display peculiar to India, in the great reservoirs or 
hoivlees, which are found wherever the wells are deep and water far 
from the surface. In design they are exactly the reverse of the ghats, 
since the steps are wholly below the ground, and descend to the 
water often at a depth of 80 ft. or 100 ft. Externally they make no 
display, the only objects usually seen above ground being two pavilions 
to mark the entrance, between which a bold flight of steps, from 20 ft. 
to 40 ft. in width, leads down to the water. Facing the entrance 'is 
a great screen, rising perpendicularly from the water to the surface of 
the ground, and dividing the stairs from a circular shaft or well, up 
which the water is drawn by pulleys by those who prefer that mode of 
obtaining it instead of descending the steps. The walls between which 
the steps descend are ornamented by niches, or covered with galleries 
leading to the great screen. Where the depth is great, there is often 
a screen across the stairs about half-way down. 

To persons not familiar with the Bast such an architectural object 
as a bowlee may seem a strange perversion . of ingenuity, but the 
grateful coolness of all subterranean apartments, especially when accom- 
panied by water, and the quiet gloom of these recesses, fully com- 
pensate, in the eyes of the Hindu, for the more attractive magnificence 
of the glints. Consequently, the descending flights of which we are 
now speaking, have often been made more elaborate and expensive 
pieces of architecture than any of the buildings above ground found 
in there vicinity. 


Dams. 

In the same manner the bunds or dams of the artificial lakes, or 
great tanks, wliich are so necessary for irrigation, are often made 
works of groat architectural magnificence, first by covering them 
with flights of steps, like those of the ghto, and then erecting 
temples or pavilions, and kiosks, interspersed with fountains and 
statues in breaks between these flights. WTiere all these are of marble, 
as is sometimes the case in Bajputana, the whole make up as perfect 
a piece of architectural combination as any the Hindus can boast of. 

One of the most beautiful of these is that erected by Eaj Sing, 
who ascended the throne of Oudeypore, in 1658, to form the lake of 
Sajsamundra (Woodcut No. 274), which is one of the most extensive 
in his dominions. This bund is 376 paces in length, and wholly 
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covered with white marble steps ; and with its bcautifnl kiosks pro- 
jecting into the water, and the palaces which crom tlio hills at 
either end, it makes up a faiiy scene of architectural beauty, ^\'ith 
its waters and its woods, which is hai-dly suipasso<l hy any in 
the East. 

It would be tedious, however, to enumerate, without illustrating 
them, which the limits of tliis work will not permit, all the modes t)f 
architectural magnificence of the Hindus. Like all ])eo]>lo untram- 
melled by rules derived from incongruous objects, and gifted with a 
feeling for the beautiful, they adorn whatever they roipiiru, and 
convert every object, however utilitarian in its purposes, into an 



object of beauty. They long ago found out that it is not Uimpitis 
and palaces alone that are capable of such display, but that everything 
which man makes may become beautiful, provided the hand of taste 
be guided by sound judgment, and that the architect never forg<‘ts 
what the object is, and never conceals the constructive exigencujK 
of the building itself. It is simply this inherent taste and lo\'(t of 
beauty, which the Indians seem always to have possessed, direcjted by 
unaffected honesty of purpose, which enables those who art) destitute 
of political independence, or knowledge, or power, to orccjt, even at 
the present day, buildings that will b^r comparison with the best of 
those erected in Europe during the Middle Ages. It must bo mi- 
fessed that it would require far more comprehensive illustration tlrnn 
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the preceding slight sketch of so extensive a subject can pretend 
to he, to make this apparent to others. But no one who has personally 
visited the objects of interest with which India abounds can fail to 
be struck with the extraordinary elegance of detail and propriety 
of design which pervades all the architectural achievements of the 
Hindus ; and this not only in buildings erected in former days, but 
in those now in course of construction in those parts of the country 
to which the bad taste of their European rulers has not yet penetrated. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

From a very early period in the world’s history a groat group of 
civilized nations existed in Central Asia between tlie Mediterranean 
and the Indus. They lived apart, having few relations with their 
neighbours, except of war and hatred, and scrv'ed rather to separate 
than to bring together the Indian and European coninmnitios wliioh 
flourished beyond them on either hand. 

Alexander’s great raid was the first attempt to break through this 
barrier, and to join the East and West by conimeinial or swial inter- 
changes. The steady organisation of the Roman empire suaiceded in 
consolidating what that brilliant conqueror had sketched out. During 
the permanence of her supremacy the space intervening between Indiif 
and Europe was bridged over by the order she maintained among the 
various communities established in Central Asia, and there seemed no 
reason why the intercourse so established should Ikj intermptc<l. Un- 
suspected, however, by the Roman world, two nomade Tuitions, unin- 
fluenced by its civilization, hung on cither flank of this gretit line of 
communication, ready to avail themselves of any moment of weakniiss 
that might occur. 

The Arabs, as the most impetuous, and nearest the centre, wci'o the 
flrst to break their bounds ; and in the course of the 7th century Hyria, 
Persia, Egypt, and the north of Africa became theirs. Sixiin was (jon- 
quered, and India nearly shared the same fate. Under Mmiwiah, the 
first Ehalif of the Ommiahs, tw6 attempts were nuulo to cross the 
Indus by the southern route — that which the Beythians had sucochb- 
fully followed a short time before. Both these attempts failed, but 
under Walid, Muhamed Kasim, A.H. 09, did effect a settlement in 
Scinde. It proved a barren conquest, however ; for though a Maho- 
medan dynasty was established there, it soon became independent of 
the Khalifat, and eventually died out. 
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The supremacy of the Khalifat was as brief as it was brilliant. Its 
nour of greatest glory was about the year a.d. 800, in the reign of 
Haroun al Eashid. From that time decay set in ; and after two 
centimes more the effeminacy and corruption inherent in Eastern 
dynasties had so far progressed as to encourage the Xorthern hordes 
to move. 

During the course of the 11th century the Tartar hordes, who were 
hitherto only known as shepherds pasturing their herds on the steppes 
of Northern Asia, first made their appearance south of the Paropamisan 
range as conquerors ; and for six centuries their progress was steadily 
onwards, till, in the year a.d. 1688, we find the Turks encamped under 
the walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aurungzebe lord paramount of 
the whole of India Proper, while Egypt and all the intervening 
countries owned the rule of sovereigns of Turanian race. 

The architecture of the nations under the Arab Khalifat has already 
been described, and is of very minor importance.^ The ruling people 
ivere of Semitic race, and had no great taste for architectural magni- 
ficence ; and unless where they happened to govern a people of another 
stock, they have left few traces of their art. 

With the Northern hordes the case was widely different ; they 
were, without an exception, of Turanian blood, more or less pure, and 
whemver they went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain 
to mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splendour. In 
order to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Semitic conquest, from Mecca as a centre, extended from the 
mouths of the Guadalquivir to those of the Indus, and left but little 
worthy of remark in architecture. The Turanian conquest, from 
Bokhara and Balkh as centres, extended from Constantinople to 
Cuttack, and covered the whole intervening space with monuments 
of every class. Those of the west and centre have already been 
described in speaking of Turkey and Persia ; the Eastern branch 
remains to be discussed, and its monuments are those of which this 
division of the work purports to be a description. 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same pliancy in 
adopting the styles of the various people among whom they had settled 
which oliaracterised their practice in the countries already described. 
It thus haj)])ens that in India we have at least twelve or fiifteen dif- 
ferent styles of Mahomedan architecture : and if an attempt wem 
made to exhaust all the examples, it would be found necessary to 
enumerate oven a greater number. Meanwhile, however, the fol- 
lowing thirteen divisions will probably be found suflBicient for present 
purposes ; — 

> Egypt showed little taste forarohi- oenio arohiterture in Persia piactioally 
teotural display till she fell under the oommenoes with the Seljukians. 
sway of the Memlook Sultans, and Sara- 
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1. The first of these is that of Gltazni^ which, though not, strict!} 
speaking, in India, had without doubt the most important influence 
on the Indian styles, and formed in fact the stepping-stone by means 
of which the architecture of the West was introduced into India, and 
it long remained the connecting link between the styles of the Eastern 
and those of the Western world. It would conse(|uently ])e of the 
greatest importance in enabling us to underetand the early examplt‘s 
of the style in India Proper, if we could describe this one with any- 
thing like precision, but for that we must wait till some qualified 
person visits the province, 

2. Next to this comes the Patlmn style of northern India (a.i>. 
1193-1554), spreading over the whole of Upper India, and lasting for 
about three centuries and a half. After the death, however, of Ala 
ud-dln (a.d. 1316) the central power was at times so weak, that the 
recently conquered outlying provinces were fre(|uently enabled to 
render themselves independent, and when this was the case, exhibited 
their hidividuality everywhere, by inventing a style of arcjhitecturo 
expressive of their local peculiarities. 

3. One of the first to exhibit this tendency was the lu'illiant hut 
short-lived Sharki dynasty of Jawijwre (a.d. 1304-1476). Though 
existing for less than a ceiitiny, they adorned tlieir ca])ital with a 
series of mosques and other buildings which arc liardly sur passed 1)y 
those of any city in India for magiiificonco, and by none for a well- 
marked individuality of treatment. 

4. The style adopted by the kings of fhfjmit during their i)eriod 
of independence (a.d. 131)6-1572) w^is richer and move varied than 
that of Jaunpore, though hardly so original or marked by such indi- 
viduality. They borrowed too much, physically as well as intel- 
lectually, from the arohifcecturo of the Jains, among whom they 
were located, to be entirely independent ; but the ricjhness of their 
style isiu proportion to the Hindu details they introduced. 

5. iMwa became independent in A.t). 1401, aiid between that date 
and A.D. 1568, when they were absorbed in the Mogul empire, her 
kings adorned their capital at Mandn with pilaces and moH(ines of 
great magnificence, but more similar to the juirent style at Delhi 
than the two last-named styles, and wanting, consctiuently, in the 
local individuality. 

6. Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom— in A,n. 1203 
— ^more or less independent of the central power ; and during its <Jon- 
tinuance — ^till a.d. 1573 — ^the capitals, Omifr and Maldah, wem adorned 
with many splendid edifices. Generally the& were in brick, and 
are now so overgrown by jungle as to be either ruined or nearly 
invisible. They are singularly picturesque, however, and display all 
the features of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 

aiY dwiflious are txrobably sufficient to characyteriso the 
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Mahomedan styles north of the Nerbudda. To the south of that river 
there are three well-inarked styles. 

7. First that of the Bahmaai dynasty. Fii-st at Kalbergah, a.d. 
1347, and afterwards at Bidar, A.©. 1426, they adorned their capitals 
with edifices of great magnificence and well-marked individuality, 
before they were absorbed, in a.d. 1525, in the great Mogul empire. 

8. Next to these Avas the still more celebrated Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapiir (a.d. 1489-1660). Their style differed most essentially 
from all those above enumerated, and was marked by a grandeur of 
conception and boldness in construction unequalled by any edifices 
erected in India. 

9. The third southern style is that of the Kutub Shahi dynasty of 
Oolconda^ a.d. 1512—1672. Their tombs are splendid, and form one 
of the most striking groups in India, but show evident signs of a 
decadence that was too surely invading art at the age when they 
were erected. 

10. One by one all these biilliant individualities were absorbed 
in the great Itoi/ul empire, founded by Baber, a.d. 1494, and which, 
though practically perishing on the death of Aunmgzebe, a.d. 1706, 
may be considered as existing till the middle of the last century, 
A.D. 1750. It is to this dynasty that Agra, DelM, and most of the 
towns in norfclicru India owe their most splendid edifices. 

11. Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be expedient 
to enumerate the style of Moslem art existing in Scinile,. Practically, 
it is Pei’S iau both in its form and the style of decoration, and must 
have existed in this province from a very ancient time. All the 
examples, however, now known of it are comparatively modern, and 
bring us back, curiously enough, to the neighbourhood of Ghazni, 
from which we started in our enumeration. 

12. Leaving those, which may be called the true styles of Maho- 
medan architecture, we have two which may be designated as the 
bastard styles. The first of these is that of Oxide (a.d. 1756-1847). 
In its capifcal there are ranges of building equal in extent and rich- 
ness to those of any of the capitals above enumerated, but degraded 
in tasto to an extent it is hardly possible to creflit in a people who 
so shortly before had shown themselves capable of such noble 
aspirations. 

13. The stylo adopted by the short-lived dynasty of Mifsore 
(a.d. 1760-1799), being further removed from the influences of Euro- 
pean vulgarity, is not so degraded as that of Lucknow, but is poor 
and inartistic when compared with earlier styles. 

In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styles of Ahmed- 
DUgger and Arungabad, a.d. 1490-1707, ought, perhaps, to be enu- 
merated, and some minor styles elsewhere. These have not, however, 
sufficient individuality to deserve being, erected into separate styles, 
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and the amount of illustration that can be introduced into a work 
like the present is not suflBcient to render the differences sensible to 
those who are not personally acquainted with the examples. 

Even as it is, it would require a much more extensive series of 
illustrations than that here given to make even their most marked 
merits or peculiarities evident to those who have no other means than 
what such a work as this affords of forming an opinion regarding 
them. Each of these thirteen styles deserves a monogi^aph; but, 
except for Bijapur^ and Ahmedabad,® nothing of the sort has yet 
been attempted, and even the two works in which this has been 
attempted for these two capitals by no means exhaust the materials 
available for the purpose. Let us hope that these deficiencies will 
be supplied, and the others undertaken before long and before 
it is too late, for the buildings are fast perishing from the ravages 
of time and climate and the still more destructive exigences of the 
present governing power in India. 


* ‘Aroliilecture of Beejapore. Photo- son.* Folio, Murray, 186G. 
graphed from Drawings by Capt. Hart * ‘Architecture of Ahmodabad. 120 
and A. Gumming, C.B., and on tho spot Photographs by Col. Biggs, with Text 
by Col. Biggs and Major Loch, with text by T, 0. Hope, B.C.8, and Jas. Forgus- 
by CoL Meadows Taylor and J. Fergus- son.* Small folio, Murray, 1866. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

GHAZNI. 

OONTBKTS. 

Tomb of Malimild — Gates of Somnatli — ^Minars on the Plain. 


OHRONOLOQY. 

Sabuktagia, founder a*i>. 975 Abdul-rasliid a.d. 104S 

Mahmdd 97? Ibrahim 1054 

Masdd 1030 Shahab ud-dtii (ill 8t of Gbori dynasty) 1139 


Towards the latter part of the 9th century the power of the Khalifs 
of Bagdad was sinking into that state of rapid decline which is 
the fate of all Eastern dynasties. During the reign of A1 Motamed, 
A.D. 870-891, Egypt heoamo independent, and the northern province 
of Bokhara throw off the yoke under the governor appointed by the 
Khalif, Kasr ben Ahmed, a descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who 
declared and maintained his independence, and so formed the Samanian 
dynasty. After the dynasty had existed about a century, Sabuktagin, 
a TurMsh slave belonging to a general of one of the last of the 
Samanian Idngs, rendered himself also independent of his master, and 
established himself in Ghazni, of which he was governor, founding 
the well-known dynasty of Ghaznavides. His successor, Mahmdd, 
A.D. 077-1080, is one of the best-biown kings in Indian history 
owing to his brilliant campaigns in India, and more especially tliat in 
which he destroyed the celebrated temple of Somnath. 

On his return from an earlier campaign, in which he had sacked 
the town of Muttra, we learn from Eerishta that the king ordered a 
magnificent mosque to be built of marble and granite, afterwards 
known by the name of the Celestial Bride. ISTear it he founded a 
university. When the nobility of Ghazni perceived the taste of their 
king in architecture, they also endeavoui-ed to vie with one another 
in the magnificeuoo of their palaces, as well as in the public buildings 
which were raised for the embellishment of the city. ‘‘Thus,” con- 
tinues the historian, “ the capital was in a short time ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, reservoire, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in the East.” ^ 


^ Brigg’e translation, voL i. p. 61. 
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The plain of Ghazni still shows the remains of this splendour ; 
and, in the dearth of information regardinj^ Persian art of that age, 
an account of it would be one of the most interesting and yaliiable 



2^6, Minar at Obazni, (From a Drawing by 0. T. Vigne, K«q.) 

pieces of information we could receive. These ruins, however, have 
not been as yet either examined or described and even the tomb of 


* It is rery much to be regretted that j is to bo hoped, if an opportunity should 
not a single officer accompanied our again occur, that their importance to the 
armies, when they passed and repassed history of art in the East will not bo 
through Ghazni, able or willing to appro- overlooked, 
ciate the interest of these ruins; and it 
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fche Great Mahmud is unknown to us except hy iianie,^ notwith- 
standing the celebrity it acquired from the removal of its gates to 
India at the termination of our disastrous campaigns in that countiy. 

The gates are of Deodar pine,* and the carved ornaments on them 
are so similar to those found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ebn Touloun 
and other buildings of that age, as not only to prove that they are 
of the same date, but also to show how similar were the modes of 
decoration at these two extremities of the IVIoslem empire at the time 
of their execution. 

At the same time there is nothing in their style of ornamentation 
that at all resembles anything found in any Hindu temple, either of 
their age or at any other time. There is, in fact, no reason for doubt- 
ing that those gates were made for the place where they were found.* 
If any other parts of the tomb are ornamented in the same style, it 



276. Ornaments lh)m the Tomb of MahmM at Ghazni. 


would be of great interest to have them drawn. It probably is, how- 
ever, from the Jumma Musjid that we shall obtain the best picture 
of the arts of that day, when any one will take the trouble of 
•examining it. 

Two miliars still adorn the plain outside the city, and form, if not 
the most striking, at least the most prominent of the ruins of that 


* The sketch of the tomb published 
by Mr. Vigne in his ‘ Travels in Afghan- 
istan, gives too confined a portion of it 
to enable ns to judge either of its fonn 
■or detail. The gate in front is probably 
modern, and the foiled arches in the 
background appear to be the only parts 
that belong to the llth century 
> The tradition that these gates were 


of sandal-wood, and brought from Som- 
uath, is entirely disproved by the fact of 
their being of the local pine-wood, as 
well as by the style of decoration, which 
has no resemblance to Hindu work. 

• An excellent representation of the 
gates will be found in the second edition 
of ‘ Marco Fob’s Travels,’ by Col. Yule, 
vol. il p. 390. 
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city. Neither of them was ever attached to a mosque ; they are> 
iudeed, pillars of victory, or Jaija Stamhlicts, like those at Ohittore and 
elsewhere in India, and are such as we might expect to find iii a 
country so long Buddhist. One of them was erected by Mahmud 
himself ; the other was built, or at least finished, by Masdcl, one of his 
immediate successors.^ 

The lower part of these towers is of a star-like form — the plan being 
aiDparently formed by placing two squares diagonally tlie one over the 
other. The upper part, rising to the height of about 140 ft. from the 
ground, is circular ; both are of brickwork, covered with oriuiments 
of terra-cotta of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining their 
sliarpness to the present day. 

Several other minars of the same class are found further west, 
even as far as the roots of the Caucasus,® which, like these, were 
pillars of victory, erected by the conquerors on their battle-lields. 
None of them have the same architectural merit as those of Cliazni, 
at least in their present state, though it may be that their orna- 
ments, having been in stucco or some perishable material, hiu'o dis- 
appeared, leaving us now only the skeleton of what they were. 

The weakness of Mahmdd’s successors loft the Indians in repose 
for more than a century and a half ; and, like all Eastern dynasties, 
the Q-hazuavides were gradually sinking to inevitable de<^ay, when 
their fall was precipitated by the crimes of one of them, whudi wore 
fearfully avenged by the destruction of their enqure and (capital by 
Ala ud-d!n, and their race was at length snporsedod by that of the 
Q-hori, in the person of Shahab ud-dln, in the yetir 118»'J. 

Though centuries of misrule have weighed on this country since 
the time of the Ghaznavides, it is scarcely probable that all traces 
of their magnificence have passed away ; but till their cities are 
examined by some one competent to discrimiruite ])otweeii wliut is 
good or bad, or old or new, we must be content merely to in(licat(4 tlus 
position of the style, leaving this chapter to be written hereaft(jr 
when the requisite information shall have been obtained. In the 
meanwhile it is. satisfactory to know that between Herat and the 
Indus there do exist a sufficient number of monuments to enable us to 
connect the styles of the West with those in the East. Tlujy have 
been oasuaUy described by travellers, but not in such a manner as to 
render them available for our purposes ; and in the prcsont nnsottled 
state of the country it may be some time yet before their elucidation 
can be accomplished. 

^ See tranBlation of the inscription on * Two aro represented by Dubois do 
these minars, Journal of the Asiatic Hontp^renx,* Voyage autourduOaucaso.’ 
Society of Bengal,’ No. 134, for 1843. * 
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OHAPTEE III. 

PATHAN STYLE. 

CONTENTS. 

Mosque at Old Dellii — Kutub Minar — Tomb of Ala ud-din— Patlian Tombs — 
Ornamentation of Pathan Tombs. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

Shahab ud-din Ghori a.d. 1192 . Nasar \id-dtn last of the Kbiyis . . a.i>. 1393 

Kutub ud-din ll^ek 1006 Kbyer Khan under Tamerlane . , . 1414 

Shum ud-d5n Altumah Behloli Lodi 1450 

Ala ud-dln Khilji . . ShereShah 1510 

Tuglnck Shah . . . Sekunder defeated by Akbar. . . . 1554 

With all the vigour of a new race, the G-horians set about tlie con- 
quest of India. After sustaiuing a defeat iu the year 1191, Shahab 
ud-din again entered India in a.d. 1193, when he attacked and 
defeated Prithii’aj of Dellii. This success was followed by the con- 
quest of Oauouge in a.d, 1194 ; and after the fall of these two, the 
capitals of the greatest empires in the peninsula, India may be 
said to have been conquered before his death, which happened in 
A.D. 120G. 

* At his death his great empire fell to pieces, and India fell to the 
share of Kutub ud-din Ibek. This prince was originally a Turkish 
slave, who afterwards became one of Shahab ud-din’s genemls and 
contributed greatly by his talents and military skill to the success of 
his master. He and liis successor, Altumsh, continued nobly the work 
so successfully begun, and before the death of the latter, in a.d. 1235, 
the empire of northern India had permanently passed from the hands 
ot the Hindus to those of their Mahomedan conquerors. 

For a century and a half after the conquest the empire continued 
a united whole, under Turkish, or, as they are usually called, Pathan 
dynasties. These monarchs exhibited a continued vigour and energy 
very unusual in the East, and not only sustained and consolidated, 
but increased by successive conquests from the infidels, that newly- 
acquired accession to the dominions of the faithful, and during that 
time Delhi continued practically the capital of this great empire. In 
the latter half, however, of the 14th century, symptoms of disintegi*a- 
tion manifested themselves. One after another the governors of distant 
provinces reared the standard of revolt, and successfully established 
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independent kingdoms, rivalling the parent state in power and in the 
splendour of their capitals. Still Delhi ixiinained the nominal head at 
least of this confederation of stato — if it may be so called — ^till the 
time when Baber (a.I). 141)4), the fourth in descent from Tamerlane, 
invaded Hindustan. He put an end to the Pathaii sway, after it had 
lasted for three centuries and a half, and finally succeeded in esta- 
blishing the celebrated dynasty of the Moguls, which during six suc- 
cessive reigns, extending over the extraordinary period of more tiian 
two centuries (a.I). 1404-1707), recoiisolidated the Moslem empire 
into one great whole, which reached a degree of splendour and of 
power almost unknown in the East. 

Nothing Gonkl be mom brilliant, and at tlie same time more 
characteristic, than the comineiicement of the architectural career of 
these Pathans in India. So soon as they felt tlicmselves at all sure of 
■^jueir conquest, they set to work to erect two great mos([ues in their 
two principal capitals of Ajmir and Delhi, of such magnificence as 
should redound to the glory of their religion and mark tlanr triumph 
over the idolators. A nation of soldiem ecpiipped for (‘.ompiesi, and 
that only, they had of coni’se brought with them neither a-rtists nor 
architects, but, like all nations of Turanian ongin, tliey laid strong 
architoctui’al instincts, and having a stylo of their own, they could 
hardly go wrong in any architectural project tliey might athmijit. 
At the same time, they found among their new subjc<it.s an inlinilie 
number of artists quite capiible of canying out any design that might 
be propounded to them. 

In the first place, they found in the colonnaded (‘.ourts of the 
Jaina temples nearly all that was wanted for a roa(ly-ina<1e nios([ne. 
All that was requimd was the removal of the temple in its (?cntr(», and 
the erection of a now wall on the west side, adorned with niohes — 
mihrabs — to point out to the faithful the dimotion in which Mockui lay, 
towards which, as is well known, they wore cKnmnanded in the Koniii 
to turn when they prayed. It is not oerbain, however, that they W(U’e 
ever in India content with this only. In the two instanc.es at least to 
which we are now referring, they detennined in addition to crcHJt a 
screen of arches in front of the Jaina pillare, and to adoni it with all 
the richness and elaboration of carving which their India-ii Hnbje<*ts 
were capable of executing. Nothing could bo more siujoessful tJian 
the results. There is a largeness and grandeur about the ])lain siin])le 
outline of the Maliomedan arches which quite overshadows the sinaller 
paits of the Hindu fanes, and at the same time the ornamentation, 
though applied to a greater extent than in any other known exam}»les, 
is kept so fiat as never to interfere with or break the simple outlines 
of the architectural construction. There may bo other examples of 
isnrface-decoration as elaborate as this, but hardly anywhere on such 
A scale. Some parts of the interior of Sta. Sophia at Oonstantinoplo 

2 K 2 
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are as heautiful,^ but they are only a few square yards. The palace 
at Meshita, if completed, might hare rivalled it, but it is a fragment ; ^ 
and there may be — certainly were — examples in Persia between the 
times of Chosroes and Harun al-Rashid, which may have equalled 
these, but they have perished, or at least are not known to us now ; 
and even if they e^'er existed, must have been milike these mosques. 
In them we find a curious exemplification of some of the best qua]itie.s 
of the art, as exhibited previously by the Hindus, and practised after- 
wards by their conquerors. 


Delhi. 

Of the two mosques at Delhi and at Ajmir, the first named is the 
earlier, having been begun some seven or eight years before the other, 
and is also very much the larger.® It is, besides, associated with the 
Iviitub Minar, and some of the most beautiful tombs of the age, which 
altogether make up a group with which nothing at Ajmir can compare. 
The situation, too, of the Delhi ruins is singularly beautiful, for they 
stand on the gentle sloTie of a hill, overlooking a plain that had once 
apparently been a lake, but which afterwards became the site of three 
successive capitals of the East. In front are the ruins of Tugluck- 
abad, the gigantic fort of an old Pathan chief ; and further north the 
plain is still covered with the ruins of Old Delhi, the capital of the 
later Pathans and earlier Moguls. Beyond that, at the distance of 
nine or ten miles, are seen the towers of Shahjehanabad, the modern 
capital, and till recently the seat of the nominal monarchy of the 
(treat Mogul. Still fuither north are situated the civil stations and 
cantonments of the British rulers of the country. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the British station was not, as at Agra, placed in 
the midst of the ruins, since it is to this that we owe their preserva- 
tion. But for the distance, marble columns would doubtless have 
been taken for all piuposcs for which they might have been available, 
with a total disregard to their beauty, and the interest of the ruins 
thereby aiiuihilated. Even as it is, the buildings belonging to the 
celebrated Shablimar gardens, which were the only huildmgs of 
importance in the neighbourhood of the English station, have 


1 Vide antBn vol. ii. p. 444, et seqq, 

® Vide ante, vol. i. p. 887, et seqq, 

* I do not know why Glen. Ounning- 
ham should go out of his way to prove 
that the Ajmir mosquo is larger than that 
at Delhi (‘ Arohsoological Eepoxts,’ vol. ii. 
p. 260). His remarks apply only to the 
inner court at Delhi, which may have 
been the whole mosque as originally de- 


signed ; but before the death of Altumsh, 
who was the real builder of both, the 
screen of arches at Delhi had been ex- 
tended to 380 ft. as compared with the 
200 ft. at Ajmir, and the oourfyards 
of the two mosques are nearly in the 
same proportion, their whole superficial 
area being 72,000 ft. at Ajmir, as com- 
pared with 152,000 ft. at Delhi 
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disappeared ; but these are of slight importance as compai’ed with 
the ruins further south. 

The general arrangement of the principal ruins will be undci'stood 
from the plan (Woodcut No. 277 ), which was taken with groat care, 
though the scale to wliich it has been necessaiy to reduce it pre\'ents 



277. Plan of Kuins in Old Delhi, (Prom a Plan by the Author.) Scale IQO It. to 1 in* 


all its peculiarities from being seen. To undrataud it, it is iiuccHHiuy 
to bear in mind that all the pUlars are of Hindu, and uU the vails of 
Mahomedan, architecture. 

It is a little difficult to determine to vhat extent the pillars now 
stand as originallj arranged hj the Hindus, or how far they luvvo 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors. Even suj^rposuig 
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them to be undisturbed, it is quite evident that the enclosing walls 
were erected by the Moslems, since all the stringcourses are covered 
with ornaments in their style, and all the openings possess pointed 
arches, which the Hindus never used. On the whole the proba])ility 
seems to be that the entire structure was re-arranged in the form we 
now see it by the Mahomedans. The celebmted mosque at Canouge is 
undoubtedly a Jaina temple, re-armnged on a plan precisely similar to 
that of the mosque of Amrou at Old Camo (Woodcut Xo. 921, vol. ii.). 
The roof and domes are all of Jaina architecture, so that no trace of the 
Moorish style is to be seen internally ; but the exterior is as purely 
of Mahomedan architecture. There is another mosque at Dhar, near 
Mandu, .of more modem date, and, without doubt, a re-arrangement 
of a Jaina temple. Another, in the fort at Jaunpore, as well as many 
other mosques at Ahmedabad and elsewhere, all show the same system 
of taking down and re-arranging the materials on a different plan, 
if, therefore, the pillars at the Kutub were in situ^ the case would be 
exceptional but I cannot, nevertheless, help suspecting that the two- 
storeyed pavilions in the angles, and those behind the screen may be 
as originally erected, and some of the others may be so also ; but to 
this we will return when speaking of the Ajmir mosque, where the 
Jaina pillars are almost certainly as first arranged. It is quite 
certain, however, that some of the pillars at the Kutub are made up 
of dissimilar fragments, and were placed where they now stand by 
the builders of the mosque. The only question — and it is not a very 
important one — is, how many were so treated ? It may, however, be 
necessary to explain that there could be no difficulty in taking down 
and rebuilding these erections, because the jomts of the pillars are aU 
fitted with the precision that Hindu patience alone could give. Each 
oorapai’tment of the roof is composed of nine stones— four architraves, 
four angular and one central slab (as explained in diagram No. 114, 
p. 214), all so exactly fitted, and so independent of cement, as easily 
to be taken down and put up again. The same is true of the domes, 
all which being honestly and fairly fitted, would suffer no damage 
from the process of removal and re-erecDion. 

The section (Woodcut No. 278), of one half of the principal 
colonnade (the one facing the great series of arches) will explain its 


' Gon. Ounuingham found an inscrip- 
tion on the wall recording that twenty- 
seven tcmplos of the Hindus had been 
pulled down to provide materials for this 
mosque (* Archeological Boports,’ vol. i. 
p. 170). This, however, proves little, 
unless we know what the temples were 
like which wore destroyed for this pur- 
pose. Twenty"Se\en temples like those 


at Ehajuraho, excepting the Ganthai, 
would not provide pillars for one half 
the inner court. One temple like that at 
Sadri wonld supply a sufficiency for the 
whole mosque, and though the latter is 
more modern, we have no reason for sup- 
posing that similar temples may not have 
existed before Mahomedan times. 
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form better than words can do. It is so purely Jaina, that it should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned in speaking of that stylo ; but as 



2lB. Section of part of East Colonnade at tie Kntub, Old Dellil. Scale 25 it to 1 in. 


forming a part of the earliest mos(j[ue in India, it is more approjni- 
ately introduced in this place. The pillam arc of the same order as 
those used on Moxint Abu (Woodcut Ho. 180), except that tliosi* at 
Delhi are much richer and more elaborate. Most of them probably 
belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are among the few specimens 
to be found in India that seem to be overloaded with onmment. 
There is not one inch of plain surface from the capital to the l)as<j, 
except the pillars behind the screen and sonic others which may 
belong to older buildings. Still the ornament is so sliarp and so 
cleverly executed, and the effect, in their present state of (leeway an<l 
ruin so picturesque, that it is very diffi(?ult to find fault with what 
is so beautiful. In some iiistaiices the figures that wen*, on the shafts 
of the pillars have been cut ofif, as offensive to Mahomedau sti’ictnc-ss 
with regard to idolatrous images ; but on the roof and less seen ] Mirths, 
the cross-legged figures of the Jaina saints, and other emblems of that 
religion, may still be deteoted. 

The glory of the mosque, however, is not in tliese Hindu nnuains, 
but in the great range of arches on the western side, extending north 
and south for about 885 ft., and consisting of tlii’eo greater and ciglii 
smaller arches ; the central one 22 ft, wide and T);) ft. high ; tins largtn* 
side-arches 24 ft. 4 in., and about the same height as the <x-mtral 
arch ; the smaller arches, which are unfortunately much mined, are 
about haM these dimensions (Woodcut Ho. 279), Jlcliind this, at tlio 
distance of 82 ft.J are the foundations of another wall ; Imt only in- 
tended, apparently, to be canied as high as the roof of the Hindu 
pillars it encloses. It seems probable that tjie Hindu pillam lietwiieii 
the two screens were the only part pieposed to be roofed, sinc^e some 
of them are built into the back pari) of the great arches, and all above 
them is quite plain and smooth, without the least trace of any inten- 
tion to oonstract a vault or roof of any sorb. Indeed, a roof is by no 
means an essential part of a mosque ; a wall facing Mecca is all that 


is required, and in India is frequently all that is built, though an 
enclosure is often added in front to protect the worshipjjei's from iii- 
teiTuj)tion. Eoofed colonnades are, of course, convenient and orna- 
mental accompaniments, yet far from being indispensal)le. 

The histoiy of this mosque, as told in its constractioin is as 
curious as anything about it. It seems that the Afghan conquerors 
had a tolera])ly distinct idea that pointed arches Tvere the true form 
for architectural openings ; hut, being without science suiBcieut to 



279 Central Range of Arches at the Kutub. (Proro a Sketch by the Author.) 


constiTict them, they left the Hindu architects and buildei*s whom 
they employed to follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying 
out the fonn. The Hindus up to this time had never built arches — 
nor, indeed, did they for centuries afterwards. Accordingly, they 
proceeded to make the pointed openings on the same principle upon 
which they built their domes. They carried them up in horizontal 
courses as far as they could, and then closed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction being, in fact, that of the arch of 
the aqueduct at Tusoulum, shown in Woodcut No. 178, vol. i.^ The 


* This mode of construction is only feasible when much larger stones are used 




same architects were employed by their masters to ornament the faces 
of these arches ; and this they did by copying and repeating the orna- 
ments on the pillars and friezes on the opposite sides of the court, 
covering the whole with a lace-work of intricate and delicate carving. 


such as no other mosque except that 
at Ajmir ever received before or 
since ; and which — ^though perhaps 
in a great measure thrown away 
when used on such a scale — is, with- 
out exception, the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of its class known to exist any- 
where. The stone being particularly 
hard and good, the carving retains 
its freshness to the present day, and 
is only destroyed above the arches, 
where the faulty Hindu construction 
has superinduced premature decay. 

The Kutub Minar, or gi’eat mina- 
ret, is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter at the 
base, and, when measured in 1794, 
was 242 ft, in height.^ Even then, 
however, its capital was ruined, so 
that some 10 ft., or perhaps 2i) ft., 
must be added to this to complete its 
original elevation. It is ornamented 
by fom’ boldly-projecting balconies ; 
one at 97 ft., the second at 148 ft., 
the third at 188 ft., and the fourth at 
214 ft. from the ground ; between 
which are richly-sculptured rai-^ed 
belts containing inscriptions. In the 
lower storey the projecting ribs which 



form the flutes are altoniately angular Minar of Kutub. 

- . - , , , V , , (t row ft MketcU by tho Author.) 

and cucular; m the second circular 


and in the third angular only. Above this the minar is ])l{iin, and 
principally of white marble, with belts of the same red sandstone of 


which the three lower storeys are composed (Woodcnt No. 280). 


than were here employed. Tho oons^- 
quenoe was that tho arch had bocomo seri- 
ously crippled when I saw and sketched 
it. It has since been carefully restored by 
Government under efficient superintend- 
ence, and is now as sound and complete 
as when first erected. Tho two great 
side arches cither wore never rompletod, 


or have fallen down in oonscfqtionco of 
tho false mode of construction. 

* ‘Asiatio Resoarohes,* vol iv. p. 

Its present height, according to (7(m. 
Cunningham, is (after tho removal of the 
modem pavilion) 238 ft. 1 in. (‘ Arch©- 
ologioal Reports,' vol i p. 196). 



It is not clear whether the angular flutings are copied from some 
peculiarity found in the minarets at Khorasan and fm’ther westward, 
or whether they are derived from the forms of the temples of the 
Jains. The forms of the bases of the minarets at Ghazni appear 
to lend probability to the first hypothesis ; but the star-like fom of 
many temples — principally Jaina — ^in Mysore and elsewhere {ante, 
p. 394, et would seem to countenance the idea of their being of 
Hindu origin. No star-like forms have yet, however, been found so 
far north, and their destruction has been too complete for us to hope 
that they may be found now. Be this as it may, it is probably not 
too much to asseit that the Kutub Minar is the most beautiful example 
of its class known to exist anywhere. The rival that will occm: at 
once to most people is the campanile at Florence, built by Giotto. 
That is, it is true, 30 ft. taller, but it is crushed by the mass 
of the cathedral alongside ; and, beautiful though it is, it wants 
that poetry of design and* exquisite finish of detail which marks 
overy moulding of the minar. It might have been better if the slope 
of the sides had been at a higher angle, but that is only apparent 
when seen at a distance ; when viewed from the couiii of the mosque 
its form is perfect, and, under any aspect, is preferable to the prosaic 
squareness of the outline of the Italian example. 

The only Mahomedan building known to be taller than this is 
the minaret of the mosque of Hassan, at Cairo (p. 389 and Woodcut 
No. 928, vol. ii.) ; but as the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly independent 
building, it has a far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish 
far surpasses not only its Egyptian rival, but any building of its 
class known to me in the whole world. This, however, must not be 
looked at as if erected for the same pui'poses as those usually attached 
to mosques elsewhere. It was not designed as a place from which the 
miieddin should call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have 
been used for that purpose also, but as a Tower of Yictoiy— a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus could 
only too easily understand and appreciate. 

At the distance of 470 ft. north of this one a second minar was 
commenced, by Ala ud-din, of twice its dimensions, or 297 ft. in 
circumference. It was only earned up to the height of 40 ft., and 
abandoned probably in consequence of the removal of the seat of 
goveniment to the new capital of Trgluckabad. 

The date of all these buildings is known with sufiSoient exactness 
from the inscriptions which they bear,i from which it appears that 
the inner court was enclosed by Shahab ud-dln. The central range 
of arches (Woodcut No. 279) was built by Kutub ud-din ; the wings 

' Translated by Walter Ewer/ Asiatic Cunningham, ‘ Archfisological Reports/ 
Researches/ vol. xiv. p, 480. See also vol. i. p. 132. et seqq. 
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tained to be only 20 in., the total height is 23 ft. 8 in.^ Its diameter at 
the base is 16*4 in., at the capital 12*05 in. The capital is 3^ ft. high, 
and is sharply and clearly wrought into the Pei’sian form that 
makes it look as if it belonged to an earlier period than it does ; 
and it has the amalaka moulding, which is indicative of consider- 
able antiquity. It has not, however, been yet con-ectly ascertained 
what its age really is. There is an inscription upon it, but without 
a date. From the foim of its alphabet, Prinsep ascribed it to the 
3rd or 4th century ; ^ Bhau Daji, on the same evidence, to the end of 
the 5th or begiiming of the 6th century.® The truth proba])ly lies 
between the two. My own conviction is that it belongs to one of the 
Chandra Rajas of the Gupta dynasty, either consequently to a.d. 363 
or A.D. 400. 

Taking a.d 400 as a mean date — ^and it certainly is not far from 
the truth — it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state of affaii’s to find 
the Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Europe up to a veiy late date, and 
not frequently even now. As we find them, however, a few centuries 
afterwards using bars as long as this Mt in roofing the porch of the 
temple at Kaiiaruc (ante, p. 222), we must now believe that they were 
much more familiar with the use of this metal than they afterwards 
became. It is almost equally starthug to find that, after an exposure 
to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the capital 
and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up fomieen 
centuries ago.^ 

As the inscription informs us the pillar was dedicated to Yishnu, 


* It is a curious illustration how diffi- 
cult it somotimos is to obtain correct 
information in India, that when Gen. 
Cunningham published his * Eeports ' in 
1871, ho stated, apparently on the 
axithority of Mr. Cooper, Deputy Oom- 
missionor, that an excavation had been 
earned down to a depth of 20 ft., but 
withotit reaching tlio bottom. Tlie man 
in charge, however ” — t€nmn mikbire 
—“assured him that the actual depth 
reached was 35 ft.*’ — ^Vol. i. p, 1G9. He 
conseqiKmtly c^stimated the whole length 
at 60 ft., but fortunately ordered a now 
excavation, determined to reach the 
bottom— corfte qui corfte— and found it at 
20 inches below tho surface. — Vol. iv. 
p. 28, pi. 6. At a distance of a few 
inches below tho surface it expands in 
a bulbous form to a diameter of 2 ft. 
4 in., and rests on a gridiron of iron bars, 
which are fastened with lead into the 


stone pavement 

® * Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,* vol. vii. p. 629. 

* ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society,* vol. x. p. 64. These 
two translations aro painfully discrepant 
in detail, though agreeing sufficiently as 
to the main facts. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think Bhau Daji’s the most 
correct, though I agree with Prinsep 
in believing that the more archaic fonn 
of the letters is owing to their being 
punched with a cold chisel on the irun, 
instead of being engraved as those on 
stone always' were. 

* There is no mistake about tho pillar 
being of pure iron. Gen. Cunningham 
had a bit of it analysed in India by Dr. 
Murray, and another portion was ana- 
lysed in the School of Mines here by 
Dr. Percy. Both found it pure maUeable 
iron without any alloy. 
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there is little doubt that it originally supported a figure of Garuda on 
the summit which the Mahomedans of course removed ; but the real 
object of its erection was as a pillar of victory to record the “ defeat of 
the Balhikas,^ near the seven mouths of the Sindlin,” or Indus. It is, 
to say the least of it, a curious coincidence, that eight centuries after- 
TOrds men from that same Bactrian country should have erected a 
Jaya Stambha ten times as tall as this one, in the same courtyard, to 
celebrate their victory over the descendants of those Hindus who so 
long before had expelled their ancestors from the country. 

Immediately behind the north-west comer of the mosque stands the 
tomb of Altumsh, the founder. Though small, it is one of the richest 
•examples of Hindu 


art applied to Maho- 
medan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and 
is extremely beautiful, 
though the builders 
■still display a certain 
degree of inaptness in 
fitting the details to 
their new purposes. 
The effect at present 
is injured by the want 
•of a roof, which, judg- 
ing from appearance, 
was never completed, 
if ever commenced. In 
addition to the beauty 
of its details it is in- 
teresting as being the 
•oldest tomb known to 
exist in India. He 
■died AD. 1230. 

A more beautiful 
•example than even this 
is the other, shown on 
the left hand of the 



2^2. Intel lor of a Tomb at Old Deliii. (From 

a SketoU by the AutliorO 


plan (Woodcut No. 277). It was erected by Ala ud-din Khilji, and 
the date 1810 is found among its inscriptions. It is therefore about 


Oan these Balhikas be the dynasty ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
we have hitherto known as the Sah kings Asiatic Society/ vol. viii. p. 28.) My 
ofSaurastra? They certainly were settled impression is, that this may ultimately 
on the lower Indus from about the year prove to be the true solution of the 
A.D. 79, and were expelled, according to riddle, 
their own dates, a.d. 264 or 371. (See 
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a century more modem than the other buildings of the place, and 
displays the Pathan style at its period of greatest perfection, when 
the Hindu masons had learned to lit their exquisite style of decora- 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters. Its walls are decorated 
internally with a diaper pattern of unrivalled excellence, and the 
mode in which the square is changed into an octagon is more simply 
elegant and appropriate than any other example I am acquainted 
with in India. The pendentives accord perfectly with the pointed 
openings in the four other faces, and are in every respect appropriately 
constructive.^ Tme, there are defects. For instance, they are rather 
too plain for the elaborate diapering wHch covers the whole of the 
low’er part of the building both internally and externally ; but orna- 
ment might easily have been added ; and their plainness accords with 
the simplicity of the dome, which is indeed by no means worthy of 
the substructure. Not being pierced with windows, it seems as if 
the architect assumed that its plainness would not be detected in the 
gloom that in consequence prevails. 

This building, though small — ^it is only 53 ft. square externally, 
and with an internal apartment only 34 ft. 6 in. in plan — marks the 
culminating point of the Pathan style in Delhi. Nothing so complete 
had been done before, nothing so ornate was attempted by them after- 
wards. In the provinces wonderful buildings were erected between this 
period and the Mogul conquest, but in the capital their edifices were 
more marked by solemn gloom and nakedness than by ornamentation 
or any of the higher gTaces of architectural art. Externally it is a 
good deal damaged, but its effect is still equal to that of any building 
of its class in India. 


Ajmir. 

The mosque at Ajmir (Woodcut No. 283) was commenced appa- 
rently in the year 1200 and was certainly completed during the reign 
of Altumsh, A.D. 1211-1236.^ According to tradition, it was finished in 
two days and a half ; hence the only name by which it is now known 
— ^the “ Arhai din ka Jhompra,” which, if it means anything, can only 
apply to the clearing away of the Pagan temples and symbols, and 
the dedication of a heathen shrine to purposes of the Faithful. In 
this instance it seems almost certain, w'hatever may be the case at 
Delhi, that the pillars are in situ. At all events, if they were taken 
down by the Mahomedans, they certainly have been re-erected exactly 
as they were originally designed to stand.® The pillars, their aichi- 


^ The eame form of peBdentive is found ports,* vd. il. p. 261. 
at Sorbiatan (Woodcut No. 946, vol. ii.), •lam sorry to differ from Gen. Cun- 
Qearly ten oeuturies before this time. Bingham on this matter. He has seen 
• OunniBgbam, ' Arohm^logical Be- the mosque — have not ; but I have 
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traves, the roofing stones, and the domes, are all of a piece, and so 
exactly what we find at Abu and Girnar as to leave no doubt that we 
see before us a part of the comtvard of a Jaina Temple, which probably 
had been used by the followers of that religion for a couple of 
centuries at least before it was appropriated by the conquerors. It 
is only the west side, with its nine domes, that is now standing. 
The cloisters on the other three sides are in ruins, though their plan 
can easily l')e traced even now. What remains, however, is sufficient 
to show that it must originally have been a singularly elegant spe- 
cimen of its class. The pillars are taller and more slender than those 
of the mosque at Delhi, but purer and more elegant in design. 

The glory, however, of this mosque, as of that of the Kutub, is the 



383, Mosque at Ajmlr. (Compiled from a Plan by Oen. Cunningham.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

screen of seven arches with which Altumsh adorned the courtyard 
(Woodcut No. 284). Its dimensions are very similar to those of its 
rival. The central arch is 22 ft. 3 in. wide ; the two on either side 
13 ft. C in., and the outer one at each end 10 ft. 4 in. In the centixi 
the screen rises to a height of 56 ft., and on it are the ruins of two 
small minarets lOJ ft. in diameter, ornamented with alternate circular 
and angular flutes, as in the lower storey of the Kutub. It is not clear 

photographs and drawings of it, and Tod, in his ‘ Annals,* treats it simply 
directed Mr. Burgess’s attention espe- as a Jaina temple, without referring to 
cially to this point when he visited it, any possible alterations, except additions 
and the result is a conviction on my made by Mohlem architects, vol. i. p. 779, 
mind that the pillars now standing are see also his plato, which is singularly 
unaltered in arrangement. correct. 
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"svhetlier anything of the same sort existed at Dellii — probably not, 
as the great minar may have served for that purpose, and their 
introduction here looks like an afterthought, and the production of an 
unpractised hand working in an unfamiliar style. TVherever and 
whenever minars were afterwards introduced, preparations for them 



284. Great Arch lu Mosque at AJmir. C^rom a Photograph.) 


were always made from the foundations, and their lines are always 
carried down to the ground, in some shape or other, as in true art 
they ought to be. This solecism, if it may be so called, evidently 
arose from the architects being Hindus, unfamiliar with the style ; 
and to this also is due the fact that all the arches are constructed 
on the horizontal principle. There is not a true arch in the place ; 
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but, owing to their having the command of larger stones than wei’e 
available at Delhi, the arches are not here crippled, as they were 
there before the late repairs. 

It is neither, however, its dimensions nor design that makes this 
screen one of the most remarkable architectural objects in India, but 
the mode in which it is decorated. Nothing can exceed the taste 
with which the Oufic and Togra inscriptions are interwoven with the 
more purely architectural decollations, or the manner in which th^y 
give life and variety to the whole, without ever interfering with the 
constructive lines of the design. As before remarked, as examples of 
surface-decoration, these two mosques of Altumsh at Delhi and Ajmir 
are probably unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in Persia is so exqui- 
site in detail, and nothing in Spain or Syria can approach them 
for beauty of surface-decoration. Besides this, they are unique. 
Nowhere else would it be possible to find Mahomedan largeness of 
conception, combined with Hindu delicacy of ornamentation, carried 
out to the same extent and in the same manner. If to this we add 
.their historical value as the first mosques erected in India, and their 
ethnographic importance as bringing out the leading characteristics 
of the two races in so distinct and marked a manner, there are cer- 
tainly no two buildings in India that better deserve the pi’otecting care 
of Government ; the one has received its fair share of attention ; 
the other has been most shamefully neglected, and latterly most 
barbarously ill-treated.^ 


' Owing to the Hindu part being un- 
disturbed, and the Maliomedan part 
better built and with larger materials, 
the mosque is not in the same ruinous 
condition as that at the Eutub was 
before the late repairs. It is, however, 
in a filthy and neglected state, and 
might at a very slight outlay be pre- 
served from further dilapidation, and its 
beauties very much enhanced. There 
is, so far as I can judge, no building 
in India more worthy of the attention 
of Government than this. The kind of 
care, however, that is bestowed upon it 
may he gathered from the following ex- 
tract from a private letter from a gentle- 
man high in the Government service in 
India, and one perfectly well informed 
as to what he was writing about : “ Have 
you ever heard that some of the Hindu 
pillars of the great mosque at Ajmir 
were dragged from their places (I pre- 


sume they wore fallen pillars), and set 
up as a triumphal arch on the occasion 
of Lord Mayors visit ? and havo you heard 
that they were so insecurely converted 
that nobody dared to go under them, and 

that Lord Muyo and the inspired 

of architects went round it ? ” This is 
more than confirmed in a public letter by 
Sir John Strachey, Lieut.-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, addressed to 
Lord Northbrook, on 25th August last. 
In this he speaks of “an over zealous 
d strict ofl&cer who, not long ago, actually 
pulled down the sculptured columns of a 
well-known temple of great antiquity” 
—the Arhai din ka Jhompra— “with tho 
object of decorating a temporary trium- 
phal arch through which the Viceroy was 
to pass.” He then proceeds 1o quote 
what Rousselet says regarding our neg- 
lect of such monument*, which, is not 
one whit too sevoro. 
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Later Pathax Style. 

After the death of Ala ud-din (a.d. 131G) a change seems to have 
come over the spirit of the Pathan architects, and all their suhse- 
queiit buildings, down to the time of Shere Shah, a.d. 1539, exhibit a 
stern simplicity of design, in marked contrast to the elaborate orna- 
mentation 'with which they began. It is not clear whether this arose 
from any puritanical reaction against the qnasi-Hinduism of the 
earlier examples, or from any political causes, the effect of which it 
is now difficult to trace : but, certain it is, that when that stern old 
warrior Tugluck Shah, a.d. 1321, founded the Xew Delhi, which still 
bears his name — Tugluckabad — all his buildings are characterised 
by a severe simplicity, in marked contrast with those which * his 
predecessors erected in the capital that overlooks the plain in which 
his citadel is situated. His tomb, which was finished at least, if 
not built, by his successor, instead of being situated in a garden, 
as is usually the case, stands by itself in a strongly-fortified citadel 
of its own, surrounded by an artificial lake. The sloping walls 
and almost Egyptian solidity of this mausoleum, combined with 
the bold and massive towers of the fortifications that surround it, 
form a model of a warrior’s tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and 
in singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of 
the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 

The change, however, of most interest from a historical point of 
view is, that by the time of Tugluck Shah’s reign, the Moslems 
had worked themselves entirely free from Hindu influence. In his 
buildings all the arches are true arches ; all the details invented 
for the place where they are found. His tomb, in fact, would be as 
appropriate — ^more so, indeed — ^if found in the valley of the Nile than 
on the banks of the Jumna ; and from tlaat time forward Maho- 
medan architecture in India was a new and complete style in itself, 
and developed according to the natural and inevitable sequences of 
true styles in aU parts of the world. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in their tombs, as well as in their 
mosques, they frequently, to save themselves trouble, used Hindu 
materhils when they were available, and often with the most pic- 
turesque effect. Many of these compound edifices are composed of 
four pillars only, surmounted by a small dome ; but frequently they 
adopt with the pillars the Jaina an’angement of twelve pillars, so 
placed as to support an octagonal framework, easily moulded into 
a circular basement for a dome. This, as before observed, is the 
arrangement of the tomb at Mylassa, and the formative idea of all 
that is beautiful in the plans of Jama buildings in India. 

One example must suffice to explain the effect of these buildings 
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(‘Woodcut No. 285). At firet sight the dome looks rather heavy for 
the substructure ; hut the effect of the whole is so j)icturesque that it 
is difiBcult to find fault with it. If all the materials were original, 
the design would he open to criticism; but, when a poi*tiou is 
avowedly borrowed, a slight want of balance between the parts may 
be excused. 

There are several examples of tombs of this sort at the Bakaraya 
Kimd in Benares, evidently made up from Jaina materials and, 
indeed, wherever the Mahomedans fairly settled themselves on a site 
l>reviously occupied by the Jains, such combinations are frecpient ; but 
no attempt is ever made to assimilate the parts that are Mahomedan with 



£35. Patban Tomb at Shepree, near Gualior. (From a Sketch by the Author. 


those belonging to the Hindu style wliich they are employing ; they 
are of the age in which the tomb or mosque was built, and that age, 
consequently, easily recognisable by any one familiar with the stylo. 

The usual form of a Pathan tomb will be better undemtood fi’om 
the following woodcut (No. 280), representing a nameless se])nlclirc 
among the hundreds that still strew the plains of Old Delhi. It con- 
sists of an octagonal apartment, about 50 ft. in diameter, siUToiiudod 
by a verandah following the same form, each face being ornamented 

Joumal of the Asiatic Society of plans, pis. 7 and 8, can sec anything in 
Bengal, vol. xxxtv. p. 1, et pis. 1-8. them but the usual touib of a Mahomedan 
It M to me inconceivable that any one noble of the 16th century with its aoooin- 
looking' at these plates, especially the panying mosque. 
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by thi’ee arches of the stilted pointed form geneinlly adopted by the 
Pathans, and it is suppoited by double square columns, which are 
almost as universal with them as this fom of arch. 



286. Tomb at Old Delhi. C^rom a Sketch by the Aaihor.) 


It is a form evidently borrowed from the square pier of the Jains, but 
so altered and so simplified, that it requires some ingenuity to recognise 

its origin in its new combination. 

The series of Pathan tombs closes 
with that of Shere Shah (Woodcut 
No. 287), the last but one and the 
most illustrious of his race. It is 
situated on a square terrace in the 
middle of a largo tank, near Sasseram, 
in Shahabad, and, from its locality 
and its design, is now a singularly 
picturesque object (Woodcut No. 288). 
Its dimensions too are considerable.^ 
287. Tomb of ^ew^hah at Sasseram. fease is an ootagon, 54 ft. ou each 

side externally. In the interior a 
gallery, 10 ft. wide, surrounds the central apartment, which is sur- 



» These fliiinouffTnng are taken from the text and a plan of the building in Mont* 
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mounted by a dome 65 ft. in diameter, beneath which stands the 
tomb of the founder and of some of his favourite companions in 
arms. 

On the exterior, the terrace on which it stands is ornamented by 
bold octagonal paAilions in the angles, which support appropriately 
the central dome, and the little bracketed kiosks between them break 
pleasingly the outline. In the same manner the octagonal kiosks that 
cluster round the di’um of the dome, and the dome itself, relieve the 



288. Tomb of Sbere Sbah, (From a Photograph.) 


monotony of the composition without detracting from its solidity or 
apparent solemnity. Altogether, as a royal tomb of the second class, 
there are few that surpass it in India, either for beauty of outline 
or appropriateness of detail. Originally it was connected with the 
mainland by a bridge, which fortunately was broken down before the 

gomeiy Martinis edition of Buchanan ever, so badly drawn that it can hanlly 
Hamilton’s ‘ Statistical Accotmt of Shah- bo reproduced, 
iibad,’ Tol. i. p. 425. The plan is, how- 
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grand trunk road passed near. But for this, it would probably have 
been utilised before now. 

The mosques of the Pathans bore the same aspect as their tombs. 
The so-called Kala Musjid in the present city of Delhi, and finished, 
according to an inscription on its walls, in a.d. ] :-380, is in a style not 
unlike the tomb (Woodcut Xo. 28G), but more massive, and even less 
ornamented. This severe simplicity seems to have been the charac- 
teristic of the latter part of the 14th centmy, and may have been a 
protest of the more puritanical Moslem spirit against the Hindu exu- 
berance which characterised both the 13th and the 15th centuries. A 
reaction, however, took place, and the late Pathan style or Delhi was 
hardly less rich, and certainly far more appropriate for the puiposes 
to which it was devoted than the first style, as exhibited in the 
buildings at the Kutub. 

This, however, was principally owing to the exceptional splendour 
of the reign of Shere Shah, who, however, is so mixed up both in date 
and in association with the earlier Moguls, that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate between them. Though Baber practically conquered India 
in A.I). 1494, his successor, Humayun, was defeated and driven from 
the throne by Shere Shah in a.d. 1540, and it was only in a.d. 1554 
that the Mogul dynasty was finally and securely established at Delhi. 
The style consequently of the first half of the 16th centiuy may be 
considered as the last expiring effort of the Pathans, or the &st dawn 
of that of the great Moguls, and it was well worthy of either. 

At this age the fa 9 ades of these mosques became far more orna- 
mental, and more frequently encrusted with marbles, and always 
adonied with sculpture of a rich and beautiful character; the angles 
of the buildings were also relieved by little kiosks, supported by four 
richly bracketed pillars, but never with minarets, which, so far as I 
know, were not attached to mosques during the Pathan period. The 
call to prayer was made from the roof ; and, except the first rude 
attempt at Ajmir, I do not know a single instance of a minaret built 
for such a piupose, though they were, as we know, universal in Egypt 
and elsewhere long before this time, and were considered neaxiy 
indispensable in the buildings of the Moguls very shortly afterwards. 
The Pathans seem to have regarded the minar as the Italians viewed 
the Campanile, more as a symbol of power and of victory than as an 
adjunct to a house of worship. 

The body of the mosque became generally an oblong hall, with a 
central dome flanked by two others of the same horizontal dimensions, 
but not so lofty, and separated from it by a broad bold arch, the 
mouldings and decorations of which formed one of the principal orna- 
ments of the building. 

The pendontives were even more remarkable than the arches for 
elaborateness of detail. Their forms are so various that it is impossible 
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•to classify or describe them ; perhaps the most usual is that represented 
in Woodcut No. 289, ■where the angle is filled up ■with a number of 
small imitations of arches, bracketing out one beyond the other. It 
was this fom that was afterwards converted into the honeycomb work 
of the Arabs in Spain. 



289. Pendentive from Mosque at Old Delh’. C^rom a Sketch by the Amhor.) 


If it were not that the buildings of tho Pathans are so complotoly 
eclipsed by the greater splendour of those of tho Mogul dynasty, which 
succeeded them in their own capitals, their style would have attracted 
more attention than has hitheito been bestowed upon it ; and its 
monograph would be as interesting as any that the Induin-Siii’accnic 
affords. In its first period the style ■^vas characteiised by all tho 
richness which Hindu elaboration could bestow ; in the second by a 
stem simplicity and grandeur much more ai)propriate, siccording to 
our ideas, to the spirit of the people ; and during the latter ]mrt of its 
existence, by a return to the elaborateness of the ])aHt ; but at this 
period every detail was fitted to its place and its piuiiose. Wo forgot 
the Hindu except in his delicacy, and we recognise in this last 
development one of the completed architectural styles of the world. 



CiLVP. IV. 


JAU^T>OrtE. 




CHAPTEE lY. 

JAUNPORE. 

CONTFNTS. 

Mosques of Jutnma Musjid nud Lall Diinvaza. 


CHKONOLOGV. 


Khoja Jehan assumes independence at 


Jaunpore a.d. 1397 

Mubarick, his son 1400 

Shems uddtn- Ibrahim Shah . . . I40l 


Mahmud a.d. 1441 

Husain Shah 1451 

I — deposed and seeks refuge at Gaur. 147 s 


It was just two centuries after the conquest of India by the Moslems 
that Khoja Jehan, the Soubahdar or governor of the province in 
which Jaunpore is situated, assumed independence, and established a 
dynasty which maintained itself for nearly a century, from a.d, 1307 
to about 1478, and though then reconquered by the sovereign of 
Delhi, still retained a sort of semi-independence till finally incor- 
porated in the Mogul empire by the great Akbar. During this period 
Jaunpore was adorned by several large mosques, three of which still 
remain tolerably entire, and a considerable number of tombs, palaces, 
and other buildings, besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as 
remarkable specimens of their class of architecture as are to be found 
anywhere in India. 

Although so long after the time when under Ala ud-din and Tugluck 
Shah the architecture of the capital had assumed something like com- 
pleteness, it is curious to observe how imperfect the’ amalgamation 
was in the provinces at the time when the principal buildings at Jaun- 
pore wore erected. The principal parts of the mosques, such as the 
gateways, the great halls, and the western parts generally, are in a 
complete arcuate style. Wherever indeed wide openings and large 
internal spaces were wanted, arches and domes and radiating vaults 
were employed, and there is little in those parts to distinguish this 
architecture from that of the capitals. But in the cloisters that sur- 
round the courts, and in the galleries in the interior, short square 
pillars arc as generally employed, with bracket capitals, horizontal 
architraves, and roofs formed of flat slabs, as was invariably the case 
in Hindu and Jaina temples. Instead of being fused together, as 
they afterwards became, the arcuate style of the Moslems stands here, 
though in juxtaposition, in such marked contrast to the trabeate style 
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of the Hindus, that some authors have been led to suppose that the 
pillared parts belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments, which 
had been appropriated by the Mahomedans and converted to their 
purposes.^ The truth of the matter appears to be, that the greater 
part of the Mahomedans in the province at the time the mosques were 
built were Hindus converted to that religion, and who still clung to 
their native forms when these did not clash with their new’ faith ; and 
the masons were almost certainly those whose traditions and whose 
taste inclined them much more to the old trabeate forms than to the 
newly-introduced arched style. 

As we shall presently see at Qaur, on the one hand, the arched 
style prevailed from the first, because the builders had no other ma- 
terial than brick, and large openings were then impossible without 
arches. At Ahmedabad, on the other hand, in an essentially Jaina 
country, and where stone was abundant, the pillared forms w’ere not 
only as commonly employed, as at Jaunpore, but were used for so 
long a time, that before the country was absorbed in the Mogul 
empire, the amalgamation between the trabeate and arcuate forms 
was complete. 

The oldest mosque at Jaunpore is that in the fort, which we learn 
from an inscription on it, was completed in a.b. 1398. It is not large 
— ^barely 100 ft. north and south — and consists of a central block of 
masonry, with a large archway, of the usual style of the Mahomedau 
architecture of the period, and five openings between pillars on either 
hand. The front rows of these pillars are richly sculptured, and 
were evidently taken from some temple that existed there, or in the 
neighbourhood, before the Moslem occupation, but they seem to have 
exhausted the stock, as no other such are found in any of the raos(]ues 
built subsequently.^ 

There are three great mosques still standing in the city ; of these 
the grandest is the Jumma Musjid (Woodcuts Nos. 290, 291), or Friday 

^ The first to suggest this was the — they mean Jaina, though they say 
Baron Hiigel, though his knowledge of Bud(n)i8t— or any historical or other 
the subject was so slight that his opinion evidence that will bear a moment’s ox- 
would not have had much weight. Tho amination. There may have been some 
idea was, however, taken up afterwards Jaina or Hindu buildings at Juuuporo 
and waimly advocated by the lato Mr. of the IStli or 14th centuries tlint may 
Horne, B.O.S., and the Rev. Mr. Sherring, have been utilised by tho Mahomedans, 
in a series of papers in the ‘ Journal of but certainly nine-tenths at least of tho 
the Asiatic jSociety of Bengal,’ vol. xxziv. pillars in these mosques w^cro made at 
p. 3, ei seqq., and by the latter in his the time they wore required for the 
work on ‘ The sacred city of the Hindus,’ places they now occupy, 
p. 283, and elsewhere. They have * A view of tliis mosqiKj will bo found 
hitherto failed to adduce a single ex- in Kittoe’s ‘Indian Architecture,’ but, 
ample of similar pillars existing in any unfortunately, no plan or dim* nsions. 
authentic Buddhist' or Jaina building That quoted in the text is from memory. 
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Mosque, which was commenced by Shah Ibrahim, A.p. 1419, but not 
completed till the reign of Husain, a.I). 1451-1478. It consists of a 



290 Plan of Western Half of Courtyard of Jumma Mnsjid, Jannpore. ^ Author.) 

Scale 100 It. to 1 in. 



courtyard 220 ft. by 214 ft., on the western Bide of ^ch is » 

range of bnildings, the central one covered by a dome 40 ft. m dmr 
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meter, in front of which stands a gate pyramid or p'ojnjJon^^ of almost 
Egyptian mass and outline, rising to the height of 86 ft. This gate 
pyramid by its elevation supplied the place of a minaret, which is 
a feature as little known at Jaunpore, as it was, at the same age, in 
the capital city of Delhi. On each side of the dome is a com- 
partment dmded into two storeys by a stone floor supported on 
pillars ; and beyond this, on each side, is an apartment 40 ft. by 50 ft., 



Lall Durwaza MoBque, Jaunpore. ^^From a Drawing by the AutlnirJ 


covered by a bold pointed vault with ribs, so constructed that its 
upper surface forms the external roof of the building, which in flothic 
vaults is scarcely over the case. The three sides of the courtyard were 
surrounded by double colonnades, two storeys in heiglit internally, 
but with three on the exterior, the floor of the courtyard being raised 
to the height of the lower storey. On each face was a handsome gate- 
way ; one of which is represented in Woodcut No. 291, which gives 

* A view of it, but not a good ono, is given iu DanielPB plates. It is partially 
se^ in Woodcut No. 291. 
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a fair idea of the style : the greater part of the eastern side of the 
court has been taken do^vn and removed by the English to repair 
station-roads and bridges, for which in their estimation these pillars 
are admirably adapted. 

The smallest of the mosques in the city is the Lall Durwaza or 
Eed Gate. It is in the same style as the others ; and its propyloii — 
represented in Woodcut No. 202 — displays not only the bold massive- 
ness with which these mosques were erected, but shows also that 
strange admixture of Hindu and Mahomedan architecture which per- 
vaded the style during the whole period of its continuance. 

Of all the mosques remaining at Jaunpore, the Atala ilusjid is 
the most ornate and the most beautiful. The colonnades surrounding 
its court are four aisles in depth,' the outer columns, as well as those 
next the court, being double square pillars. The three intermediate 
rows are single square columns, supporting a flat roof of slabs, 
arranged as in Jaina temples. Externally, too, it is two storeys in 
height, the lower storey being occupied by a series of cells opening 
outwardly. All this is so like a Hindu arrangement that one might 
almost at first sight be tempted, like Baron Hiigel, to fancy it was 
originally a Buddhist monastery. He failed to remark, however, that 
both here and in the Jumma Musjid the cells open outwardly, and 
are below the level of the courtyard of the mosque — ^an arrange- 
ment common enough in Mahomedan, but never found in Buddhist, 
buildings. Its gateways, however, which are the principal ornaments 
of the outer court, are purely Saracenic, and the western face is 
adorned by three propylons similar to that represented in the last 
woodcut, but richer and more beautiful, while its interior domes and 
roofs are superior to any other specimen of Mahomedan afrt I am 
ao(juaiiitod with of so early an age. They are, too, perhaps, more 
striking hero, because, though in juxtaposition with the qnasi-Hindu- 
ism of the court, they exhibit the arched style of the Saracenic 
architects in as great a degree of completeness as it exhibited at 
any subsequent period. 

The otlier buildings hardly require particular mention, though, as 
transition specimens between the two styles, these Jaunpore examples 
are well worthy of illustration, and in themselves possess a simplicity 
and grandeur not often met with in this style. An appearance of 
strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, which 
is foreign to our general conception of Saracenic art, though at Tug- 
luckabad and elsewhere it is carried even further than at Jaunpore. 
Among the Pathans of India the expression of strength is as charac- 
teristic of the stylo as massiveness is of that of the Nonnans in 
England. In India it is found conjoined with a degree of refinement 
seldom mot with elsewhere, and totally free from the coarseness which 
in other countries usually besets vigour and boldness of design. 
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The peculiarities of this style are by no means confined to the 
capital ; they prevail at Gazeepore, and as far north as Oanouge, while 
at Benares the examples are frequent. In the suburbs of that city, 
at a place called the Bakaraya Kund,^ there is a group of tombs, as 
mentioned above, and other buildings belonging to the Moslems, 
which are singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaunpore style, and 
certainly belong to the same age as those just described. 

The kingdom of Jaunpore is also rich in little tombs and shrines, 
in which the Moslems have used up Hindu and Jaina pillars, merely 
rearranging them after their own fashion. These, of course, will not 
bear criticism as architectural designs, but there is always something 
so indescLibably picturesque about them as fairly to extort admira- 
tion. The principal example of this compound style is a mosque at 
Oanouge, known popularly as ‘‘ Sita ka Rasui,” “ Sita’s kitchen.” It 
is a Jaina temple, rearranged as a mosque, in the manner described 
at pp. 263-4. It measures externally 133 ft. by 120 ft. The mosque 
itself has four rows of fifteen columns each, and three domes. The- 
cloisters surrounding the court are only two rows in depth, and 
had originally sixty-eight pillars, smaller than those of the mosque. 
Externally it has no great beauty, but its pillared court is very 
picturesque and pleasing. According to an inscription over its prin- 
cipal gateway, its conversion was effected by Ibrahim Shah, of 
Jaunpore, a.d. 1406,® 

At a later age, and even after it had lost its independence, several 
important buildings were erected in the capital and in other towms 
of the kingdom in the style of the day ; but none of these, so far as 
is now known, are of sufficient importance to require notice in such a 
work as the present. 


* If the huildings of the Bakaraya 
Kund had been found within twenty 
miles of Ahmedabad, where there are 
dozens exactly like them, they would 
hardly have deserved a passing remark. 
Any one familiar with the style wonld 
have assigned them a date — a d. 1460, or 
thereabonts— and would hardly have 
troubled himself to inauire who built 


them, they aro so like all others of tho* 
same age. 

* General Cunningham's ‘Reports' for 
1862-63, vol. i. p. 287. From this I loam 
that the pillars surrounding tho court 
ou throe sides have boon romovod since- 
I saw them in 1836— this time, however,, 
not by the English. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GUJEEAT. 


Jumma Musjid and other Mosques at Ahmedabad — ^Tombs and Mosques at Sirkej 
and Butwa — Buildings in the Provinces. 


CHEf»NOLOGY. 


Mnzaffar Shah, a Bajput, appointed 

Viceroy a.d. I39l 

Ahmed Shah, his grandson, ionnds Ah- 
medabad 

Mohammed Shah the Merciful . . • 

Kutub Shah ; war with Bana Bhumbo. 


Mahmdd Shah Begurra a.d. 1459 

Muzaff ar Shah II. 1511 

Bahadur Shah murdered by Portuguese 1526 

Muzaffar Shah HI 1561 

Gujerat becomes a province of Akbar’s 
kingdom 1583 


Of the various forms which the Saracenic architecture assumed in 
India, that of Ahmedabad may probably be considered as the most 
elegant, as it certainly is the most characteristic of all. Ko other 
form is so essentially Indian, and no one tells its tale with the same 
unmistakable distinctness. 

As mentioned above, the Mahomedans, in the first century of the 
Hejira, made a brilliant attempt to conquer Scinde and Gujerat, and 
apparently succeeded ; but the country was so populous, and its civiliza- 
tion so great, that the invaders were absorbed, and soon disappeared from 
the scene. 

MahmM of Ghazni next overran the province, but left no per- 
manent mark ; and even after the fall of Delhi (a.1). 1196) Gujerat 
maintained the struggle for independence for nearly two centuries 
longer, till Feroze Tugluck, in A.n. 1891, appointed Muzaifar, a con- 
verted Eajput, ‘of the Tak clan, to be his viceroy. This, however, 
was only on the eve of the troubles caused by the invasion of Tamer- 
lane, and, mutato domino^ Gujerat remained as independent as before. 

The next two centuries — during which the Ahmed Shahi dynasty 
occupied the throne— were spent in continual wars and struggles 
with their refractory vassals and the neighbouring chiefs. On the 
whole, however, their power may be said to have been gradually on 
the increase till the death of Bahadur, a.d. 1536, but they never 
wholly subdued the rebellious spirit of their subjects, and certainly 
never converted the bulk of them to their faith. As a consequence of 
this, the principal buildings with which this chapter is concerned are 
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to be found in the capital and its immediate proximity. Beyond 
that the Hindus follo\yed their old faith and built temples as before ; 
though in such large cities as Cambay or Baroach the Mahoinedans, 
of course, possessed places of worship, some of them of considerable 
iniiDortance, and generally made up from pillars boiTowed from Hindu 
buildings. 

In Alimedabad itself, however, the Hindu influence continued to 
be felt tluoughout. Even the mosques are Hindu, or rather Jaina, in 
every detail ; only here and there an arch is inserted, not because it 
was wanted constructively, but because it was a symbol of the faith, 
while in their tombs and palaces even this is generally wanting. The 
truth of the matter is, the ]\Iahomedans had forced themselves iqiou 
the most civilized and most essentially building race at that time 
in India, and the Chalukyas conquered their conquerors, and torched 
them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior to any the 
invaders knew or could have introduced. The result is a style ^\iiich 
combines all the elegance and finish of Jaina or Chalukyan art, with 
a certain largeness of conception which the Hindu ne\'or (piite 
attained, but which is characteristic of the people who at this time 
were subjecting all India to their sway. 

The first seat of the Mahomedau power was Anhilwami, the old 
capital of the Eajputs, and which, at the time it fell into their power, 
must have been one of the most splendid cities of the East. Little 
now remains of all its magnificence, if we may trust -syhat is said by 
recent travellers who have visited its deserted palaces. Ahmed, the 
second king, removed the seat of power to a town called Tvnrna- 
wutti, afterwards known as Ahmedabad, from the name of its second 
founder, and which, with characteristic activity, he set about adorning 
with splendid edifices. Of these the principal was the Jiunma Musjid, 
which, though not remarkable for its size, is one of the most beautiful 
mosques in tlie East. Its arrangement will be understood from the 
next plan (Woodcut No. 293). Its dimensions are 382 ft. by 258 ft. 
over all externally ; the mosque itself being 210 ft. by 95 ft., covering 
consequently about 20,000 sq. ft. Within the moB(iue itself are 2(>0 
pillars, supporting fifteen domes arranged symmetrically, the (centre 
three alone being somewhat larger and considerably higher ilian the 
others. If the plan is compared with that of the temple at Sadri 
(Woodcut No. 133), which was being erected at the same time ])y 
Elhmiibo Eana within 160 miles of Ahmedabad, it will afford a fair 
means of comparison between the Jaina and Mahomedau arrange- 
ments of that day. The form of the pillars and the details generally 
are practically the same in both buildings, the Hindu being somewhat 
richer and more elaborate. In plan, the mosque looks monotonous as 
compared with the temple ; but this is redeemed, to some extent, by 
the different heights of the domes, as shown in the elevation (Wood- 




29i. Elevation of tbe Jnuuna Mn-jiil. Scale 60 ft to 1 in. 

finitely superior to the monotony of the southern halls of 1000 pillars. 
The latter are lemariahlo for their size and the amount of labour 
bestowed upon them, hut it requires more than this to constitute 
good architeoture. 
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The general character of the elevation will be understood from the 
woodcut No. 294, but unfortunately its minarets are gone. Whm 
Forbes^ drew it, they were still standing, and were celebrated in 
Eastern story as the shaking minarets of Ahmedabad ; an earthquake 
in A,D. 1818 shook them 
too much, but there are 
several others still stand- 
ing in the city from which 
their form can easily be 
restored. 

The plan and lateral 
extension of the Jumma 

Musiid are exceptional. 296. plan of the Queen’s Mosque. Mirzapore. 

^ Scale 60 ft. to I in. 

The usual form taken by 



the mosques at Ahmed- 
abad was that of the 
Queen’s Mosque at Mirza- 
pore, and consists of three 
domes standing on twelve 
pillars each, with the 
central pai't so raised as 



Elevation of the Queen’s Mosque, Mirzaporc. 
Scale 50 ft. to I in. 


to admit light to the in- 
terior. The mode in which this was effected will be understood from 


the aimexed diagram (Woodcut No. 297). The pillars which support 



297. Section of Plagram explanatory of the Mosques at Ahmedabad. 


the central domes are twice as high as those of the side domes, and 
two rows of dwarf columns stand on the roof to make up the height* 


^ See plate in Forbes’ * Oriental Memoirs,’ toI iii oh. xxx, 

2 K 
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In front of these internally is a solid balustrade, which is generally 
most richly ornamented by carring. Thus arranged, it will be j^er- 
ceived that the necessary amount of light is introduced, as in the 
drum of a Byzantine dome, but in a more artistic manner. The 
sun’s rays can never fall on the floor, or even so low as the head of 
any one standing there. The light is reflected from the external 
roof into the dome, and perfect ventilation is obtained, with the 
most pleasing effect of illumination without glare. In order further 
to guard against the last cbeaded contingency, in most of these 
mosques a screen of perforated stonework was introduced l^etween 
the outer dwarf columns. These screens were frequently of the 
most exquisite beauty, and in consequence have very generally Ixien 
removed. 

There are three or four mosques at Ahmedabad, built on the same 
pattern as tliat last described, but as the style progressed it became 
more and more Indian. The arches in front were frequently omitted, 
and only a screen of columns appeared, supported by two minarets, 
one at each angle. This system was carried to its gi’eatest extent at 
Sirkej, about five miles from the city. Mohammed Shah, in Am. 1445, 
commenced erecting a tomb (A on TVoodcut 2s o. 298j here, in honour 
of Ahmed Gunj Buksh, the friend and adviser of his father. The 
style of these buildings may be judged of from the woodcut (2s o. 299, 
page 582), representing the pavilion of sixteen pillars in front of 
this tomb (I in Woodcut 2s o. 29S). They are of the usual simple out- 
line of the style — a tall, square base ; the shafts square, and with no 
ornament except a countersinking on the angles, and crowned with 
a moderately projecting bracket-capital. The building is roofed with 
nine small domes, insignificant in themselves, but both internally 
and externally forming as pleasing a mode of roofing as ever was 
applied to such a small detached building of this class. The mosque 
(D) was completed in a.d. 1451, and Mahmdd Begurra added after- 
wards a tomb for himself (B) and one for his wife Eajbaie (0). With 
their accompanying palaces and tombs these make up one of the most 
important gi'oups in the neighbourhood. The whole are constructed 
without a single arch ; all the pillars have the usual bracket capitals 
of the Hindus, and all the domes are on the horizontal principle. In 
the large tomb an attempt has been made to get a larger dome than 
the usual octagonal arrangement would admit of, but not quite suc- 
cessfully. The octagon does not accord with the substructure, and 
either wider spaces ought to have been introduced or a polygon of a 
greater number of sides employed. The mosque is the perfection of 
elegant simplicity, and is an improvement on the plan of the Jumma 
Musjid. There are five domes in a line, as there, but they are placed 
nearer to one another, and though of greater diameter the width of 
the whole is less, and they are only two ranges in depth. Except the 
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.298. Flan of Tombs and Mosque at Sirke;}. (From a Sketch by T. C. Hope, Esq.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 
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Mootee Musjid at Agra, to be described hereafter, there is no mosque 
in India more remarkable for simple elegance than this. 



Besides these larger mosques 
there are several smaller ones of 
great beauty, of ^vhich two — those 
of Moohafiz Khan and the Eani 
Sipri — ^are pre-eminent. The ele- 
vation of the first is by no means 
happy, but its details are exquisite, 
and it retains its minarets, which 
is too seldom the case. As will be 
seen from the woodcut, as well as 
from those of the Jumma and 
Queen’s Mosques (Nos. 294, 296), 
the lower part of the minarets is 
of pure Hindu architecture ; all the 
bases at Ahmedabad are neither 
more nor less than the perpendicular 
parts of the basement of Hindu or 
Jaina temples elongated. Every 
form and every detail may be found 


at Ohandravati or Abu, except in one particular— on the angles of 
all Hindu temples are niches containing images. This the Moslem 
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could not tolerate, so lie filled them with tracery. We can follow 
the progress of the development of this form, from the first rude 
attempt in the Jumma Musjid, through all its stages to the exquisite 
patterns of the Queen’s Mosque at Mirzapore. After a century’s expe- 
rience they produced forms which as architectural ornaments will, in 
their own class, stand comparison with any employed in any age or in 
any part of the world ; and in doing this they invented a class of 
window-traceiy in which they were also unrivalled. The specinieii 
below (Woodcut No. 301), from a window in a desecrated mosipie 
in the palace (the Shudder) will convey an idea of its elaborateness 



Window m Shudder at Ahmedubad. (From a l^hutograph by Colonel BiggbO 


and grace. It would be difficult to excel the skill with which the 
vegetable forms are conventionalised just to the extent roqnu’ud for 
the purpose. The equal spacing also of the subject by the throe ordi- 
nary trees and four patos, takes it out of the category of direct iinita- 
tiou of nature, and renders it sufficiently stmotnral for its situation ; 
but perhaps the greatest skill is shown in the even manner in wliich 
the pattern is spread over the whole surface. There are some exqui- 
site specimens of tracery in precious marbles at Agra and Delhi, but 
none quite equal to this. 

Above the roof of the mosques the minarets are always round 
towers slightly tapering, as in the mosque of Moohdfiz Khan (Wood- 
cat No, SOO), relieved by galleries displaying great richness in the 
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brackets Trhich support them as well as in the balustrades which 
protect them. The tower always terminates in a conical top relieved 
by various disks. They are, so far as I know, the only minarets 
beloii.iring to mosques which surpass those of Cairo in beauty of outline 
or richness of detail, excepting those of the Rani Sipri mos(i[ue, 
which are still more beautiful. Indeed, that mosque is the most 
exquisite gem at Ahmedabad, both in plan and detail. It is without 
arches, and every part is such as only a Hindu queen could order, and 
only Hindu artists could carve.^ 


To3ibs. 


Knowing the style, it would not be difficult to predicate the form 
of the tombs. The simplest would be that of Abu Tourab ; an octa- 



_EL_n rt-JCL 
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Tomb of Meor Abu TourJO). 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


gonal dome supported on twelve 
pillars, and this extended on every 
side, but always remaining a 
square, and the eutraiices being 
ill the centre of the faces. The 
difference between this and the 
Jaina arrangement is that the 
latter is diagonal (Woodcut No, 



303. Plan and Elevation of Tomb of Syad 
Osmiin. .Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


IIO), while these are square. The 
superiority of the Hindu mode is 

apparent at a glance. Not, it is true, in so small an arrangement as 
that last (pioted, but in the tombs at Sirkej (W oodcut No. 298), the 
eflFeot is so monotonous as almost to become unpleasing. With the 
Jains this never is the case, however numerous the pillars may be. 

Besides the monotony of the square plan, it was felt at Sirkej — 
as already pointed out — ^that the octagonal dome fitted awkwardly on 
to its supjiorts. This was remedied, to a great extent, in the tomb of 
Syad Osimki, built in a.d. 4G0 by Mahmdd Begurra. In this instance 


* As it is Impossible by a ■woodcut to to the photog^faphs of * Architecture of 
convoy an impression of the beauty of Ahmedabad,* &a 
these mosques, the reader is refeired 
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the base of the dome is a dodecagon, and a verj considerable amount 
of variety is obtained by gi’ouping the pillars in t^vos and fours, 
and by the different spacing. In elevation the dome loolcs heavy for 
the substructure, but not so in pempective ; and when the screens 
were added to inclose the central square, it was altogetlier the 
most successful sepulchral design carried out in the pillared style at 
Ahmedabad. 

Towards the end of their career, the architects of Ahmedabad 
evinced a strong tendency to revert to the arched forms geiierally 
used by their brethren in other countries. Mahmiid BegiuTa built 
himself a tomb near Kaira, which is wholly in the arched style, and 
remains one of the most splendid sepulchres in India.^ He also 
erected at Butwa, near Ahmedabad, a tomb over the grave of a saint, 
which is in every respect in the same style. So little, however, were 
the builders accustomed to arched forms, that, though the plan is 
judiciously disposed by placing smaller arches outside the larger, so 
as to abut them, still all those of the outer range have fallen down, 
and the whole is very much crippled, while the tomb without arches, 
that stands within a few yards of it, remains entii’e. The scale of the 
two, however (Plan No, 305), reveals the secret of the preference 
accorded to the arch as a constructive expedient. The larger piers, 
the wider spacing, the whole dimensions, were on a grander scale 
than could be attained with beams only, as the Hindus used them. 
As the Greeks and Eomans employed these features, any dimensions 
that were feasible with arches could be attained by pillars ; but 
the Hindus worked to a smaller modulus, and do not seem to have 
known how to increase it. It must, however, be remarked that they 
generally used pillars only in courts, where there w^as nothing to 
compare them with but the spectator’s owm height ; and there 
the forms employed by them were large enough. It was only 
when the Moslems came to use them externally, and in conjunction 
with arches and other larger features, that their diminutive scale 
became apparent. 

It is perhaps the evidence of a declining age to find size becoming 
the principal aim. But it is certainly one great and important 
ingredient in architectural design, and so thought the later architects 
of Ahmedabad. In their later mosques and buildings they attained 
greater dimensions, but it was at the expense of all that renders their 
earlier style so beautiful and so interesting.^ 


* Described further ou, p. 538, Wood- of the names given to the buildings are 
cuts Nos. 306 and 307. erroneous. When these are published 

‘ I understand from Mr. Burgess that, new names and dates must in some 
during his recent visit to Ahmedabad, instances be given to several of the 
he copied a number of inscriptions from buildings, but the alterations, as £ 
the mosques there which prove that some understand it, arc not very important. 
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Besides the buildings of the classes above enumerated, there are 
several smaller objects of art at Ahmedabad which are of extraordiiiarv 
beauty. Among these are several bowlees, or deep wells, with broad 
flights of steps leading down to them, and ornamented with pillars and 
galleries to as great an extent as some of the largest bnildings above 




3C5. Plans of Tomte of Kntub-nl-Alnm and bis Son, Bntwa. Scale aljont 60 ft. to i in. 

gronnd. Ifc requires a personal experience of the gratefnl coolness of 
a subterranean apartment in a hot climate to appreciate such a class 
of buildings, and in the rainy West we hardly know how valuable 
water may become. 

AnfifW object of architectural beauty is found in the inflow and 
outflow sluices of the great tanks which abound evaywhere around 
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the city. Nowhere did the inhabitants of Ahmedabad show how 
essentially they were an architectural people, as in these utilitarian 
works. It was a necessity of their nature that every object should be 
made ornamental, and their success was as great in these as in their 
mosques or palaces. 


BuiLDUisGS IN THE PeOVINCES. 

In addition to the numerous edifices that adorn the capital, there 
are, as hinted above, several in the provincial capitals that are well 
worthy of notice. Among these the Jumma Musjid at Cambay is 
perhaps the most splendid. It was erected in a.d. 1325, in the time of 
Mohammed Shah Gori, and is only inferior to that of the capital in 
size. It measm^es over all 200 ft. by 210 ft., and its internal court 
120 ft. by 135 ft. Except being somewhat smaller in scale, its plan and 
arrangements are almost identical with those of the Altumsh Mosque 
(Woodcut No. 283) at Ajmir : but, when it is looked into, it would 
be difficult to conceive two buildings more essentially different than 
these two are. The screen of arches at Cambay, only three in number, 
are plain even to baldness, and low, in order to fit the dimensions 
of the Jaina pillars of the interior. These latter ai*e all borrowed 
from desecrated temples, and in this instance certainly rearranged 
without much attention to congruity or architectural effect. Still the 
effect is picturesque, and the parts being employed for the puri)osos 
for which they were designed, there is no offensive incongruity any- 
where. 

One of the most remarkable features in this mosque is the tomb, 
which its founder, Imrar ben Ahmed Kajerani erected for himself. 
It is wholly composed of Hindu remains, and is two storeys in height, 
and was crowned with a dome 28 ft. in diameter. The parts, how- 
ever — borrowed, apparently, from different buildings—wnre so biully 
fitted together that, after standing some three centuries, it fell in, 
and has since remained a ruin, singularly picturcs<j[uo in form and 
exquisite in detail, but a monument of the folly of employing building 
•materials for any pmpose but that for which they were designed.^ 

There is another mosque at Baroach, not unlike this one in design 
but smaller, being only 135 ft. over all north and south, and it has — 
now, at least—no courtyard ; but some of its details, borrowed from 
Hindu temples, are very beautiful. 

There are also two very beautiful mosqhes at Dolka, a city twenty- 
two miles south-west from Ahmedabad, almost identical in size and 

> All the parliculars above quoted Cities of Goojerat.* By T. 0. Hope, 
regarding that mosque are derived from B.O.S. lUus^ted by photographs, 
a work published in Bombay in 1868, plans, and with descriptive text, 
entitled, * Surat, Baroach, and other old 
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306. Plan of Tomb of Mahmud Begnrra, near 
ICdra. Scale 50 ft. to 1 m. 


front cowed 'with five domes 
and the screen-wall with three 
arches each.^ 

The most beautiful, however, 
of these pro'rincial examples is 
the tomb at Mahmiidabad, of its 
class one of the most beautiful 
in India (TToodcut Xo. 306). It 
was erected by the same Mah- 
miid Begurra, a.d. 1484, who 
erected the tomb of Kutub-ul- 
Alnm at Butwa, described above 
(Woodcut Xo. 304), and is said 
to have been designed by the 
same architect. This is, how- 
ever, a far more successful ex- 
ample, and though smaP — it 
is only 94 ft square, exclusive 
of the porch — ^there is a sim- 



1 Plans of these are in Mr. Hope’s work. 
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plicity about its plan, a solidity and balance of parts in the design,, 
which is not always found in these tombs, and has rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed in any tomb in India. The details, too, are all ele- 
gant and appropriate, so that it only wants somewhat increased 
dimensions to rank among the very first of its class. Its construc- 
tive arrangements, too, are so perfect that no alterations in them 
would be required, if the scale had been very much increased. 

The tomb itself is surrounded by a screen of perforated stone- 
work, of the very finest tracery, and with its double verandah aids in 
giving the sepulchral chamber that secluuon and repose so indis- 
pensable in a mausoleum.^ 

^ There is a very good view of the East^* but the plan and details here 
tomb in Mr. Grrindlay’s ‘ Views of the given are from Mr. Hope^s work, sup, cit. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MALWA. 

CaSTESTS, 

The Great Mosqne at Mandn. 


GHBONOLOG7. 


Sultan JDilavrar Ghori a.d. 1401 

Sultan Hoshang Ghori 1406 

Ghazni Khan 1432 

Mahmud Khan, cotemp. Bana Khnmbo 
of Chittoie 1435 


Sultan Ghias n'!-d!n a.d. 1462 

Sultan Mahmud II 1512 

Malwa incorporated vrith Gujerat . . 1534 

annexed by Akbar 1568 


The Ghori dynasty of Mandn attained independence about the 
same time as the Sharkis of Jaunpore — Sultan Dilawar, who governed 
the province from a.d, 1B87, having assumed the title of Shah in 
A.D. 1401. It is, however, to his successor Hoshang, that Mandn 
owes its greatness and all the finest of its buildings. The state 
continued to prosper as one of the independent Moslem principali- 
ties till A.D. 1534, when it was incorporated with Gujerat, and was 
finally annexed to Akbar’s dominion in a.d. 1568. 

The original capital of the state was Dhar, an old Hindu city, 
twenty miles northward of Mandu, to which the seat of government 
was transferred after it became independent. Though an old and 
venerated city of the Hindus, Dhar contains no evidence of its former 
greatness, except two mosques erected wholly of Jaina remains. The 
principal of these, the Jumma Musjid, has a courtyard measuring 

102 ft. north and south, by 131 ft. in the other direction. The 

mosque itself is 119 ft. by 40 ft. 6 in., and its roof is supported by 
sixty-four pillars of Jaina architecture, 12 ft. 6 in. in height, and all 
of them more or less richly carved, and the three domes that adorn it 
are also of purely Hindu form. The court is surrounded by an arcade 
containing forty-four columns, 10 ft. in height, but equally rich in 
carving. There is here no screen of arches, as at the Kutub or at 

Ajmir. Internally nothing is visible but Hindu pillars, and, except 

for their disposition and the prayer-niches that adorn the western 
wall, it might be taken for a Hindu building. In this instance,, 
however, there seems no doubt that there is nothing in situ. The 
pUlars have been brought 'from desecrated temples in the town, and 
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arranged here by the Mahomedans as we now find them, probably 
before the transference of the capital to Mandn. 

The other mosqne is similar to this one, and only slightly smaller. 
It has long, however, ceased to be used as a place of prayer, and is 
sadly out of repair. It is called the Lat Musjid, from an iron pillar 
now lying half-buried in front of its gateway. This is geuei*ally 
supposed to have been a pillar of victory, like tliat at the Kutub ; 
but this can hardly be the case. If it were intended for an orna- 
mental purpose, it would have been either round or octagonal, and 
had some ornamental form. As it is, it is only a square bar of iron, 
some 20 ft. or 25 ft. in height, and 9 in. section, without any orna- 
mental form whatever.' My impression is, that it was used for some 
useful constructive purpose, like those which supported the false 
roof in the Pagoda at Kanaruc {ante^ page 428). Thei’C are some 
holes through it, which tend further to make this view of its origin 
probable. But, be this as it may, it k another curious proof of 
the employment of large masses of wrought-iron by the Hindus 
at a time when they were supposed to be incapable of any such 
mechanical exertion. Its date is probably that of the pillars of the 
mosques where it is found, and from their style they probably belong 
to the inth or 11th centuries. 

The site on which the city of Mandu is placed is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in India. It is an extensi^'o i)lateau, 
detached from the mainland of Malwa by a deep ravine about 3()(i 
to 400 yards across, where narrow^t, and nowhere less than 200 ft. 
in depth. This is crossed by a noble causeway, defended by three 
gateways, and flanked by tombs on either hand. The plateau is 
surrounded by walls erected on the brink of the cliff — it is said 
28 miles in extent. This, however, conveys a very erroneous idea 
of the size of the place, unless qualified by the information that the 
walls follow the sinuosities of the ravines wherever they occur, and 
many of these cnt into the hill a mile or two, and are only half a 
mile across. The plateau may be four or five miles east and west, 
and three miles north and south, most pleasingly diversified in surhice, 
abounding in water, and fertile in the highest degree, as is too plainly 
evidenced by thQ rank vegetation, which k tearing the buildings of 
the city to pieces or obscuring them so that they can hardly bo seen. 

The finest building in the city is the Jumma Musjid, commenced 
and nearly completed by Hoshang, the second king, who reigned from 
A.1). 1405 to A.D. 1432, which, though not very largo, is so simple and 
grand in outline and details, that it ranks high among the monu- 
ments of its class. Its dimensions are externally 290 ft. by 275 ft,, 
exclusive of the porch. 

Internally, the courtyard is almost an exact square of 162 ft., and 
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would be quite so, were it not that two of the piei*s on the t*a«i and 
west faces are doubled. In other respects the four sides of the court 
are exactly similar, each being ornamented by eleven great arches 
of precisely the same dimensions and height, supported by piers or 
pillars, each of one single block of red sandstone. The only variety 
attempted is, that the east side has two arcades in depth, the north 
and south three : while the west side, or that facing Mecca, has live, 
besides being ornamented by three great domes, each 4’2 ft. in 
diameter. 

As will be seen on the plan (TToodcut Xo. 308), these large domes 
are supported each by twelve pillars. The pillars are all equally 

spaced, the architect 
having omitted, for the 
sake of uniformity, to 
widen the central ave- 
nues on the intersec- 
tion of wliich the domes 
stand. It follows from 
this that the four sides 
of the octagon sui^port- 
ing the dome, which 
are parallel to the sides 
of the court, are shorter 
than the fom’ diagonal 
sides. Internally, this 
produces a very awk- 
ward appearance ; but 
it could not have been 
avoided except by run- 
ning into another diffi- 
culty — ^that of having^ 
oblong spaces at the 
intersections of the 
wider aisles with the 
narrower, to which the smaller domes must have been fitted. Perhaps, 
on the whole, the architect took the less inconvenient course of the 
two. 

The interior of the court is represented in Woodcut No. 309, and 
for simple grandeur and expression of power it may, perhaps, be 
taken as one of the very best specimens now to be found in India. 
It is, however, fast falling to decay, and a few years more may 
deprive it of most of that beauty which so impressed me when I 
visited it in 1889. . 

The tomb of the founder, which stands behind the mosque, though 
not remarkable for size, is a very grand specimen of the last resting- 
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place of a stem old Pathan king. Both internally and externally it 
is reveted mth -white marble, artistically, but not constructively, 
applied, and consequently in many places peeling oif The light is 
only admitted by the doorway and two small window's, so that the 
interior is gloomy, but not more so than seems suitable to its 
destination. 

On one side of the mosque is a splendid Dharmsala, or hall, 230 ft. 
long, supported by^ three ranges of pillars, twenty-eight in each row. 
These are either borrow'ed from a Hindu edifice, or formed by some 
native architect from stones originally Hindu, and on the north side 
is a porch, which is avowedly only a re-erection of the pillars of a 
Jaiiia dome. 

The palaces of Mandu are, however, perhaps even more remark- 
able than its mosques. Of these the principal is called Johaj Mehal, 
from its being situated betw'een two great tanks — almost literally in 
the water, like a “ship.” It is so covered with vegetation that it is 
almost impossible to sketch or photograph it,^ but its mass and pic- 
turesque outline make it one of the most remarkable edifices of its 
date ; very unlike the refined elegance afterwards introduced by the 
Moguls, hut well worthy of being the residence of an independent 
Pathan chief of a warrior state. 

The principal apartment is a vaulted hall, some 24 ft. wide by 

> A view of this palace, but not from the best point of view, will be found in 
Elliot's ‘Views in the Bast.* 
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twice that length, and 24 ft. in height, flanked hr buttresses 
massive enough to support a vault fom* times its section. Across the 
end of the hall is a range of ajjartments three storeys in height, and 
the upper ones adorned ^vith rude, bold, balconied windows. Beyond 
this is a long range of vaulted halls, standing in the water, whieh 
were apparently the hving apartments of the palace. Like the iV'-t 
of the palace they are bold, and massive to a degree seldom fouinl in 
Indian edifices, and produce a corresponding effect. 

On the brink of the precipice overlooking the valley of the Xer- 
budda is another palace, called tliat of Baz Bahadur, of a lighter and 
more elegant character, but even more mined than the northern 
palace, and scattered over the whole plateau are mins of toml:>s and 
buildings of every class and so varied as almost to defy description. 
Ill their solitude, in a vast uninhabited jungle, they convey as vivid 
an impression of the ephemeral splendoiu* of these Mahomedan 
dynasties as anytliing in India, and, if illustrated, would alone suffice 
to prove bow wonderfully their builders had grasped the true elements 
of architectural design. 
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OHAPTEE m 

BENGAL. 

CONTESTS. 

Eltdam ul Boussoul Mosque, Gaur — ^Adinah Mosque, Maldah. 

Capital — Gaur. 

It is nofc very easy to understand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted a style so essentially arcuate as that which we 
find* in the capital, while their brethren, on either hand, at Jauupore 
and Ahmedabad, clung so fondly to a trabeate form wherever they 
had an opportunity of employing it. The Mandu architects had the 
same initiation to the Hindu forms in the mosques at Dhar ; and there 
must have been innumerable Jaina temples to furnish materials to 
a far greater extent than we find them utilised, but we neither find 
them Dorrowing nor imitating, but adhering steadily to the pointed- 
arch style, which is the essential characteristic of their art in foreign 
countries. It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why in Bengal 
the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming eitlier pillars or 
beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity that 
they employed arches everywhere, and in every building that had any 
pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, the only 
one wholly of brick in India Proper, has a local individuality of its 
own, which is curious and interesting, though, from the nature of the 
material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which cha- 
racterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their owm, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most im- 
portant influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more 
modem times. As already mentioned in describing the chuttiie at 
Alwar (ante, p. 474), the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity 
of the bambu, universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear 
form of roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, that they 
consider it beautiful (Woodcut No. 310). It is so in fact when 
bambu and thatch are tne materials employed, but when translated 
into stone or brick architecture, its taste is more questionable. There 
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is, however, so much that is conventional in architecture, and l>eauty 
depends to such an extent on association, that stmiigers are hardly 

fair judges in a case of tliis sort. Be 
this as it may, certain it is, at all events, 
that after being elaborated into a feature 
of pernaanent architecture in Bengal, this 
curvilinear form found its way in the 
17th century to Delhi, and in the IStli 
to Lahore, and all the intermediate build- 
ings from, say a.d. 1050, betray its pre- 
sence to a greater or less extent. 

It is a curious illustration, however, 
of how much there is in architecture 
that is conventional and how far fami- 
liarity may render that beautiful which 
is not so abstractedly, that while to the European eye this form 
always remains unpleasing, to the native eye — Hindu or Mahomedan 
— ^it is the most elegant of modem inventions.^ 



Modem Curved Form of 
Roof. 


Even irrespective, however, of its local peculiarities, the archi 
tecture of Gaur, the Mahomedan capital of Bengal, deserves attention 
for its extent and the immense variety of detail which it displays. 
Bengal, apparently because it was so distant from the capital, was 
erected into a separate kingdom almost simultaneously with Delhi itself. 
Mahommad Bakhtiar Khilji, governor of Berar under Kutub ud-din, 
became first king of the dynasty in a.d. 1203, and was succeeded by a 
long line of forty-eight kings, till the state was absorbed into Akbar’s 
vast kingdom in A.n. 1573, under Daud Khan ben Suleiman. Though 
none of these kings did anything that entitles them to a place in 
general history, they possessed one of the richest portions of India, 
and employed their wealth in adorning their capital with buildings, 
which, when in a state of repair, Aust have been gorgeous, even if not 
always in the best taste. The climate of Bengal is, however, singu- 
larly inimical to the preservation of architectural remains. If the 
roots of a tree of the fig kind once find a resting-place in any cmvice 
of a building, its destmction is inevitable ; and even without this, 
the luxuriant growth of the jungle hides the building so completely, 
that it is sometimes difficult to discover it — ^always to explore it. 
Add to this that Gaur is singularly well suited to facilitate the 
removal of materials by water-carriage. During the summer inun- 
dation, boats can fioat up to any of the ruins, and after embarking 


^ In ibis respect it is something like dow heads. Though detestable in them* 
the onrvilinear pediments which itoroan selves, yet we nse and admire them 
and ItaUan architects employed as win- because we are accustomed to f \em. 
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stones or bricks, drop down the stream to any new capital that may 
be rising. It thus happens that Moorshedabad, Hoogly, and even 
Calcutta, are rich in spoils of the old Pathan capital of Bengal, 
while it has itself become only a mass of picturesque but almost 
indistinguishable mins. 

The city of Gaur was a famous capital of the Hindus long before 
it was taken possession of by the Mahomedans. The SSn and 
Bellala dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, and no doubt 
adorned it with temples and edifices worthy of their fame and wealth. 
These, however, were probably principally in brick, though adorned 
with pillara and details in what used to he called black marble, hut 
seems to be an indurated potstone of veiy fine grain, and which takes 
a beautiful polish. Many fragments of Hindu art in this material 
are found among the ruins ; and if carefully examined might enable 
us to restore the style. Its interest, however, principally lies in the 
influence it had on the Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It is 
neither like that of Dellii, nor Jaunpore, nor any other style, but one 
pimely local, and not without considerable merit in itself ; its principal 
characteristic being heavy short pillars of stone supporting pointed 
arches and vaults, in brick — ^whereas at Jaunpore, for instance, light 
pillars carried horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. 

The general character of the style will be seen in the Gxam];)lo 
from a mosque called the Kudam ul Roiissoul at Gaur, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural merit (Woodcut No. 811). The solidity 
of the supports go far to redeem the inherent weakness of brick archi- 
tectine, and by giving the arches a firm base to start from, prevents 
the smallness of their parts from injuring the general effect. It also 
presents, though in a very subdued form, the curvilinear form of the 
roof, wHch is so characteristic of the style. . 

In Gaur itself there are two very handsome moB(iue8 — ^the Gobleii 
and the Barah Durwaza, or twelve-doored. Both their fa 9 ades are in 
stone, and covered with foliaged patterns in low-relief, borrowed evi- 
dently from the terra-cotta ornaments which were more f]^equently 
employed, and continued a favourite mode of adorning fagades down 
to the time of the erection of the Kantonuggur temple illustrated 
above (Woodcut No. 263). In the interior their pillars have gene- 
rally been removed, and the vaults consequently fallen in, so that it 
is not easy to judge of their effect, even if the jungle would admit of 
the whole area being grasped at once. Their general disposition may 
be judged of, however, by the plan on page 549 (Woodcut No. 312) 
of the Adinah mosque at Maldah, w;hich formed at the time it was 
erected the northern suburb of the capital. Fx’om inscriptions upon it, 
it appears that this mosque was erected by Sikander Shah, one of the 
most illustrious of his race (a,I). 1358-1867), with the intention of 
being hincAelf buried within its precincts, or in its immediate neigh- 

2 ir 2 ,* 
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■bourhood. Its dimensions are considerable, being nearly 500 ft. north 
and south, and nearly JJoO ft. east and west. In the centre it contains 
a courtyard, suiTounded on all sides by a thick wall of brick, divided 
by eighty-eight similar arched openings, only one of which, that in 
the centre of the west side acing Mecca, is wider and more dignified 
than the rest. The roof in like manner is suppoited by 2fi6 pillars of 
black hornblende, similar in design to those represented in Woodcut 
No. 311. They are bold and pleasing in design, but it must be con- 
fessed wanting in variety. These with the walls support no less than 



311 . Kudam ul RoiisbouI Mosque, Oaur. (From a Photograph.) 

385 domes, all similar in design and construction. The only varia- 
tion that is made is where a platform, called the Padshah ka 
Takht, or King’s Throne, divides a part of the building into two 
storeys.^ 

A design, such as that of the Adinah mosque, would be appropriate 


' These pi'rtioulars are taken prin- gomery Martin in, his ‘Eas^rn India,* 
cipally from Buchanan Hamilton’s * Sta- 18S8, voL ii. p. 649, et 
tistioB of Dinajepore/ published by Mont- 
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for a caravanserai ; but in an edifice where expression and beauty were 
absolutely required it is far too monotonous. The same defect runs 
through the whole group ; and. though their size and elegance of 
details, joined with the picturesque state of richly foliaged ruin in 
which they are now found, make them charming subjects for the 
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Plan of Adinah Moaqtie, Maldab. Scale 100 ft. to l In. 
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pencil, they possess all the defects of design we remarked in the great 
halls of a thousand columns in the south of this country.^ It seems, 
indeed, almost as if here we had again got among the Tamil race, 
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and that their peculiarities were reappearing on the surface, though 
dressed in the garb of a foreign race. 

One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place is a 
tninar, standing in the fort (Woodcut Xo. 813). For two-thirds of 



the height it is a poly- 
gon of twelve sides ; 
above that circular, till 
it attains the height of 
84 ft. The door is at 
some distance from the 
ground, and altogether 
it looks more like an 
Irish round-tower than 
any other example known, 
though it is most impro- 
bable that there should 
be any connexion between 
the two forms. It is 
evidently a pillar of vic- 
tory — a Jaya Stambha — 
such as the Kutub Minar 
at Delhi, and those at 
Coel, Dowlutabad, and 
elsewhere. There is, or 
was, an inscription on 


313. :MLinar at G-aur. (From a Photograph l)yJ. H. 
Bavenshaw, B.C.S.) 


this monument which 
agcri'bed its erectioii to 


Feroze Shah. If this is so, it must he the Mng of that province 
who reigned in Gaur a.h. 702-715, or a.d. 1802-1815, and the cha- 
racter of the architecture fully bears out this adscription.* The 
native tradition is, that a saint. Peer Asa, lived, life Simon Stylites, 


on its summit ! 

Besides these, there are several of the gateways of Gaur which are 
of considerable magnificence. The finest is that called Dhakhal, 
which, though of brick, and adorned only with terra-cotta ornaments, 
is as grand an object of its class as is to be found anywhere. The 
gate of the citadel, and the southern gate of the city, are veiy^ noble 
examples of what can be done with bricks, and bricks only. It is not, 
hoTOver, in the dimensions of its hmldings or the beauty of their 


• Initial coinage of Bengal, by Edward upper gaHery. ^ 

Thoim8,B.O.S. 1866. ^ ^ 

«In the woodcut, though not so dearly down com* the Any om V 

as in the photngra^, wiB be observed a podcet-knife mght by five . 

the long i^dentroot of the tree wbieh minutes work But Out bonof aays the j 
has been planted by some Mrd in the Saxon. 
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details that the glory of Gaur resides ; it is in the wonderful mass of 
ruins stretching along what was once the high bank of the Ganges, 
for nearly twenty miles, from Maldah to Maddapore — mosques still in 
use, mixed with mounds covering ruins — tombs, temples, tanks and 
towers, scattered without order over an immense distance, and half 
buried in a luxuriance of vegetation which only this part of India 
can exhibit. "What looks poor, and may be in indiJBferent taste, drawn 
on paper and reduced to scale, may give an idea of splendour in decay 
when seen as it is, and in this respect there are none of the ancient 
capitals of India which produce a more striking, and at the same 
time a more profoundly melancholy, impression than these ruins of 
the old Pathan capital of Bengal. 
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CHAPTEE vm. 

KALBURGAH. 

COXTJENTS. 

The Mosque at Kalburgah. 


CHBONOLOGY. 


Ala nd.dtn Bahmani, a servant in Ma- 

hamud Taglnck's court a.d. I34t 

Muhammad Shah. Ghazi .... 1358 

M^jahid Shah 13*^5 

Mahmiid Shah 1378 

Feroze Shah married daughter of Vija- 

yanagar raja 139? 

Ahmad Shah, capital Bidar .... 1422 


Nizam Shah a.!). 1461 

Eullam Ullah, last of Bahmani dynasty 1525 

Kasin Berid, founder of Bend Shahi 

dynasty 1493 

Ala Rena Shah assumes royalty . . . 1549 

Amir Berid Shah, last of his race . . 1609 


The campaigns of Ala ud-din and of Tuglnck Shah in the beginning 
of the 14th century extended the fame and fear of the Moslem power 
over the whole peninsula of India, as far as Cape Comorin and the 
Straits of Manaar. It was almost impossible, however, that a state 
in the semi-barbarous condition of the Pathans of that day could so 
organise a government as to rule so extensive and varied an empire 
from one central point, and that as remote as Delhi. Tugluck Shah 
felt this, and proposed to establish the capital at Dowlutabad. If he 
had been able to accomplish this, the whole of the south might have 
been permanently conquered. As it was, the Bellala dynasty of 
Hnllabid was destroyed in a.d. 1311,^ and that of Worangul crippled 
but not finally conquered till some time afterwards,^ while the rising 
power of Vijayanagar formed a barrier which shielded the southern 
states — ^the Ohera, Chola, Pandya-— against Mahomedan encroach- 
ment for some centuries after that time ; and but for the establishment 
of Mahiomedan kingdoms independent of the central power at Delhi, 
the Dekhan might have been lost to the Moslems, and the Hindus 
held their own for a long time, perhaps for ever, to the south of the 
Vindhya range. 

The first of those dynasties that successfully established its inde- 
pendence was that called the Bahmani, from its founder, Hasan 
Ganju, being the servant of a Brahman in Mahamud Tuglnck’s 
court, and owing his rise to his master, he adopted his name as a 
title in gratitude. He established himself at Kalburgah, an ancient 


Ante, p. 393. 


ElpMnstone’s ‘ India,’ vol. ii. p. 57. 
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Hindu city of the Dekhan, and with his immediate successors not only 
held in check the Hindu sovereigns of TVorangul and Vijayanagar, 
hut actually forced them to pay him tribute. This prosperous state 
of affairs lasted for nearly a century, when Ahmad Shah I* (a.d. 
1422-1425), for some reason not explained, transferred the seat 
of power to Bidar. They lingered on for another century or more, 
latterly known as the Bend Shahis, till they were absorbed in the 
great Mogul empire in a.d. 1609. Long before that, however, their 
place in the Dekhan had been taken by the Bijapur Adil Shahis, who 
established themselves there a.d. 1489. 

During the short supremacy of Kalburgah as capital of the Dekhau 
(a.d. 1347-1435), it was adorned with several important buildings, 
among which was a mosque, one of the most remarkable of its class 
in India (Woodcuts Hos. 314, 315). Its dimensions are considerable, 
though not excessive : it measures 216 ft. east and west, and 176 ft. 
north and south, and consequently covers 38,016 sq. ft. Its great 
peculiarity, however, is that, alone of aU the great mosques in India, 
the whole of the area is covered over. Comparing it, for instance, with 
the mosque at Mandu, which is the one in other respects most like it, 
it will be observed that the greater part of its area is occupied by a 
courtyard surrounded by arcades. At Kalburgah there is no court, 
the whole is roofed over, and the light is admitted through the side 
walls, which are pierced with great arches for this purpose on all sides 
except the west (Woodcut No. 316). 

Having only one example of the class, it is not easy to form an 
opinion which of the two systems of building is the better. There is a 
repose and a solemnity which is singularly suited to a place of prayer, 
in a courtyard enclosed by cloistei's on all sides, and only pierced by 
two or three doors ; but, on the other hand, the heat and glare arising 
from reflection of the sun’s rays in these open courts is sometimes 
most painful in such a climate as India, and nowhere, so far as I know, 
was it ever even attempted to modify this by awnings. On the 
Kalburgah plan, on the contrary, the solid roof covering the whole 
space afforded protection from the sun’s rays to all worshippers, and 
eveiy aisle being open at one or both ends, prevented anything like 
gloom, and admitted of far freer ventilation than w^as attainable in 
the enclosed courts, while the requisite privacy could easily have been 
obtained by a low enclosing wall at some distance from the mosque 
itself. On the whole, my impression is that the Kalburgah plan is 
the preferable one of the two, both for convenience and for architec- 
tural effect, so much so indeed, that it is very difficult to understand 
why, when once tried, it was never afterwards repeated. Probably 
the cause of its being abandoned was the difficulty of draining so 
extensive a flat roof during the rains. Any settlement or any crack 
must have been fatal ; yet this mosque stands in seemingly good 
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repair, after four centuries of comparative neglect. Whichever vrav 
the question is decided, it must he admitted that this is one of the 
finest of the old Pathan mosques of India, at least among those which 



314. Mosque at Kalbur^iah. (From a Plan Ijy the Hou. Sir Arthur Gordon.) Scale 50 ft to 1 m. 


are built wholly of original materials — and in the arcuate style — of 
Mahomedan art. Those at Delhi and Ajmir are more interesting of 
course, but it is from adventitious circumstances. This owes its 
greatness only to its own original merits of design.^ 


1 For the plan and section of this of the Fiji I^nds. He made the plans 
inosque» and all indeed I know about himself, and most liheiallj placed them 
I am indebted to my fnend the Hon. at my disposal. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, at present governor 
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Besides the mosque, there is in Khlburgah a bazaar, 570 ft. long 
by 60 ft. Tnde, over all, adorned by a range of sixty-one arches on 
either hand, supported by pillars of a quasi-Hindu character, and 



31®. “View of the Mosque at Kalburgah. (From a Photograph.) 


with a block of buildings of a rerj ornamental character at either end. 
I am not aware of anything of its class more striking ia any part of 
India. The arcades that most resemble this are those that line the 
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street called the Street of the Pilgrims, at Tijayanagar, which may 
he contemporary with this bazaar.^ 

There are other buildings, especially one gigantic archway, in the 
city of Kalburgah, the use of which is not apparent, and finmA very 
grand old tombs, with sloping walls ; but we must wait for further 
information before they can be utilised in a history of Indian 
architecture. 

After the seat of government was removed to Bidar by Ahmafl 
Shah, A.D. 1422-1485, the new capital was adorned by edifices worthy 
of the greatness of the dynasty, but now all apparently mmed. 
Among these the most magnificent appears to be the madrissa 
erected by Mahomet Gann, the faithful but unfortunate ffiinktAr of 
the tryant Mahmud 11. It appears to have been finished two years 
before his death, in a.d. 1481, and in Perishta’s time was one of the 
most complete and flourishing establishments of its class in India.* 
Unfortunately, when the place was besieged by Aurungzebe, a quan- 
tity of gunpowder was stored in its vaults, and explodi, either acci- 
dentally or by design, so as to ruin one wing. Since then the building 
has been disused, but so far as can be judged from such imperfect 
information as is available, it must have been one of the most splendid 
buildings of its day.® The tombs too of the Berid Shahi dynasty, 
which reigned in Bidar from a.d. 1492-1609, are of considerable 
splendour, and rival those of Golcondah in nxtent. Bidar, however, 
has not yet been visited by anyone who has had the power or oppo^ 
tunity of drawing or describing its monuments in such a manner as 
to enable another to utilise them for historical purposes, and till this 
is done, a knowledge of them must remain among the many desiderata 
in Indian art. 

> I have photogmphs, but no measuie- 
ments, of this street. 

’ Brigg’s translation of Petishta, toL 
ii. p 510. 


* There is a view of it from a sketch 
by GoL Meadows Taylor, in the ‘ Oriental 
Annual’ for 1810. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

BIJAPUE. 

CONTEITTS. 

“The Jumma Musjid — Tombs of Ibrahim and-Mahmiid — The Audience Hall ■ 
Tomb of Nawab Amir Khan, near Tatta. 


CHEONOLOGT. 

YnsafKhan AdilSbab a.d. 1501 Ali Adtl Shah A.P. 1557 

Ismail Adil Shah . 1511 Ibrahim Adil Shah II 1579 

Htilla Adil Shah 1534 Muhammad 162$ 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 1 1535 Ali Adil Shah II 1660 

If the materials existed for the purpose, it would be extremely 

interesting, from a historical point of view, to trace the various 
•styles that grew out of each other as the later dynasties of the 
Dekhan succeeded one another and strove to surpass their prede- 
cessors in architectural magnificence in their successive capitals. 
With the exception, however, of Bijapur, none of the Dekhani cities 
produced any edifices that, taken by themselves iiTespective of their 
surroundings and historical importance, seem to be of any very great 
value in an artistic sense. 

Burhampur, which was the capital of the Paruki dynasty of 
Kandeish, from A.n. 1370-1696, does possess some buildings re- 
markable for their extent and picturesque in their decay, but of 
veiy little artistic value, and many of them — especially the later 
ones — ^in very questionable taste. Ahmednugger, the capital of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, a.d. 1490-1607, is singularly deficient in archi- 
tectural grandeur, considering how long it was the capital of an 
important dynasty ; while if Golcondah, the chosen seat of the Kutub 
Shahi dynasty, a.I). 1612-1672, has any buildings that are remark- 
able, all that can be said is that they have not yet been drawn or 
•described. The tombs of the kings of this dynasty, and of their 
nobles and families, do form as extensive and as picturesque a group 
as is to be found anywhere ; but individually they arc in singularly 
bad taste. Their bases are poor and weak, their domes tall and 
exaggerated, showing all the faults of the age in which they were 
•executed, but still not unworthy of a place in history if the materials 
existed for illustrating them properly. 

As mentioned above, the Bahmani dynasty of Kalburgah main- 
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tained the straggle against the Hindu principalities of the south for 
nearly a centuiy and a half, with very little assistance from either 
the central power at Delhi or their cognate states in the Dekhan. 
Before the end of the loth century, however, they began to feel that 
decay inherent in aU Eastern dynasties ; and the* Hindus might have 
recovered their original possessions, up to the Yindhya at least, but 
for the appearance of a new and more vigorous competitor in the 
field in the person of Yusaf Khan, a son of Amurath II. of Anatolia. 
He was thus a Turk of pm'e blood, and, as it happens, born in Con- 
stantinople, though his mother was forced to fly thence while he 
was still an infant. After a varied career he was purchased for the 
body-guard at Bidar, and soon raised himself to such pre-eminence 
that on the defeat of Dustur Dinar, in 1501, he was enabled to 
proclaim his independence and establish himself as the founder of 
the Add Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

For the first sixty or seventy years after their accession, the 
struggle for existence was too severe to admit of the Adil Shahis 
devoting much attention to architecture. The real building epoch 
of the city commences with AH, a.d. 1557, and all the important 
buildings are crowded into the 100 years which elapsed between his 
accession and the wars with Aurungzebe, which ended in the final 
destruction of the dynasty 

During that period, however, their capital was adorned with a 
series of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the Mahomedan 
capitals of India, hardly excepting even Agra and Delhi, and showing 
a wonderful originaHty of design not surpassed by those of such 
capitals as Jaunpore or Ahmedabad, though differing from them in 
a most marked degree. 

It is not easy now to determine how far this originaHty arose 
from the European descent of the Adil Shahis and their avowed 
hatred of everything that belonged to the Hindus, or whether it 
arose from any local circumstances, the value of which we can now 
hardly appreciate. My impression is, that the former is the true 
cause, and that the largeness and grandeur of the Bijapur style 
is owing to its quasi-Western origin, and to reminiscences of the 
great works of the Boman and Byzantine architects. 

Like most Mahomedan dynasties, the Adil Shahis commenced 
their architectural career by building a mosque and madrissa in 
the fort at Bijapur out of Hindu remains. How far the pillars used 
there by them are in situ^ or torn * from other buildings, we are not 
informed. From photographs, it would appear that considerable 
portions of them are used at least for the purposes for which they 
were intended ; but this is not incompatible with the idea that they 
were removed from their original positions and readapted to their 
present purposes. Be this as it may, as soon as the dynasty had 
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leisure to thini really about the matter, they abandoned entirely all 
tendency to copy Hindu forms or Hindu details, but set to work to 
carry out a pointed-arched, or domical style of their own, and did 
it with singular success.^ 

The Jumma Musjid, which is one of the earlier regular buildings 
of the city, was commenced by Ali Adil Shah (a.d. 1557-1579), and, 
though continued by his successors on the same plan, was never 
completely finished, the fourth side of the courtyard with its great 





317. Flan of Jumma Mneijid, Bljapor. (From a Drawing by A. Oumiuiug, O.E.) 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


gateway not having been even commenced when the dynasty was 
overthrown. Even as it is, it is one of the finest mosques in India. 

As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut Ifo. 817), it would have 

^ Bijapur has been singulaily for- drawings yet made in India. These were 
innate, not only in the extent, but in the reduced by photography, and published 
mode in which it has been illustrated, by me at the expense of the Government 
A set of drawings— plans, elevations,' and in 1859, in a folio volume with seventy- 
details— were made by a Mr. A. Gumming, four plates, and afterwards in 1866 at tbe 
G.E., under the superintendence of Capt. expense of the Committee for the Publi- 
Hart, Bombay Eugineers, which, for cation of the Antiquities of Western India, 
beauty of drawing and accuracy of de- illustrated further by photographic views 
tail, are unsurpassed by any architectural taken on the spot by Ool. Biggs, B.A. 
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been, if completed, a rectangle of 331 ft. by 257 ft. The mosque 
itself is perfect, and measures 257 ft. by 11:5 ft., and consequently 
covers about 37,000 sq. ft. It consequently is in itself only a 
very little less than the mosque at Kalburgah ; but this is in’e- 
spective of the Tvings, which extend 186 ft. beyond, so that if com- 
plete it would have covered about 50,000 sq. ft. to 55,000 sq. ft., 
or about the usual size of a mediaeval cathedraL It is more re- 
markable, however, for the beauty of its details than either the 

arrangement or extent of its plan. Each 
of the squares into which it is divided is 
roofed by a dome of very beautiful form, 
but so flat (Woodcut Xo. 318) as to hti 
concealed externally in the thickness of 
the roof. Twelve of these squares are 
occupied in the centre by the great dome. 
57 ft. in diameter in the circular part, but 
standing on a square measuring 70 ft. each 
way. The dimensions of this dome were 
immensely exceeded afterwards by that 
which covers the tomb of Mahmud, con- 
structed on the same plan and 124 ft. in 
diameter; but the smaller dimensions here employed enabled the 
aichitect to use taller and more graceful outlines, and if he had had 
the courage to pierce the niches at the base of his dome, and make 



31 8. Flan and section of smaller 
Domes tif Jumma Masjid. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



319. Seetloa on the line A B through the Great Dome of the Jmsma Sfui^Jid. (From a Drairiog 
Toy Mr. Gammmg.) Scale 50 ft. to 1 ixL 

them into "wnidows, he would probably have had the credit of design- 
ing the most graceful building of its class in existence. 

If the plan of this mosqne is compared with that of Ealbnrgah 
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(WoodciTt No. 314), it will be seen wbat immense strides the Indian 
architects had made in constructive skill and elegance of detail 
during the century and a half that elapsed between the erection of 
these two buildings. If they were drawn to the same scale this 
would be more apparent than it is at first sight ; but on half the 
present scale the details of the Kalburgah mosque could hardly be 
expressed, while the largeness of the parts, and regularity of aiTange- 
ment can, in the scale adopted, be made perfectly clear in the Bijapur 
example. The latter is, undoubtedly, the more perfect of the two, 
but there is a picturesqueness about the earlier building, and a poetry 
about its arrangements, that go far to make up for the want of the 
skill and the elegance exhibited in its more modern rival. 

The tomb which AK Adil Shah commenced for himself was a 
square, measuring about 200 ft. each way, and had it been completed 
as designed would have rivalled any tomb in India. It is one of the 
disadvantages, however, of the Turanian system of each king building 
his own tomb, that if he dies early his work remains unfinished. 
This defect is more than compensated in practice by the fact that 
unless a man builds his own sepulchre, the chances are very much 
against anything worthy of admiration being dedicated to his memory 
by his surviving relatives. 

His successor Ibrahim, warned by the fate of his predecessor’s 
tomb, commenced his own on so small a plan — 116 ft. square — that 
as he was blessed by 
a long and prosperous 
reign, it was only by 
ornament that he could 
render it worthy of him- 
self. This, however, he 
accomplished by cover- 
ing every part with the 
most exquisite and ela- 
borate carvings. The 
ornamental inscriptions 
are so numerous that it 
is said the whole Koran 
is engraved on its walls. 

The cornices are sup- 
ported by the most ela- 
borate bracketing, the 
windows filled with tra- 

ceiy, and every part so richly ornamented that had his artists not 
been Indians it might have become vulgar. The principal apart- 
ment in the tomb is a square of 40 ft, each way, covered by a stone 
roof, perfectly flat in the centre, and supported only by a cove pro- 
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Tomb or Boz&b of Ibrahim. (FTom a Plan by 
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jectiiig 10 ft. from the walls on every side. How the roof is sup- 
ported is a mystery which can only be understood by those who are 
familiar with the use the Indians make of masses of concrete, which, 
with good mortar, seems capable of infinite applications unkno-wn in 
Europe. Above this apartment is another in the dome as ornamental 
as the one below it, though its only object is to o]>taiii externally the 
height required for architectural effect, and access to its interior can 
oiily be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the thickness of the wall. 

Besides the tomb there is a mosque to correspond; and the royal 
garden, in which these are situated, is adonied, as usual, internally 
with fountains and kiosks, and externally with colonnades and cam- 
vansaries for strangers and pilgrims, the whole making up a gi’oup 
as rich and as picturesque as any in India, and far excelling anything 
of the sort on this side of the Hellespont. 

The tomb of his successor, Mahmud, was in design as complete 
a contrast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is as 
remarkable for simple grandeur and constructive boldness as that of 

Ibrahim was for excessive 
richness and contempt of 
constructive proprieties. It 
is constructed on the same 
principle as that employed in 
the design of the dome of 
the great mosque (.Woodcut 
No. 319), but on so much 
larger a scale as to convert 
into a wonder of constructive 
skill what, in that instance, 
was only an elegant archi- 
tectural design. 

As will be seen from the 
plan, it is internally a square 
apartment, 135 ft. each way : 
its area consequently is 18,225 
sq. ft., while that of the Pantheon at Borne is, within the walls, only 
15,838 sq. ft. ; and even taking into account all the recesses in the 
walls of both buildings, this is still the larger of the two. 

At the height of 57 ft, from the floor-line the hall begins to 
contract, by a series of pendentives as ingenious as they are beautiful, 
to a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the platform of these 
pendentives the dome is erected, 124 ft. in diameto, thus leaving a 
gallery more than 12 ft. wide all round the interior. Intemafiy, 
the dome is 175 ft. high, externally 198 ft., its general thickness 
being about 10 ft. 

The most ingenious and novel part of the construction of this 
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dome is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is counter- 
acted. This was accomplished by forming the pendeutives so that 
they not only cut off the angles, but that, as shoum in the plan, their 
arches intersect one another, and form a very considerable mass of 
masonry perfectly stable in itself ; and, by its weight acting inwards, 
counteracting any thrust that can possibly be brought to bear upon 
it by the pressure of the dome. If the whole edifice thus balanced 
has any tendency to move, it is to fall inwards, which from its 
■circular form is impossible ; while the action of the weight of the 
pendeutives being in the opposite direction to that of the dome, it 
■acts like a tie, and keeps the whole in equilibrium, without interfering 
.at all with the outline of the dome. 



322. Pendastives of the Tomb of Mabmi&d, loojcinflr upwards. (From a Drawing by 

Mr» Cumming.) Scale 60 tt. to 1 Id. 


In the Pantheon and most Emropean domes a great mass of masonry 
is thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides the external form, 
and is a singularly clumsy expedient in every respect compared with 
the elegant mode of hanging the weight inside. 

Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the dome a perfectly 
stable basis to stand upon, which no thrust can move, still, looking 
at the section (Woodcut No. 328), its form is such that it appears 
almost paradoxical that such a building should stand. If the section 
represented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one homr ; 
hut the dome is itself so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a 
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Taiilt that will stand. As the dome is also, artistically, the most 
beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, before passing 
from the most extraordinary and complex example yet attempted 
anywhere, to pause and examine a little more closely the theoiy of 
its construction. 

Let us suppose the diagram to represent the plan of a perfectly 
flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, and each rim consequently 10 ft. wide. 

Further assuming for convenience that the whole dome weighs 



Section of Tomb of MahmAd at Bijapur. Scale 50 ft. to I in. 


7850 tons, the outer rim will weigh 2826 tons, or almost exactly as 
much as the three inner rims put tc^ther ; the next will we^h 2204, 
the next 1568, the next 942, and the inner only 814 ; so that a con- 
siderable extra thickness might be heaped on it, or on the two inter 
ones, without their preponderance at all affecting the stability of the 
dome ; but this is the most unfavourable view to take of the case. To 
understand the problem more clearly, let us suppose the semicircle 
AAA (Woodcut No. 824') to represent iie section of a hemispherical 
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dome. The first segment of this, though only 10 ft. in Tvidth, T\ill 
be 30 ft. in height, and will weigh 9420 tons; the next, 10 ft. high 
and 10 ft. wide, will weigh 3140 ; the third, 10 ft. by 6 ft., will weigh 
only 1884 ; the fourth will weigh 942 ; and the central portion, as 
before, 316. 



Now it is evident that the first portion, A B, being the most per- 
liendicular, is the one least liable to distinbance or thrust, and, being 
also two-thirds of the whole weight of the doine, if steady and firmly 
constructed, it is a more than suflSicient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figure, or from any section 
of the dome, how easy it must be to constnict the tii*st segment from 
the springing ; and if this is very solidly built and placed on an 
immoveable basis, the architect may play with the rest ; and hii must 
be clumsy indeed if he cannot make it perfectly stable. In the East 
they did play with their domes, and made them of all sorts of 
fantastic forms, seeking to please the eye more than to consult 
the engineering necessities of the case, and yet it is the rarest possible 
contingency to find a dome that has fallen through faults in the 
construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome- 
building; but with our present engineering knowledge it ■would be 
easy to construct far larger and more daring domes than even tliis of 
Mahmdd’s tomb, without the smallest fear of accident. 

The external ordonnance of this building is as beautiful as that 
of the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight 
storeys high, simple and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a 
dome of great elegance. The lower part of the building is plain and 
solid, pierced only with such openings as are requisite to admit light 
and air ; at the height of 83 ft. a comice projects to the extent of 
12 ft. from the wall, or nearly twice as much as the boldest European 
architect ever attempted. Above this an open gallery gives lightness 
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and finish to the whole, each face being finther relieved by two small 
minarets. 

The same daring system of construction was earned out by the 
architects of Bijapur in their civil buildings. The great Audience 
Hall, for instance (Woodcut Xo. Sffoj, opens in front with an arch 
82 ft. wide, which, had it been sufficiently abutted, might have been 
a grand architectural feature ; as it is, it is too like an engineering 
work to be satisfactory. Its comice was in wood, and some of its 
snppoits are still in their places. Indeed, it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of the architectine of this city that, like the English archi- 
tects in their roofs, those of Bijapur clung to ^tood as a constructive 



expedient long after its use had been abandoned in other parts of 
India. The Ashur Mooharuk, one of the most splendid palaces in the 
city, is entirely open on one side, the roof being supported only by 
two wooden pillars with immense bracket-capitals; and the internal 
ornaments are in the same material. The result of this practice was 
the same at Bijapur as in England — far greater depth of framing 
and greater richness in architectural ornamentation, and an into- 
lerance of constructive awkwardness which led to the happiest results 
in both countries. 

Among the principal edifices in the city is one of those seven- 
storeyed palaces which coine across us so strangely in all out-of-the- 
way comers of the world. Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk 
has been converted by the Mahomedans into a relic-shrine to contain 
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some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and we have a picture of the 
strange difficulty of weaning a Tartar from the innate jDrejudices of 
his race. 

Besides these two there are five other palaces within the walls 
some of them of great splendour, and numberless residences of the 
nobles and attendants of the court. But perhaps the most remarkable 
civil edifice is a little gateway, known as the Mehturi Mehal ("‘the 
Gate of the Sweeper ”) — with a legend attached to it too long to quote 
here. It is in a mixed Hindu and Mahomedan style, every part and 
every detail covered with ornament, but always equally appropriate and 
elegant. Of its class it is perhaps the best example in the country, 
though this class may not be the highest. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, miles in circumference, 
are a work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs of 
those who built them, and with the ruins of the suburbs of this once 
great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation, equal to 
anything else now to be found even in India. 

SOINDB. 

Among the minor styles of Mahomedan art in India there is 
one that would be singularly interesting in a historical sense if a 
sufficient number of examples existed to elucidate it, and they wei’O 
of sufficient antiquity to connect the style with those of the "West. 
From its situation, almost outside India, the province of Scinde must 
always have had a certain affinity with Persia and the countries 
lying to the westward of the Indus, and if we knew its architectural 
history we might probably be able to trace to their source many 
of the forms we cannot now explain, and join the styles of the 
East with those of the West in a manner we cannot at present 
pretend to accomplish. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the materials are in existence for 
doing this. The buildings in this province were always in brick, no 
stone being available ; and though they are not exposed to the destruc- 
tive agencies of vegetation like those of Bengal, the mortar is bad, 
and the bricks are easily picked out and utilised by the natives to 
build their huts or villages. 

All we at present know belong to a series of tombs in the neigh 
bourhood of Tatta, which were erected under the Mogul dynasty 
by the governors or great men of the province, during their 
sway. At least the oldest now known is that of Amir Khalleel Khan, 
erected in or about a.I). 1572, the year in which Akbar deposed tho 
Jami dynasty and annexed Scinde to his empire. No tombs or mosques 
of the earlier dynasties have yet been edited, though they may 
exist. The known series. extends from a.d. 1572-1640, and all show 
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a strongly-marked affinity to the Persian style of the same or an 
earlier age. One example must for the present suffice to explain 
their general appearance, for they are all very much alike. It is tlic 
tomb of the Xawab Amir Khan, who was governor of the i»roviiice 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, from a.I). 1G27-10;32, and afterwards A.n. 
16J-1-1G50. The tomb was built apparently about a.d. 104u < Wood- 
cut Xo. 32G). It is of brick, but was, like all the others of its class, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of 
great beauty of pattern and exquisite harmony of colouring. It is 



326 Tomb of Nawab Amir KbaHt near Tatta, a-D. 1640. (From a Photograph ) 


not a very monumental way of adorning a building, but, as carried 
out on the dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle of the IGth 
or in the mosque at Tabreez in the beginning of the 13th century,^ 
and generally in Persian buildings, it is capable of producing the 
most pleasing effects. 

Like the other tombs in the province, it is so similar to Persian 
buildings of the same age, and so unlike any other found at the same 
age in India Proper, that we can have httle doubt as to the nationality 
of those who erected them. 


* A.nU, vol. iL p. 553. 
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Till very recently, a description of the style introduced by the 
Mogul emperors -svould have been considered a complete history of 
Mahomedan architecture in India. It is the style which was de- 
scribed by Roe and Bernier, and all subsequent travellers. It was 
rendered familiar to the public in Europe by the drawings of Daniell 
in the beginning of this century, and, since Agra and Delhi became 
practically British cities, their buildings have been described, drawn, 
and photographed till they have become almost as well known as 
any found in Europe. It will take a very long time before even 
photography will render the mosques or tombs of such cities as 
Ahmedabad or Bijapur as familiar or as easily understood. Yet it 
is, perhaps, true to assert that the buildings of other dynasties, com- 
mencing with the mosques at the Kutub and at Ajmir, and con- 
tinuing till the last Dekhani dynasty was destroyed by Auruugzobe, 
make up a whole as extensive and more iitcresting, in a historical 
point of view, than even all that was done by the Moguls. On the 
other hand, however, there is a unity in the works of that dynasty, 
and a completeness in their history, which makes the study of their 
art peculiarly fascinating, and some of their buildings will bear 
comparison, in some respects, with any architectural productions in 
any part of the world. Their buildings, however, are so original, 
and so unlike any of the masterpieces of art that we are generally 
acquainted with, that it is almost impossible to institute any com- 
parison between them which shall be satisfactory. How, for instance, 
can we compare the Parthenon with the Taje ? They are buildings 
of nearly equal size and magnificence, both in white marble, both 
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admirably adapted for the purposes for which they were built but 
what else have they in common ? The one is simple in its outline, 
and depending on pillars for its external adornment ; the other has no 
pillars, and owes its greatest effects to its singularly varied outline 
and the mode in which its various parts are disposed, many of them 
wholly detached from the principal mass. The Parthenon Ijelongs, it 
is true, to a higher class of art, its sculptures raising it into the 
region of the most intellectiuil branch of phonetic art ; but, on the 
other hand, the exquisite inlay of precious stones at the Taje is so 
aesthetically beautiful as, in a merely architectural estimate, almost 
to bring it on a level with the Grecian masterpiece.^ 

Though their value, consequently, may be nearly the same, their 
forms are so essentially different that they hardly look like produc- 
tions of the same art ; and in an art so essentially conventional as 
architecture always is and must be, it requires long familiarity with 
any new form, and a knowledge of its origin and use, that can only 
be acquired by constant study, which makes it very difficult for a 
stranger to realise the real beauty that often underKes even the 
strangest forms. 'When, however, these difficulties are conquered, it 
will probably be found that there are few among the Eastern styles 
that deserve more attention, and would better repay any study that 
might be bestowed upon them, than the architecture of the Moguls. 

Some little interruptions are experienced at the beginning of the 
narrative from the interpolation of the reigns of Shere Shah and )iis 
son Selim in the reign of Humayun. He was an Afghan by descent 
and an Indian by birth, and, had he been l^ft to follow his own 
devices, w’ould, no doubt, have built in the style of architecture used 
at Agra and Delhi before his countrymen were disturbed by the 
Mogul invasion. We have, it is true, very little to tell us what that 
style was during the 170 years that elapsed between the death of 
Tugluck Shah and the first invasion of Baber, but it seems to have 
been singularly plain and solid, and very unlike * the florid art intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and practised by Shere Shah and his son 
apparently in rivalry to the new master of Hindustan. So little 
difference is there, however, between the architecture of Shere Sliah 


^ Adopting the numerical scale de- 
scribed in the introduction to the * True 
Principles of Beauty in Art,’ p. 140, 1 
estimated the Parthenon as possessing 
4 parts of technic value, 4 of msthetic, 
and 4 phonetic, or 24 as its index num- 
ber, being the highest known- The 
Taje I should on the contrary estimate 
as possessing 4 techpic, 5 msthetic, and 


2 phonetic, not that it has any direc 
phonetic mode of utterance, but ^m the 
singular a. d pathetic distinctness ^ith 
which every part of it gives ntterancc to 
the sorrow and aiGEection it was erected 
to express. Its i« dex number would con- 
sequently be 20, which is certainly as high 
as it can be brought, and near enough to 
tho Parthenon for comparison at least. 
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and of Aktar that they must be treated as one style, beginning 
in great sobriety and elegance, and ending in something nearly 
approaching to wildness and exuberance of decoration, but still very 
beautiful — in some respects superior to the chaste but feeble elegance 
of the later Mogul style that succeeded it. 

There is, again, a little difficulty and confusion in our having 
no examples of the style as practised by Baber and Humayun. The 
well-known tomb of the latter king was certainly built by his son 
Akbar ; Baber was buried near Cabul, and no building knowm to be 
his has yet been identified in India. Yet that he did build is certain. 
In his own ‘ Memoirs ’ he tells us, In Agra alone, and of the stone- 
cutters belonging to that place only, I ey&rj day employed on my 
palaces 680 persons; and in Agva, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gnalior, 
and Koel, there were every day employed on my works 1491 stone- 
cutters.”^ In the following pages he describes some of these works, 
and especially a Bowlee of great magnificence he excavated in the 
fort of Agra.2 This was in the year 1526, and he lived to carry on 
these works for five years longer. During the ten years tlmt his son 
retained the empire, we learn from Eerishta and other sources that 
he adorned his capital with many splendid edifices: one, a palace 
containing seven pavilions or audience-halls — one dedicated to each 
of the planets, in which he gave audience on the day of the week 
dedicated to the planet of the day.® There are traditions of a nios(iue 
he is said to have built on the banks of the Jumna, opposite where 
the Taje now stands ; and his name is so frequently mentioned in 
connexion with buildings both at Agra and Delhi that there can 
be little doubt that he was a builder to as great an extent' as the 
troubled character of his reign would admit of. But his buildings 
have perished, so that practically the history of Mogul ai’chitecture 
commences with the buildings of an Afghan dynasty who occupied 
the throne of India for sixteen years during the last part of 
Humayun’s reign. 

It is probable that before long very considerable light will be 
thrown upon the origin of the style which the Moguls introduced into 
India, from an examination of the buildings erected at Samarcand by 
Timur a hundred years before Baber’s time (a.I). 1808-1404). Kow 
that the city is in the hands of the Eussians, it is accessible to 
Europeans. Its buildings have been drawn and photographed, but 
not yet described so as to be available for scientific purposes, but 
sufiBiciently so to indicate the direction in which light may be ex- 
pected. Though a frightful savage in most respects, Timur was 
possessed of a true Turki love for noble architecture ; and though he 

* ‘ Memoirs/ translated by Erskine, * ‘ Loo. cit, pp. 841-2. 

. 334. » Brigg*s translation, vol. ii p. 71. 
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generally massacred the inhabitants of any town that resisted him, 
he always spared the architects and artists, and sent them to work 
on the embeliishmeut of his capitals. Samarcaiid was consequently 
filled with splendid edifices, but, so far as can Ije judged from the 
materials available, more resembling in style those of Persia than 
anything now known to exist in India. The bulbous dome ai^pears 
everywhere, and was not kno\vn at that time in Inrlia, unless it was 
in the quasi-Persian province of Scinde. Coloured tiles were the 
favourite mode of decoration, and altogether their style was gor- 
geous in the extreme as compared with the sobriety of the later 
Pathan buildings in India. A few years hence all this may be made 
quite clear and intelligible, meanwhile we must pass on to 


Sheee Shah, a.p. 1539-1545. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable men who ever ruled in 
northern India, though his reign was limited to only five years'' dura- 
tion ; and during that brief space, distmrbed by all the troubles 
incident to a usurpation, he left his impress on every branch of the 
administration. The revenue system, the police, the army adminis- 
tration, all the great reforms, in fact, which Aibar so successfully 
carried out, were commenced, and to some extent perfected, by 
this usurper, as the Moguls call him. In architecture, too, which 
most concerns us here, he certainly pointed out the path by which 
his successor reached such eminence. 

The most perfect of his buildings that I am acquainted with is 
the mosque in the Purana KUah at Delhi. The walls of this place 
were repaired by Humayun in a.I). 1533, and I do not feel quite sure 
he had not something to do with the mosque. According to the 
latest authorities, however, it is said to have been built — I have no. 
doubt it was 'finished — ^by Shere Shah in a.d. 1541.^ It is a single 
hall, with five openings in front through pointed arches of what we 
would call Tudor form, but beautifully varied in design, and arranged 
in panels carved with the most exquisite designs and ornamented 
with parti-coloured marbles. One important dome, pierced with twelve 
small windows, crowns the centre ; it has, however, no minarets and 
no courtyard, but even without these adjuncts it is one of the most 
satisfactory buildings of its class in India.* 

In the citadel at Agra there stands — or at least stood when I was 


^ Cunningham, * Reports/ vol. i. p. 222. ham's fourth volume, but like everything 
3 A description of this mosque is given else most unsatisfactory. Neither plan 
in Mr. Oarllyle's ‘ Report on the Build- nor dimensions are given, mere verbiage 
mgs of DdhV forming part of Cunning- conveying no distinct meaning. 
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tliere — fragment ox a palace built by Shere Shah, or bis son Sebm, 
which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as anything of its 
class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground, this 
palace was erected on the highest spot within the fort ; hence the 
present Government, fancying this a favourable site for the erection 
of a barrack, pulled it down, and replaced it by a more than 
usually hideous brick erection of their own. This is now a ware- 
house, and looms, in whitewashed ugliness, over the marble palaces 
of the Moguls — fit standard of comparison of the tastes of the two 
races.^ 

Judging from the fragment that remains, and the accounts received 
on the spot, this palace must have gone far to justify the eulogium 
more than once passed on the works of these Pathans — that ‘Hhey 
built like giants, and finished like goldsmitlis for the stones seem 
to have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite finish. 
It has passed away, however, like many another noble building of its 
class, under the ruthless barbarism of our rule. Mosques we have 
generally sjjared, and sometimes tombs, because they were unsuited to 
our economic purposes, and it would not answer to offend the religious 
feelings of the natives. But when we deposed the kings and appro- 
priated their revenues, there was no one to claim their now useless 
abodes of splendour. It was consequently found cheaper either to pull 
them doTO, or use them as residences or arsenals, than to keep them 
up, so that very few now remain for the admiration of posterity. 

The tomb of Shere Shah has been already described p. 516), 
as it is essentially Pathaii in style. It was erected at his native place 
in Beliar, to the south of the Ganges, far from Mogul influence at that 
time, and in the style of severe simplicity that characterised tlie works 
-of his race between the times of Tugluck and those of Behlol Lodi 
(a.d. 1450-1488), the last really independent king of his line. 

It is not quite clear how much of the tomb was built by himself, 
or how much by his son Selim, who certainly finished it. Selim also 
built the Selimghur on an island in the Jumna, to w'hich Shah Jehan 
afterwards added his palace in New Delhi. Whether, however, he 
•erected any buildings inside is not certain — nothing at leafct now 
remains of any importance. Generally he seems to have carried on 
and completed his father’s buildinp, and between them they have 
left a group of architectural remains which, if collected together and 
illustrated, would form an interesting chapter in the history of Indian- 
Mahomedan styles.^ 

^ As I cannot find any trace of this calls the Nobnt Khana of Akbar’s palao 
building in Keene’s description of the (26) I have never seen it in any photo 
fort in his third book on Agra, I pre- graph of the place, 
same it must have been utilised since * It is not quite clear how ixmohBhotas 
my day. Unless it is the building he gur owes its magnificence to Shere Sba 
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Akbar, i5r)G-ir>ur). 


It would require a volume to describe all the huihlini^s eivctefl l»y 
this remarkable man during his long reign of forty-nine years, and a 
hundred plates would hardly suffice to make known all their fieeu- 
liarities. Had Akbar been content to follow in the lines of the style 
invented by the Pathans and perfected by vShere Shah, it might be 
easy enough to follow the sequence, but nothing in his character is so 
remarkable as the spirit of tolerance that pervaded all his acts. He 
seems to have had as sincere a love and admiration for his Hiuilu 
subjects as he had for those of liis own faith, and whether from [►obey 
or inclination, to have cherished their arts as much as he did those that 
belonged exclusively to his own people. The consequence is a mixtiuv 
throughout all his works of two styles, often more picturesque than 
correct, which might, in the course of another half eentuiw, liave been 
blended into a completely new style if persevered in. The spirit of 
tolerance, however, died with him. There is no trace of Hinduism in 
the works of Jehangir or Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe would have 
been horrified at the suggestion that arts of the infidels could infliieiice 
anything he did. 

One probably of his earliest works was the mausoleum, which he 
erected over the remains of his father, Humayun, at Delhi. Though 
it certainly was finished by Akbar, it most probably was designed 
and commenced by his father; for, as frequently remarked in the 
previous pages of tliis work, the great architectural peculiarity of the 
Tartar or Mongolian races is their tomb-building propensity, in which 
they are so strongly distinguished from the Aryan, and also from the 
great Semitic families, with whom they divide the greater i>art of 
the habitable globe. Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated than in 
India — ^where the tombs of the Pathans and Moguls form a complete 
and unbroken series of architectural monuments from the first years 
of the Moslem invasion to the present hour. 

The tombs of the Pathans are less splendid than those of the 
Moguls ; but nevertheless the whole series is singularly interesting, 
the tombs being far more numerous than the mosques. Generally 
speaking, also, they are more artistic in design, and frequently not 
only larger but more splendidly decorated than the b uil d in gs exclu- 
sively devoted to prayer. 

The princes of the Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tombs, 
made it the practice to build their own in their lifetime, as all people 

how much to Akbar; both certainly built “They converted the beautiful Dewan 
there, and on the spot it might easily Klioni of which BanieU published a 
be ascertained how much belongs to each, drawing, into a stable for breeding 
Unfortunately, the part tliat belongs to horses.” — Hamilton’s ‘Gazetteer,’ sub 
the British . U too easily ascertained. | voce. 
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must who are really desirous of sepulchral magnificence. In doing 
this they rejected the Eg^^ptian mode of preparing dark and deep 
chambers in the heart of the rock, or of the massive pyramid. The 
Tartars, on the other hand, built their sepulchres of such a character 
as to serve for places of enjoyment for themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longer 
they became the solemn resting-places of their mortal remains. 

The usual process for the erection of these structures is for the 
king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose a 
garden outside the city walls, generally with high crenellated walls, 
and with one or more splendid gateways ; and in the centre of this he 
erects a square or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in the 
more splendid examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on 
four of the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances. 
This building is generally situated on a lofty square terrace, from 
which radiate four broad alleys, generally with marble-paved canals 
ornamented with fountains ; the angular spaces are planted with 
cypresses and other evergreens and fruit-trees, making up one of those 
formal but beautiful gardens so characteristic of the East. During the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a Barrah Dunie, 
or festal hall, and is used as a place of recreation and feasting by him 
and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed — ^the founder’s remains are 
inteiTed beneath the central dome. Sometimes his favourite wife lies 
beside him ; but more generally his family and relations are buried 
beneath the collateral domes. When once used as a place of burial, 
its vaults never again resound with festive mirth. The care of the 
building is handed over to priests and cadis, who gain a scanty sub- 
sistence by the sale of the fruits of the garden, or the alms of those 
who come to visit the last resting-place of their friend or master. 
Perfect silence takes the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty of 
the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the place to 
produce an effect as graceful as it is solemn and appropriate. 

Though the tombs, with the remains of their enclosures, are so 
numerous throughout all India, the Taje Mehal, at Agra, is almost 
the only tomb that retains its garden in anything like its pristine 
beauty, and there is not perhaps in the whole world a scene where 
nature and art so successfully combine to produce a perfect work of 
art as within the precincts of ^is far-famed mausoleum. 

The tomb of Humayun Shah,- the first of the Moguls who was 
buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which mdeed‘it forms the principal and most striking object. 
It stands well on a lofty square platform, adorned with arches, whose 
piers are ornamented with an inlay of white marble. The tomb itself 
is an octagonal apartment, of considerable dimensions, crowned by a 
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dome of white marble, of very graceful contour externally. Four 
sides of the octagon are occupied by the entrances ; to the other four 
smaller octagonal apartments are attached, making up a building 
nearly a square in plan, yith only the angles slightly cut away.^ 
Its plan is in fact that afterwards adopted at the Taje (TToodcut 
Xo. 838), but used here without the depth and poetiy of that cele- 
brated building. Its most marked characteristic, however, is its 
purity — ^it might almost be called poverty — of design. It is so very 
unlike anything else that Akbar ever built, that it is hardly possible 
it could have been designed by him. It has not even the picturesque 
boldness of the earlier Pathan tombs, and in fact looks more like 
buUdings a century at least more modern than it really is. It 
is, however, a noble tomb, and anywhere else must be considered a 
wonder. 

Humayun’s tomb, however, is so well known from drawings and 
photographs, that, in order to illustrate the architecture of the day, it 
may be preferable to take the contemporary tomb of Mohammad Ghaus 
at Gualior, which certainly was erected during the early part of 



327. Flan of Tomb of Mobammad Ohans, Gnalior. 
Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 


Akbar’s reign, and is a 
singularly interesting 
example of the tombs 
of the period. It is a 
square, measuring 100 
ft. each way, exclusive 
of the hexagonal towers, 
which are attached to 
the angles (Woodcut No. 
327). The chamber of 
the tomb itself is a hall 
43 ft. square, with the 
angles cut off by pointed 
arches so as to form an 
octagon, on which the 
dome rests. Around 
this square building is 
a gallery, 20 ft. wide 
between the piers, en- 


closed on all sides by 


a screen of the most exquisite traoery in pierced stone-work with 
a projecting porch on each face (Woodcut No. 328).^ 


1 I have mislaid the measurements and I am unaHe to quote any figures in tlie 
plan I made of this building; and, as texi . . ^ ^ wr. 

i^itlier Gen. Cunningham nor his as- » The plan is taken ftom one 
fiiatants give either plan or dimensions, Cunningham (‘ Reports,’ vol. u., plate 
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On comparing this with the tomb of Shere Shah at Sasseram, 
which in many respects it resembles to a considerable extent, it will 
be seen that it marks a considerable progTess in tomb-building during 
even the short period that elapsed between the erection of the two. 
There is an inherent weakness in an octagonal form as compared with 
the square, that even the Pathans never quite successfully conquered ; 
and the outward sci’een of trellis-work is far more elegant than the 
open arcade of the Sasseram tomb. Something may be due to the fact 



328. Tomb of Mobamm&d Gliaos, Goalior. (From a Pbotograpk.) 


that Sualior was a city where building of an ornamental character 
had long been going on, and where consequently a superior school of 
masons and architects may always have existed, while Sasseram to 
a remote country village, where these advantages were unknown. 
But be this as it may, the progress is such in so short a time, that we 
can only ascribe it to the invigorating touch of Akbar’^ genius, which 
was afterwards to work such wonders. 

91). He omits, however, these square projections. I have added them from the 
photographs. 

2 P 
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One of the most remarkable and characteristic of Akbar’s buildings 
is the old or Red Palace in the fort, so called from l>jiiig constructed 
entirely of red sandstone, unfortmiately not a very good <]uality, and 
consequently much of its ornament has peeled off. It is a square 
building, measuring 249 ft. by 2C0 ft. In the centre is a coiiityard, 
71 ft. by 72 ft., on either side of which are two halls facing one 
another. The largest, G2 ft. by 87 ft., has a flat ceiling of stone, 
divided into panels, and supported by stnits of purely Hindu design, 
very similar to those used in the jjalaces of Man Sing and Yicrama- 
ditya at Glualior. Every feature around this court is indeed of pure 
Hindu architecture. Xo arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal 
style of construction everywhere. The ornamentation, too, which is 
carved on all the flat surfaces, is of a class used I'jy Akbar, but not 
found ill the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this palace 
arches are used so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction 
prevail to such an extent, that it would hardly he out of place at 
Chittore or Gualior, though it still bears that impress of vigour and 
originality that he and he only knew how to impress on all liis 
works.^ 

It is, however, at Puttehpore Sikri that Akbar must be judged 
of as a builder. During the whole of his reign it was his favourite 
residence. He apparently was the first to occupy the spot, and 
apparently the last, at least, to build there, no single building being 
identified as having been erected by any of his successors. 

Akbar seems to have had no settled plan when he commenced 
building there. The original part of the building seems to be the 
Khas Mehal, a square block of building measuring about 260 ft. each 
way, and therefore of about the same dimensions as the Red Palace 
in the fort at Agra. Its courtyard, however, is larger, about 170 ft. 
each way, and the buildings that surround it very inferior in richness 
of design and ornamentation. This, however, is far more than com- 
pensated for by the courts and pavilions that he added from time to 
time. There is the Dewanni Khas, or throne-room, a square build- 
ing with a throne consisting of an enormous flower-like bracket, 
supported on a richly-carved pillar;® a peristylar building, called 
his oflBce, very similar to one he erected at Allahabad, to be men- 
tioned hereafter; a five-storeyed open pavilion, all the pillars of 
which are most richly carved, and long colonnades and walls con- 
necting these with one another. The richest, the most beautiful, 

^ An attempt has lately been made by The whole evidence, so far as 1 can 
Gen. Cunningham and his assistants judge, is directly opposed to such an 
(‘Beports,’ vol. iv.p. 124), to ascribe this hypothesis. There is a plan of this 
palace to Jehangir. On what anthority palace, in his ‘Reports,' vol. iv., plate 8. 
is not stated ; but unless it is very dear * A cast of this throne is in the South 
anil ri;aiinr»f T miicit. ilpAline to admit it. Eensmsrton Museum. 
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as well as the most characteristic of all his buildings here are three 
small pavilions, said to have been erected to please and accommo- 
date h^ tliree favoinite sultanas : hence called Btr Bui ka Beti 
ka Melial, for his Hindu wife, the daughter of liis favourite 
minister, Bir Bui; Miriam’s House, appropriated to liis Cliristian 
consort ; and the palace of the Romni Sultana. They are small, but 
it is impossible to conceive anything so picturesque in outline, or 



any building carved and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
smallest approach to being overdone or in bad taste. The two pillars 
shown in the annexed woodcut, are from a cast from the last-named 
pavilion, which is now in the South Kensington Museum. It is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate of the three ; but the other two are 
generally in better taste. 

The glory, however, of Futtehporo Sikri is its mosque, which is 

2 P 2 
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htirdly surpassed by any in India (Woodcuc Xo. 330). It measures 
55(r ft. east and TOst, by 470 ft. north and south over all. The 
mosque itself, 200 ft. by 80 ft., is cro^vned by three domes. In its 
courtyard, '^hich measures 3 j 0 ft. by 44o ft., stand two tombs : 
that of Selim Ohisti, wholly in white marble, and the windows with 
pierced tracery of the most exquisite geometrical patterns — ^flowing 
tracery is a subsequent invention. It possesses besides a deep cornice of 
marble supported by brackets of the most elaborate design, so much 
so indeed as to be almost fantastic — the only approach to bad taste 



330 Mosque at Fnttehpore Sikri. (From a Fhui Lieut. Cole, R.E.) 


in the place ; the other tomb, that of Islam Khan, is soberer and 
in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundiugs. Even 
these parts, however, are smpassed in magnificence by the southeni 
gateway, measuring 130 ft. by 85 ft. in plan, and of proportionate 
dimensions in height (Woodcut Xo. 331). As it stands on a rising 
ground, when looked at from below, its appearance is noble beyond 
that of any portal attached to any mosque in India, perhaps in the 
whole world. This gateway noay also be quoted^ as a perfectly 
satisfactory solution of a problem which has exercised the ingenuity 
of architects in all ages, but ^vas more successfully tireated by the 
Saracenic architects than by any others. 
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It was always manifest that to give a large building a door at 
all in proportion to its dimensions was, to say the least of it, very 



831. Soaihern Gateway of Mosque, Fnttehpore Siferi. (From a Photograph.) 


inconvenient. Men are only 6 ft. high, and they do not want portals 
through which elephants might march. The Greeks never ventured, 
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however, to reduce the proportionate size of their portals, thoujrh it 
may he they only opened the lower half, and they covered them, in 
almost all instances, with j)orticos to give them a diimity that even 
their dimensions failed to impart. 

The Gothic architects tried, by splaying their deeply-emhowed 
doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with carving and sculp- 
ture, to give them the dignity that was indispensable for their 
situation without unnecessarily increasing the size of the openings. 
It was left, however, for the Saracenic architects completely to get 
over the difficulty. They jDlaced their portals — one, or three, or five, 
of very moderate dimensions — ^at the back of a semi-dome. This 
last feature thus became the porch or portico, and its dimensions 
became those of the portal, wholly irrespective of the size of the 
opening. Xo one, for instance, looking at this gateway can mistake 
that it is a doorway and that only, and no one thinks of the size of 
the openings which are provided at its base. The semi-dome is the 
modulus of the design, and its scale that by which the imagination 
measures its magnificence. 

The same system pervades almost all the portals of the age and 
style, and always with a perfectly satisfactory result — sometimes even 
more satisfactory than in this instance, though it may be in less pro- 
portionate dimensions. The principle seems the best that has yet I^eeii 
hit upon, and, when that is right, failure is as difficult, as it is to 
acMevo success when the principle of the design is wrong. 

Taking it altogether, this palace at Futtehpore Sikri is a romance 
in stone, such as few — very few — ^are to be found anywhere ; and it 
is a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it more distinct 
than can easily be obtained from any other source.^ 

Allahabad was a more favourite residence of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaps as much so as even Futtehpore Sikri ; but the English 
having appropriated the fort, its glories have been nearly obliterated. 
The most beautiful thing was the pavilion of the Chalis Situn, or 
forty piUars, so called from its having that number on the principal 
floor, disposed in two concentric octagonal ranges, one internal of six- 
teen pillars, the other outside of twenty-four. Above this, supported 
by the inner colonnade, was an upper range of the same number of 
pillars crowned by a dome. This building has entirely disappeared. 
its materials .being wanted to repair the fortifications. The gi’eat 
hall, however, still remains, represented in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 332). It is now the arsenal ; a brick wall has been run up 

^ Photographs of this palace aie now supplies some very interesting new ones 
common, and can be obtained anywhere ; with plans, from which the dimenbions in 
and recently Lieut. Cole's ‘Eeport on the text are quoted. 

Buildings in the Neighbourhood of Agra ' 
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between its outer colonnades with windows of English architecture, 
and its curious pavilions and other accompaniments removed ; and 
internally, whatever could not be conveniently cut away is carefully 
covered up with plaster and whitewash, and hid by stands of arms 



and deal fittings. Still its plan can bo made out ; a s(juai’o hall 
supported by eight rows of columns, eight in each row, thus making 
in all sixty-four, surrounded by a deep verandah of double columns, 
with groups of four at the angles, all surmounted by bracket capitals 
of the most elegant and richest design, and altogether as fine in style 
and as rich in ornament as anything in India. 

Perhaps, however, the most characteristic of Akbar’s buildings is 
the tomb he commenced to erect for himself at Seoundra, near Agra, 
which is quite unlike any other tomb built in India either before 
or since, and of a design borrowed, as I belie\'e, from a Hindu, or 
more correctly, Buddhist, model. It stands in an extensive giirdeu, 
still kept up, approached by one noble gateway. In the centre of this 
garden, on a raised platform, stands the tomb itself, of a ])yrainidal 
form. The lower storey measures 320 ft. each way, exclusive of the 
angle towers. It is 30 ft. in height, and pierced by ten groat arches 
on each face, and with a larger entrance adorned with a mosaic of 
marble in the centre (Woodcuts Nos. 333, 334).^ 

On this terrace stands another far more ornate, measuring 180 ft. 
on each side, and 14 ft. 9 in. in height. A third and fourth, of similar 
design, and respectively 15 ft. 2 in. and 14 ft. 0 in. high, stand on 


^ Ho plan or section of this tomb has ^hey may be correct as far as they go, aro 
ever, so far as I know, been published, not so detailed as those of such a monu- 
though it has been in our possession for meut ought to be, and would have bcon,^ 
nearly a century. Those here given aro had it been in the hands of any other 
. firom my own measurements, and, though European nation. 
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this, all these being of red sandstone. Within and above the last is 
a white marble enclosure 157 ft. each wav, or externally just half 
the length of the lowest temice, its outer wall entirely composed of 
marble trellis-work of the most beautiful pattenis. Inside it Ls 
surrounded by a colonnade or cloister of the same material, in 
centre of which, on a raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, 
a splendid piece of the most heaufeiful- arabestpie tracery. This, how- 
ever, is not the . true burial-place ; but the mortal remains of this gi*eat 
king repose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted ehumlx-r in 



333. Han of Akbar's Tomb at Secnndia. (From a Plan by the Anthor.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


the basement 35 ft. square, exactly midet the simulated tomb that 
adorns the summit of the mausoleum. 

At first sight it might appear that the design of this curious and 
exceptional tomb was either a caprice of the monarch who built it, or 
an importation from abroad (Woodcut Xo. 335). My impression, on 
the contrary, is, that it is a direct imitation of some such building as 
the old Buddhist viharas which may have existed, applied to other 
purposes in Akbar’s time. Turning back, for instance, to Woodcuts 
Nos. 6G and 181, representing the great rath at MahavelIipore,at will 
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be seen that the number and proi)ortion of the storeys is the same. The 
pavilions that adorn the upper storeys of Akbar’s tomb appear distinct 
reminiscences of the cells that stand on the edge of each platform of 
the rock-cut example. If the tomb had been crowned by a domical 
chamber over the tombstone, the likeness would have been so great 
that no one could mistake it, and my conviction is, that sucli a 
chamber was i)art of the original design. No such royal toml) 
remains exposed to the air in any Indian mausoleum ; and the 
raised platform in the centre of the upper cloister, 38 ft. square, loolcs 
so like its foundation that I cannot help believing it was intended 
for that purpose. As the monument now stands, the pyramid has 



334. Diasram Section i of one-half of Akbnr’s Tomb at Secnndra» explanatory ofU s Arran gemonta. 

Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. ' 

a truncated and unmeaning aspect. The total height of the building 
now is a little more than 100 ft. to the top of the angle pavilions ; 
and a central dome 30 or 40 ft. higher, which is the proportion 
that the base gives, seems just what is wanted to make this tomb 
as beautiful in outline and in proportion as it is in detail. Had 
it been so completed, it certainly would have ranked next the Tajo 
among Indian mausolea.^ 

> The diagram is probably sufSoient to angle kiosks, 1 had no means of mea- 
explain the text, bnt mnst not be taken snring, and after all, I was merely making 
as pretending to be a correct architectural memoranda for my own satisfaction, 
drawing. There were parts, such as the » After the above was written, and the 
height of the lower dome and npper diagram drawn (Woodcut No, 884), I was 
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JeHAN’GIR, A.D. 

When TO consider how much was clone by his father and his son, 
it is rather startling* to find how little Jehangir contributed to the 
arcliitectural magnificence of India. Partly this may be owing to 
his not having the same passion for building which characterised 
these two great moiiarchs ; but partly- also to his having made Lahore 
the capital dining his .reign, and to his having generally resided 
there in j)reference to Agi’a or Delhi. The great mosque there, how- 
ever, which was built by him, seems to be equal in magnificence to 
that built by Shah Jebaii at Dellii. This mos(iue, howevei’, seems 
to have been surpassed by one erected in the city of Lahore by his 
vizir. It is in the Persian style, covered with enamelled tiles, and 
resplendent in colours, but not very graceful in form. His tomlj, 
ill which he lies buried with his cj[ueeii, the imperious Nurjehan, was 
worthy of its builder, but has been used as a ([uarry l>y the Sikhs, 
and half the splendour of the temple at Amritsir is due to iuarl)les 
ifiuudered from this mausoleum. The palace, too, which ho erected, 
was worthy of his other buildings, but it has suffered as much as the 
rest. It has been used as a habitation from fchat time to this, and 
so altered, to adapt it to the wants of its successive occupants, that 
little of its original form remaius. 

We have, however, no measurements and no information aliout 
these monuments which would enable us to speak with any confi- 
dence either regarding them, or the other buildings of that 
city, which seems to owe its principal splendour to the reign of this 
monarch. 

At the other end of his dominions also he built a splendid new 
capital at Dacca, in supersession to Gaur, and adorned it ivitli several 
buildings of considerable dimensions. Those, however, \vere ])rin« 
cipally ill brick-work, covered with stucco, and with only iiillai’s 
and brackets in stone. Most of them, conseiiuently, arc in a state 
of ruinous decay ; marvellously picturesque, it must be confessed, 
peering through the luxuriant vegetation that is tearing them to 
pieces, but hardly worthy to be placed in competition with the stone 
and marble buildings of the more northern capitals. 

There is one building — the tomb known as that of Eti-iiiad- 


not a little pleased to find the following 
entry in Mr. Finch’s jonrnal. He resided 
in Agra for some years, and visited the 
tomb for the last time apparently in 1609, 
and after describing most faithfully all its 
peculiarities up to the upper floor, as it 
now stands, adds: my last sight 


thereof there was only overhead a rich 
tent with a Semaine over the tomb. But 
it is to be inareM over with tho most 
curious white and speckled marble, and 
to be seeled all witliin with pure shoot 
gold richly inwrought.”— * Ptaxohas, his 
Pilgrims,’ vol. i. p. 440. 
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Doulali — at Agi'a, however, which certainly beloiiL^s to this reiL^i, 
and, though not erected l)y the monarch himself, cimnot he passed 
over, not only from its own beauty of design, ])ut also Ijecau^te it 
marks an epoch in the style to which it belongs. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, in the midst of a garden siiiTounded l>y 
a wall measuring 540 ft. on each side. In the centre of this, on a 
raised platfonn, stands the tomb itself, a square measuring (»*J ft. 
on each 'side. It is two storeys in height, and at each angle is 
an octagonal tower, surmounted by an open pavilion. The towers, 
however, are rather squat in i»roportion, and the general desiLni of 
the building very far from being so pleasing as that of many less 
pretentious tombs in the neighbourhood. Had it, indeed, been built 
in red sandstone, or even with an inlay of white marble like that 
of Humayim, it would not have attracted much attention. Its real 
merit consists in being wholly in white marble, and being covered 
throughout with a mosaic in ‘‘pietro duro” — ^the first, apparently, 
and certainly one of the most splendid, examples of that class of 
ornamentation in India. 

It seems now to be ascertained that in the early part of the 17th 
century Italian artists, principally, apparently from Florence, were 
introduced into India, and taught the Indians the art of inlaying 
marble with precious stones.^ No instance of this mode of decoration 
occurs, so far as I know, in the reign of Akbar ; but in that of Shah 


‘ Although the fact seems hardly now 
to be doubted, no-very direct eviilence has 
yet been adduced to prove that it was to 
foreign— Florentine— artists that the In- 
dians owe the art of inlaying in precious 
stones generally known as work in •* pietro 
dura” Austin or Augustin de Bordeaux, 
is the only Eiuropean artist whose name 
can positively be identified with any works 
of the class. He certainly was employed 
by Shah Jehan at Delhi, and executed 
that mosaic of Orpheus or Apollo playing 
to the beasts, after EapbaeVs pictiire} 
which once adorned the throne there, 
and is now in the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington. 

It is, however, hardly to be expected 
that natives should record the names of 
those who surpassed them in their own 
arts ; and needy Italian adventurers were 
even less likely to have an opportunity of 
recording the works they executed in a 
strange and foreign country. Had any 
Italian who lived at the courts of Jehangir 
or Shah Jehan written a book, he might 


have recorded the artistic prowess of his 
countrymen, but none such, so far as I am 
aware, has yet seen light. 

The internal evidence, however, seems 
complete. Up to the erection of the 
gates to Akbar’s tomb at Secundra in the 
first ten years of Jebangir’s reign, a.d 
1605-1615, we have infinite mosaics of 
coloured marble, but no specimen of “ in- 
lay.” In Eti-mad-Doulah’s tomb, a.d. 
1615-1628, we have both systems in 
great perfection. In the Taje and pa- 
laces at Agra and Delhi, built by Shah 
Jehan, a.d- 1628-1668, the mosaic has 
disappeared, being entirely supplanted 
by the “ inlay.” It was just before that 
time that the system of inlaying called 
“ pietro duro ” was invented, and became 
the rage at Florence and, in fact, all 
throughout Europe; and we know that 
during the reign of the two last-named 
nionarchs many Italian artists were in 
their service quite capable of giving in- 
struction in tbe new art. 
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Jfcliiiu it l-jeciime the leadinir characteristic of the style, and both his 
piilace< and tombs u^ve their piincijial distinction to the beanty 
of the nio<!e iii which this new invention was einjJoyed. 

It has IfceiJ duiiljted whether this new art w'as really a foreign 
intnMiiictiom or whetlier it ]ia«l not been invented ])j the natives 
t)f India thenise]'a>. TiiC ♦j[iie>tioii never, probably, would have 
arisen hud one of the fm.danientul iirinciples of architecture been 
U*rter uniier^tooil. When w’e, for in>t:tnce, having no art of onr own, 
copy a <fre<‘Uin ov liuinan pillar, or an Italian inediaBval arch in detail, 
w<' do >0 literally, w'itlioiit any attempt to adapt it to our uses or 
ciiiuate; Iftit wlieu a i)eople having a style of their own wish to 
jalnpi any featiue or process k*longiiig to any other style, they do 
not co]*y hut ada]»t it to their uses : and it is this distinction between 
iuhniting and adapting that makes all the difference. We would have 
allowed the Italians to inn'oduce with their mosaics all the details 
of their Cinqne-cento architecture. The Indians set them to repro- 
duce, with their new materials and pi*ocesses, the patterns which the 
architects of Akbar had been in the habit of carving in stone or of 
inlaying iii marble. Eveiw form was adapted to the place where it 
was to Ixi used. The style remained the same, so did all the details ; 
the materials only were changed, and the patterns only so far as was 
necessary to adapt them to the smaller and more refined materials 
tliat were to be used.^ 

*1ls one of the first, the tomb of Eti-mad-Doulah was certainly one 
of the least successful specimens of its class. . The patterns do not 
(juite fit the places where they are put, and the spaces are not always 
those best suited for this style of decoration. Altogether I cannot 
help fancying that the Italians had more to do with the design of 
this building than was at all desirable, and they are to blame for its 
want of grace. But, on the other hand, the beautiful tracery of the 
pierc‘ed marble slabs of its windows, which resemble those of Selim 
Chisti’s tomb at Futtehpore Sikri, the beauty of its white marble 
walls, and the rich colour of its decorations, make up so beautiful a 
whole, that it is only on comparing it with the works of Shah Jehan 
that we are justified in finding fault. 


Shah Jehah, a.i). 1628-1658. 

It would be difficult to point out in the whole history of archi- 
tecture any change so sudden as that which took place between 
the style of Akbar and that of his grandson Shah Jehan — ^nor any 


^ Something of the same sort ooonrred 
when the Toxks ooonpied Oonstantinople. 
They adapted the axchiteotnre of the 


Christians to their own purpose, but 
without copying. Vide ante, vol. ii. p. 
528, et teqq. 
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contrast so .sa’eat as that hetwceii the miiuiy viu^oiir ami exu]<eriiiit 
originality of the lirst. as coinrareri with the extreme Imt aliiio>t 
effeminate elegance of tJie seeoiuL Certainly when the same people* 
following the same religion, huilt temples ami palat'trs in the ^tme 
locality, nothing of the sort ever oeciUTerl in any cnuntiT wliu&e 
history is now known to ns. 

Xowhere is 'the contrast between the tAvo styles more stroneiy 
marked than in the palace of Agra — from the red stone palace of 
Akbar, with its rich scnlptimes and s piare Hindu construction, a door 
opens into the white marble court of the hureein of Shah Jehaii, with 
all its feeble prettiness, but at the same time marked with that pecu- 
liar elegance which is found only in tlae East. The court is not large, 
170 ft. by 235 ft., but the whole is linished with the most elaborate care. 
Three sides of this are occupied by the residences of the ladies, 
not remarkable for size, nor, in their present state, for architectiii'ul 
beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is occupied by three 
white marble pavilions of singular elegance, though it is not easy now 
to see them, some English officer having pitched upon the principal 
one as a residence, and having in consequence covered the polished 
marble and elegant arabesques of flowers inlaid in precious stones 
with thick coatings of that whitewash which was iudispensable to 
his idea of comfort and elegant simplicity. 

As in most Moorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and elaborately decorated apartments in the 
palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
show the elegance with which they were adorned.^ 

Behind this, in the centre of the palace, is a great court, 500 ft. 
by 370 ft. surrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite 
ends through a succession of beautiful comrts opening into one another 
by gateways of great magnificence. One one side of this court is the 
great hall of the x)alace — ^the Dewanni Aum — 208 ft. by 76 ft., sup- 
ported by three ranges of arcades of exquisite beauty. It is open on 
three sides, and with a niche for the throne at the hack. This, like 
the hall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal, and r^^duced to as near a 
similarity as possible to those' in our dockyards.® Behind it are two 
smaller courts, the one containing the Dewanni Khas, or private hall 


^ The great bath was tom up by the I reveuues of India in a manner most oon- 
Marquis of Hastings with the intention j genial to the spirit of its governors, 
of presenting it to George IV., an in- i ® Since the appointment of Sir John 
tention apparently never carried out ; but i Stracbey, the present enlightened Ge- 
it is difficult to ascertain the facts now, { vemor of the North West Provinces, I 
as the whole of the marble flooring with i understand that this state of affairs is 
what remaine|[ of the bath was sold by ! entirely altered. Both care and money 
auction by Lord William Bontinok, and are now expended liberally for the pro- 
fetched probably 1 per cent, of its ori- j tection and maintcflianoe of snch old 
ginal cost; but it helped to eke out the ; baildiugs that remain in the province. 
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of ainlieiice. the other the hareem. The hall in the fonner is one of 
the most elegant of Shah Jehan’s buildings, being wholly of white 
marlile inlaid with iireeious stones, and the design of the whole being in 
the lK;st style of liis reiirn. 

One of the mt)St pi(*tiires.|ue features about this palace is a marble 
pavilion, in two storeys, that surmounts one of the circular bastions 
on the rivtT face, ]»etween the hareem and the De'waiini Jvhas. It 
i(»uks of an earlier style than that of Shah Jelian, and if Jehangir 
built anything here it is this. On a smaller scale, it occujDies the 
sjime ]tlace here that the Clialis Situn did in the j)alaoe at Allahabad ; 
and exemplifies, even more than in their larger buildings, the extreme 
eleffliuoe ami refinement of those who designed these palaces.^ 


Palace at Delhi. 

Though the palace at Agra is perVaps more picturesque, and his- 
toric'ally certainly more interesting, than that of Delhi, the latter had 
the immense advantage of being built at once, on one uniform plan, 
and by the most magnificent, as a builder, of all the sovereigns of 
India. It had, however, one little disadvantage, in being somewhat 
later than Agra. All Shah Jehan’s buildings there, seem to have been 
finished before he commenced the erection of the new city of Shah 
Jehanabad with its palace, and what he built at Agra is soberer, and 
in somewhat better taste than at Delhi. Ifotwithstanding these 
defects, the palace at Delhi is, or rather was, the most magnificent 
palace in the East — ^perhaps in the world — and the only one, at 
least in India, which enables us to underetand what the arrangements 
of a complete palace were when deliberately undertaken and carried 
out on one uniform plan (Woodcut No. 33C). 

The palace at Delhi, which is situated like that at Agra close to 
the edge of the Jumna, is a nearly regular parallelogram, with the 
angles slightly canted off, and measures IGOO ft. east and west, by 
8200 ft. north and south, exclusive of the gateways. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a veiy noble wall of red sandstone, relieved at intervals 
by towers surmounted by kiosks. The principal entrance faces the 
Chandni Chowfc, a noble wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with 
two rows of trees, and with a stream of water running down its 
centre. Entering within its deeply-recessed portal, you find yourself 

^ Perfect plans of this palace exist in any , description intelligible. ’ That in 
the Ww Department of India. It is a Keene’s ‘Handbook of Agra,’ though 
great pity the GoTemment cannot afford nsefal as far as it goes* is on too small 
the very few rupees it would require to a scale and not sufficiently detailed for 
lithograph and publish them. Without purposes of arohiteotuial illustration 
mh plans it is very difficult to make 
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beneath the vaulted hall, the sides of wliieh ar*^ in two >ioreV!s, aivl 
with an octagonal break in the centre. This lutll. which is iuo ft. in 
length over all, has very much the effect of the nave ot a gigantic 
Gothic cathedral, and forms the noblest entrance known to belong to 





any existing palace. At its inner end this hall opened into a court- 
yard, S 50 ft. square, from the centre of which a noble bazaar extended 
right and left, like the hall, two storeys in height, but not vaulted. 
One of these led to the Delhi gate, the other, which I believe was 
n#>vAr nnitA -finTflhftd. to the Piardon. Tn front, at the entrance, was the 
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Xnliut Kbawa (A), or miisic ball, l»enearh which the visitor entered the 
st-coiid or great court of the palace, measuring ooU ft. north and south, 
hy ;>sr» ft. east and west. In the centre of this stood the Dewamii 
Anin < B ), or great audience hall of the palace, very similar iu design 
ti» that ut Agra, hut more magniiicent. Its dimensions are, as nearly 
a< I can ascertain. i>L»o ft. hy ft. over all. In its centre is a highly 
ornamental niclie, in which, on a platform of marble richly inlaid with 
]<rmons stones,^ and ddrectly facing the entrance, once stood the cele- 
hrate^l iKritcnck tluone, the most gorgeous example of its class that 
ptrba]*s even the East could ever hoast of. Behind this again was a 
garden-court ; on its eastern side was the Bung Mehal (C), or jDainted 
hull, containing a bath and other apartments. 

This range of buildings, extending IGOu ft. east and west, divided 
ihe-iwlace into two nearly e:j[ual halves. In the northern division of 
it were a series of small courts, surrounded by buildings apparently 
aj>propriated to the use of distinguished guests ; and in one of them 
overhanging the river stood the celebrated -Dewanni Khas (D), or 
prh'iite audience hall — ^if not the most beautiful, certainly the most 
highly ornamented of aU Shah Jehan’s buildings. It is larger cer- 
lainV, and far richer in ornament than that at Agra, though hardly 
so elegant in design ; but nothing can exceed the beauty of the inlay 
of precious stones with which it is adorned, or the general poetry of 
the design. It is round the roof of this hall that the famous inscrip- 
lion runs : “ If there is a heaven on earth it is this, it is this,” which 
may safely be rendered into the sober English assertion, that no 
palace now existing in the world possesses an apartment of such 
singular elegance as this. 

Beyond this to the northward were the gardens of the palace, laid 
out in the nsual formal style of the East, but adorned with fountains 
and little pavilions and Kosks of white marble, that render these so 
beautiful and so appropriate to such a climate. 

The whole of the area between the central range of buildings to 
the south, and eastward from the bazaar, measuring about 1000 ft. 


* ■When we took possession of the 
palace every one seems to have looted 
after the most independent fashion. 
Among others, a Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Jones tore np a great part of i 
this platform, bnt had the happy idea to i 
get his loot S3t in marble as table tops, j 
Two of these he brought home and I 
sold to the Government for £500, and 
they are now in the India. Mnfifftnnr^, 
one can doubt that the one with the 
birds was executed by Florentine, or at 
least Italian artists ; while * the other, 


which was apparently at the back of tho 
platform, is a bad copy from BaphaePs 
picture of Orpheus charming the beasts. 
As is well known, that again was a copy 
of a picture in the Catacombs. There 
Orpheus is playing on a lyre, in Raphaers 
picture on a violin, and that is the in- 
strument represented in the Delhi mosaic. 
Even if other evidence were wanting, this 
would be sufficient to set the question at 
rest It certainly was not put there Ijy 
the bigot Aunmgzebe, nor by any of his 
snocessoTEk 
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each Tvay, was occiipied by the hareem anti private aparrment? of 
the palace, covering, consequciitlv, more than Dviee the area of the 
Esciirial, or, in fact, of any pilace in Eiirojx;. Aceordhi'j: to the 
native plan I possess, which I see no reason for dhitrustiii!^*, it con- 
tained three garden courts, and some tliirteen or fourteen otiier 
courts, arranged some for state, some for convenience ; but what they 
Were like we have no means of knowing. Xot one vestiu’e of them 
now remains. Judging from the corresponding parts* of the fiuluce 
at Agra, built by the same monarch, they must have vied with the 
public apartments in richness and in Ijeauty when originally erected, 
but having continued to be used as an alxxle do\vn to the time of the 
mutiny, they were probably very much disfigured and debased. Taste 
was, no doubt, at as low an ebb inside the walls of the palace durim: 
the last hundred years as it was outside, or as we find it at LuckiifiW 
and elsewhere ; but all the essential parts of the stmetm*e were there, 
and could' easily have been disencumbered from the accretions that had 
been heaped upon it. The idea, however, of doing this was far from 
entering into the heads of oim govemoi’s. The whole of the hareem 
courts of the palace were swept off the face of the eaith to nmke 
way for a hideous British barrack, without those who carried out thi< 
fearful piece of Vandalism thinking it even worth while to make a 
plan of what they were destroying, or^ preserving any record of the 
most splendid palace in the world. 

Of the public parts of the palace all that now remains is the 
entrance hall, the Nobut Khana, the Dewanni Aum and Khas, and 
the Kung Mehal — ^now used as a mess-room — and one or two small 
pavilions. They are the gems of the palaee, it is true, but without 
the courts and corridors connecting them they lose all their meaning 
and more than half their beauty.^ Being now situated in the middle 
of a British barrack-yard, they look like precious stones tom from 
their settings in some exquisite piece of Oriental jeweller’s work and 
set at random in a bed of the commonest plaster.^ 


^ It ought in fairness to be added that, 
since they have been in our possession, 
considerable sums have been expended 
on the repair of these fragments. 

® The excuse for this deliberate act of 
Vandalism was, of course, the military one, 
that it was necessary to place the garrison 
of Delhi in security in the event of any 
sudden emergency. Had it been correct 
it would have been a valid one, but this 
is not 'the case. Without touching a 
single building of Shah Jehan’s there was 
ample space within the walls for all tlie 
stores and matdriel of the garrison of 
Delhi, and in the palace and Selim Ghur 


ample space fir a garrison, more than 
doubly ample to man their walls in the 
event of an emeute. There was ample 
space for larger and better ventilated 
barracks just outside the palace walls, 
where the Sepoy lines now are, for 
the rest of the garrison, who could easily 
have gained the shelter of the palace 
walls in the event of any sudden rising 
of the citizens. It is, however, ridiculous 
to fancy that the diminished and un- 
armed population of the city could ever 
dream of such an attempt, while any 
foreign enemy with artillery strong enough 
to force the baatloned enceinte that but- 
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Taje Mehal. 

It k ^ i»ioa«ure to rum from this destroyed and desecrated palace 
to the Taje MeLal, wiiieh even more, perhaps, than the palace ^vas 
ahviivs the c*Iief-*lVc*uvre of Sladi Jehaii’s reign (Woodcut Xo. ?>37). 
i:. itto, iiit< i»een fortunate in attmeting the attention of the English, 
who have paid sedulous attention to it for some time past, and keep 
it now, witft its gta’deiis. in a perfect state of substantial repair. 

Xo hiiildinL^ in Iii*lia has been so often drawn and photographed 
as thN, or more fre<iaeiitly described ; hut, with all this, it is almost 
impos>ible to c(jnvey an idea of it to those who have not seen it, not 
only ]»ecanse cf its extreme delicacy, and beauty of material em]3loyed 
in its construction, hut from the complexity of its design. If the 
Taje \rere only the tonil) itself, it might l)e described, but the plat- 
form on which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a work of art in 
itself. Beyond this are the two wings, one of wMch is a mos(ine, 
which anywhere else would be considered an important building. 
Tliis group of buildings forms one side of a garden court 880 ft. 
square ; and beyond this again an outer court, of the same widtli 
but only half the depth. This is entered l)y three gateways of its 
own, and contains in the centre of its inner wall the great gateway 
of the garden court, a worthy pendant to the Taje itself.^ Beautiful 
as it Is, in itself, the Taje would lose half its charm if it stood alone. 
It is the combination of so many beauties, aud the perfect manner 
in which each is subordinated to the other, that makes up a whole 
w’hioh the world cannot match, and wliich never fails to impress 
even those who are most indifferent to the effects produced by 
architectural objects in general. 

The plan and section (Woodcuts Xos. 388, 330) explain siilfi- 
cieiitly the general ari-angement and structural peculiarities of the 
tomb or princiijal building of the group. The raised platform on 
which it stands is 18 ft. high, faced with white marble, and exactly 
313 ft. square. At each corner of this terrace stands a minaret 133 ft. 


Kmnds the iown would in a very few 
hours knock the palace walls about the 
ears of any garrison that might be caught 
in sneh a trap. 

The truth of the matter appears to be 
this: the engineers perceived that by 
gnttlng the palace they could provide at 
no trouble or expense a wall round their 
hanack-yaid, and one that no drunken 
soldier could soale without detection, and 
foe this or eomo audh wretched motive of 
*ecxB)Oiiny the palace was sacrificed I 


The only modern act to be compared 
with this is the destruction of the summer 
palace at Pekin. That, however, was au 
act of red-handed war, and may have 
been a political necessity. This was a 
deliberate act of unnecessary Vandalism 
— most discreditable to all concerned 
in it 

^ A plan of this garden, with the Tajo 
and all the surrounding buildings, will 
be found in the 'Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society/ vol. vii. p. 42 . 
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in height and of the ino?t exquisite projonions. more beautiful* 
perhaps, than any otlier in India. In the centre of this marble 

platform stands the mausoleum, a square of 180 ft*, with the coniers 

cut off to the extent of s?:-) ft. Jl in. The centre of this Ls occupied ]»y 
the principal dome, 58 ft. in diameter and ft. in height, under 
which is an enclosure formed by a s».*reen of trellis-work of white 
marble, a chef-d*amvre of elegance in Indian art.^ Witliiu this 
stand the tombs — that of ilumtaz-i-ilehal in the centre, and that 
of Shah Jehaii on one sitle. These, however, as is usuiil in Indian 

sepulchres, are not the tnie tombs — the bodies rest in a vault, level 

mth the surface of the ground (as seen in the section} beneath 
plainer tombstones, placed exactly underneath those in the hall 
above. 

In every angle of the building is a small domical apartment of 
two storeys in height, 2(j ft. 8 in. in diameter, and these are con- 
nected, as shown in the plan, by various passages and halls. 

The light to the central apanment is admitted only through 
double screens of white marble trellis-work of the most exquisite 
design, one on the outer, and one on the inner face of the walls. In 
onr climate this would produce nearly complete darkness; hut in 
India, and in a building wholly composed of white marble, tliis 
was required to temper the glare that otherwise would have been 
intolerable. As it is, no words can express the chastened beauty of 
that central chamber, seen in the soft gloom of the subdued light 
that reaches it through the distant and half-closed openings that 
surround it. When used as a Barrah Durrie, or pleasure palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest of garden retreats, 
and now that it is sacred to the dead it is the most graceful and the 
most impressive of the sepulchres of the world. 

This building, too, is an exquisite example of that system of 
inlaying with precious stones which became the great characteristic 
of the style of the Moguls after the death of Akbar. All the spandrils 
of the Taje, all the angles and more important architectural details, 
are heightened by being inlaid with precious stones, such as agates, 
bloodstones, jaspers, and the like. These are combined in wreaths, 
scrolls, and frets, as exquisite in design as beautifnl in colour ; and, 
relieved by the pure white marble in which they are inlaid, they 
form the most beautiful and precious style of ornament ever adopted 
in architecture ; though, of course, not to be compared with the in- 
tellectual beauty of Greek ornament, it certainly stands first among 
the purely decorative forms of architectural design. This mode of 
ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the 


^ From its design I cannoi help fancy- Shah Jehan’s death. It certalxily looks 
ing that thia screen was erect^ after more modem. 
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sereon that siirrouncls them, though sparingly introduced on the 
musijne that forms one wing of the Taje, or on the fountains and 
siirromidiiig hiiildiugs. Thv jadgineiit, indeed, with which this style 
of urnameiit is apponioued to the various parts is almost as reniark- 
ahle as the ornament itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and 
skill of the Iiulhm architects of that age. 

The long roAvs of cvjwesses. which line the marble paths than 
intersect the irardeii at riuht angles, are now of A^eiierable age : and, 
ha^'ked up hy masses of eA\Tgi-eeii foliage, lend a charm to the whole 
wliich the founder and liLs children could hardly have realised. 
Each of the main avenues among these trees has a canal along its 
centre studded with marble fountains, and each vista leads to some 
beautiful architectural object. With the Jumna in front, and this 
garden with its fountains and gateways behind ; with its own purity 
of material and grace of form, the Taje may challenge comparison 
with any creation of the same sort in the whole world. Its beauty 
may ?iOt be of the highest class, but in its class it is misurpassed. 


Though neither so magnificent nor so richly oniamented as some 
of liis other huildiu^gs, the Muti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, which 
Shah Jehan erected in the fort 


of Agi*a, is one of the purest 
and most elegant buildings of 
its class to be found anywhere 
(Woodcut Xo. 34UJ. It is not 
large, measuring only 187 ft. hy 
234 ft. over all exteimally ; and 
though raised on a lofty stylo- 
hate, which ought to give it 
dignity, it makes no pretentions 
to architectural effect on the 
outside ; but the moment you 
enter by the eastern gateway 
the effect of its courtyard is 
surpassingly beautiful. The 
whole is of white marble, and 
the forms all graceful and ele- 
gant. The only ornament intro- 
duced which is not strictly 
architectural, is an inscription 



340. Plan of »rfitl Mupjid. 

(rrom a Plan by Uen. Cunningliom.) 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


in black marble, inlaid in the frieze of the mosque itself. The court- 
yard is iwarly a square, 154 ft. by 158 ft. On three ades it is 
snnounded by a low colonnade 10 ft. 10 in. deep ; but on the west, 
by the mosque itself 159 ft. by 66 .ft. internally. It opens on the 
eoirt by sev® arehes of great beauty, and is surmounted by three 




UIIKAT MoS<irE at delih. 


domes of the ]ml])rr.K fonn tlijit heeaine nhour this time 

^A^oodellt Xo. Tue woodcut einuot «iu it it he 

seen to ]>e uppreckiteJ ; but I hardly know, anywhere, of a hnii.UuL^ 
so perfectly pure and eleiruutp or oi:e tiiat forms <^ue*h a w».»ijl*:rfnl 
contrast with the huildinL^s of Akhar in the same itulfiee. 

The Junimu ilusjid at Delhi is not unlike iiie !Mhti in 

plan, though hiiilt on a very much lai^er seale, and adorned with 
two noble minarets, which are wantintr in the Atira exunj]»ie : while 
from the somewhat capricious adnnxture of red sandstone with white 
marble, it is far from possessing the same elegance and purity of 
effect. It is, however, one of the few mo'^jiies, either in India or 
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elsewhere, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect externally. 
As will be seen from the woodcut (Xo. 342), it is raised on a lofty 
basement, and its three gateways, combined with the four angle- 
towers and the frontispiece and domes x>f the mosque itself, make up 
a design where all the parts are pleasingly subordinated to one 
another, but at the same time produce a whole of great variety and 
elegance. Its principal gateway cannot be compared with that at 
Puttehpore Sikri (Woodcut Xo. 381) ; but it is a noble portal, and 
from its smaller dimensions more in harmony with the objects by 
which it is surrounded. 

It is not a little singular, looking at the magnificent mosque 
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'^hich Akbar built in his pialaci; at Futtehpore Sikri. and the Miiti 
!Musjid, with wliich Shah Jehan adorned the palace at ALn*a^ that 
he should have provided no place of worship in his palace at Delhi. 
The little lluti inos<jue that is now found there was added by 
AurungzelDe, and, though pretty enough in itself, is very sinalh only 
60 ft. square over all, and utterly unworthy of such a jtalace. There 
is no place of prayer, within the palace walls, of the time of Shah 
Jehan, nor, apparently, any intention of jjroviding one. The Juinma 
Musjid was so near, and so apparently part of the same desiini, that 
it seems to have been considered sufficient to supply this apparently 
.anomalous deficiency. 

AraraozEBE, A.D. 1058-1707. 

There are few things more startling in the history of this style 
than the rapid decline of taste that set in with the accession of 
Anrungzebe. The power of the Mogul empire reached its culminating 
point in his reign, and there were at least no external signs of decay 
visible before the end of his reign. Even if his morose disposition 
did not lead him to spend much money on palaces or civil buildings, 
his religious fanaticism might, one would think, have led him to 
surpass his predecessors in the extent or splendour of their mosques 
or religious establishments. This, however, is far from being the 
case. He did, indeed, as mentioned above, pull down the temple of 
Yishveshwar, at Benares, in order to erect a mosque, whose tall and 
graceful minarets still form one of the most prominent features in 
every view of the city. It was not, however, from any love of archi- 
tectural magnificence that this was done, but to insult his Hindu 
subjects and mark the triumph of Islam over Hinduism. The mosque 
itself is of no great magnificence, but none more important was 
erected, so far as I know, during his reign. 

Few things can show how steadily and rapidly the decline of 
taste had set in than the fact that when that monarch was residing 
at Aimmgabad between the years 1650-70, having lost his favourite 
daughter, Rabia Duranee, he ordered his architects to reproduce an 
exact copy of his father’s celebrated tomb, the Taje Mehal, m honour 
of her memory. They believed they were doing so, but the difference 
between the two monuments, even in so short an interval, is startling. 
The first stands alone in the world for certain qualities all can 
appreciate ; the second is by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narrowly escapes vulgarity and bad taste. 
In the beginning of the present century a more literal copy of the 
Ta]e was erected in Lucknow over the tomb of one of its sovereigns* 
In this last, however, bad taste and tawdriness reign supreme. It is 
difficult to understand how a thing can be so like in fosrm and so 
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liiiliku in sririt ? it is. nncl these three Tajes form a rerv 

j».‘rfect scale hy which to ineusnre the decline of art since the great 
>[ogal dynasty passed its zenith and liegau its rapid domiward 
career. 

AiiriinLi’Zc]»c lies in a snitill hamlet just above tiie 

caves uf Eii(»ra. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the tomb is mean 
and insiirnihcant beyond what wcmld have sulficed for any of his 
nobles. He neL^lected. ai»pareiitly, to provide for himself this ne- 
ce^sivv adjunct to a Tartar s j^loiy. and his successors were too weak, 
even had tliey ^*011 inclined, to supply the omission. Strange to 
sfiy, the sacred Tiilsi-tree of the Hindus has taken root in a crevice 
of the brickwork, and is floiirisbing there as if in derision of the most; 
bigotcil persecutor the Hindus ever experienced. 

We have scarcely any remains of Auruugzebe’s own works, except, 
as before observed, a few additions to the palace at Delhi ; but during 
his reign many splendid jjalaces were erected, both in the capital and 
ehewhere. The most extensive and splendid of these was that built 
by his asphing but unfortunate son Dam Shekoh. It, however, was 
converted into the English residency; and so completely have im- 
]»rfweinents, with plaster and whitewash, done their work, that it 
re< [Hires some ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work 
of the AngloSaxons. 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of the age of Aurungzebe have 
escape<l this profanation, but generally they are either in ruins or 
used as shops; and with all their splendour show too clearly the 
degradation of style which had then fairly set in, and which is even 
more apparent in the modern capitals of Oude, Hydrabad, and other 
cities which have risen into importance during the last hundred 
years. 

Even these capitals, however, are not without edifices of a palatial 
class, which from their size and the picturesqueness of their forms 
deserve attention, and to an eye educated among the plaster glories 
of the Alhambra would seem objects of no small interest and beauty. 
Few, however, are built of either marble or squared stone : most of 
them are of brick or rubble-stone, and the ornaments in stucco, which, 
coupled with the inferiority of their design, will always prevent their 
being admired in immediate proxhaitv with the glories of Agra and 
Delhi, 

In a history of Mahomedan art in India which had any pretensions. 
to be exhaustive, it would be necessary to describe before concluding 
many minor buildings, especially tombs, which are found in every 
comer of the Iand« For in addition to the Imperial tombs, mentioned 
above, the neighbourhoods of Agra and Delhi are crowded with those 
of the nobles of the court, some of them scarcely less magnificent 
than the mansolea of their masters. 
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Besides tlie tombs, however, in tht cajdraife uf tl.e emjijv, there U 
scarcely a city of any importance in the whole course of the Uaii-’e*' 
or Jumna, even as far eastward as Dacca, that does not ^-ouie 

specimens of this fom of aix*liitectural inagiiiliceiice. .Jaunpeu'e JiLil 
Allahabad are particularly rich in examples; but Patna ami Dac'-a 
possess two of the most pleasing of the smaller class of tonib^ rliac 
are to be met with anywhere. 

OuDE AXD Mysore. 

If it were worth while to engrave a suflScient number of illus- 
trations to make the subject intelligible, one or two chapters iniirht 
very easily be filled with the architecture of these two dynasties. 
That of Mysore, though only lasting forty years — a.d. 17t>o-l7by — 
was sufficiently far removed from Em’opeau influence to practise u 
style retaining something of true architectural character. The 
pavilion called the Deriah Doulut at Seringapatam resembles some- 
what the nearly contemporary palace at Deeg in style, but is feebler 
and of a much less ornamental character.^ The tomb, too, of the 
founder of the dynasty, and the surrounding mausolea, retain a 
reminiscence of former greatness, but will not stand comparison with 
the Imperial tombs of Agra and Delhi. 

On the other hand, the tomb of Saftar Jung, the founder of the 
Lucknow dynasty, situated not far from the Kutub at Delhi, is not 
quite unworthy of the locality in which it is found. Though so late 
in date (a.I). 175G), it looks grand and imposing at a distance, but it 
wiE not bear close inspection. Even this qualified praise can hardly 
be awarded of any of the buddings in the capital in which his 
dynasty was finally established. 

If mass and richness of ornamentation were in themselves suffi- 
cient to constitute architecture, few capitals in India could show so 
much of it as Lucknow. It is, in fact, amazing to observe to what 
an extent this dynasty filled its capitals with gorgeous buildings 
during the one short century of its existence, but all — or with the 
fewest possible exceptions — ^in the worst possible taste. Whatever 
may be said of the Eenaissance, or revival of classical architecture 
in Europe in the 16th century, in India it was an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. The unintelligent vulgarity with which the ^‘Orders” are 
there used, by a people who were capable of such noble things in 
their own styles, is one of the most startEng phenomena in the history 
of architecture. The subject hardly belongs to this work, and has 
already been treated of in the ‘ History of Modem Architecture.’^ 

Even at Lucknow, however, there are some buildings into which 

’ There axe eight photographs of it in Oapt. Lyon’s coHeoHon, and many also by 
others. * Page 478, et seqq. 
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riiv Enroiierin luaven ha? not j>enerrated, and which are worthy ot 
intriitioned in the ?ame volume as the works of their ancestors. 
Amon^r these i? the irreat Iinumbard, which, though its details will 
not teir too close an examination, is still conceived on so grand . 
>ca]e us to entitle it to rank witli the buildings of an earlier age. 

As seen bv the ])Iun of the Imainbara OVoodcut No. ;^48), the 
]H’incipal ajuartnient is ft. long ]>y 5;-5 ft. 0 in. wide. On the two 
-i«le< are verandahs, respectively ft. G in. and 27 ft. 3 in. wide, 
and at each end an octagonal apartment, 53 ft. in diameter, the 
whole interior dimensions being thus 2G3^ ft. l)y 145 ft. This im- 
meii'''.* buiMing is covered with vaults of veiT simj^le form and still 
siii.jaer construction, Ijeing of a rubble or coai-se concrete several feet 



313. Plan of Imumhara at Lucknow. (From MeosnreTnent^ by the Author.) Scale lOO ft. to 1 in. 

in thickness, which is laid on a rude mould or centering of bricks 
and mud, and allowed to stand a year or two to set and dry. The 
■centering is then removed, and the vault, being in one piece, stands 
without abutment or thrust, apparently a better and more durable 
form of roof than our most scientific Gothic vaulting ; certainly far 
cheaper and far more easily made, since it is literally cast on a mud 
fom, which may be moulded into any shape the fancy of the architect 
may dictate. 

It would be a curious and instructive subject of speculation to try 
to ascertain what would have been the fate of Mahoniedan architecture 
in India had no European influence been brought to bear upon it. The 
nmterials for the inquiry are not abundant, but we can perceive that 
the decadence had set in long before the death of Anrungzebe. It is 
also evident that in such buildings as were erected at Agra or Delhi 
during the lapse of the 18 th century, even where no European in- 
fluence can be traced, there is a feebleness and want of true perception, 
though occasionally combined with a considerable degree of elegance. 
There, however, the inquiry fails, because European influence made 
itself felt before any actual change had developed itself, but in remote 
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corners the downward process K‘caine appaTf.*nt without any cxtra- 
nc'ons assistance. This is luinially th^* case, ii> just mentione^I, ii: 
ilysore ; but there is a cenieteiy at Junaidiur, in (lujerat, whrx 
there exists a ^oup of tombs, all erected within tljis ceninry. 
within the last twenty or thirty years, which exliiljit more tieariy 
than any others I am acijuaiiited with tlie forms tf»wards wiiirh rl.e 



Tomb of the late 27awab of Jonagbor. (From a Photograph.} 


style was tending. The style is not without a certain amount of 
elegance in detail (Woodcut No. 844). The tracery of the windows 
is frequently fascinating from its beauty, and all the carving is exe- 
cuted with precision and appropriateness— but it is all wooden, or, in 
other words, every detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard or 
a bedstead, or any article of upholstery, than for a building in stone. 
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Th»: domes L*s|»eeially can hardly hie traced hack to their grand and 
solemn fomi as nsed liy the Patfcan arcliUects. Tlie pinnacles are 
fanciful, and the hracket- de-^icrncd more for ornament than work. It 
is a style, in facr^ Ifrokeii loose from the true principles of constructive 
de>ie'n, and wlien thi- is the fttse. no amount of ornament, however 
elei-’.iLt k may ite. will reileejn the want of propriety it inevitably 
exh;Mit>. 

It i*' ciirii'iU'i, however, and instructive, in concluding our histoiw 
of architecture a< prac*ti>ed withiii the limits of India properly so 
called, to <»]>M.rvv how completely we have Ijeen walking in a circle. 
We Itegsin by tracing liow, two hundred years before Christ, a 
woi^len style wa^^ mndnally assuming lithic forms, and by degrees 
U'ing elaborated into a style where hardly a reminiscence of wood 
remained. We conclude with finding the style of Hullahid and 
Bijapur, or Delhi, returning to forms as appropriate to carpentry 
I Hit as unsuited to masonry as the rails or gateways at Bharhnt or 
??:inchL It might some time ago have been a question worth mooting 
wliether it was likely it would perish by persevering in this wrong 
direction. That euqniiy, however, seems idle now, as it is to be 
feared that the death-blow will be given, as at Lucknow and else- 
where. by the fatal imitation of a foreii2:n stvle. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WOODEN ARCHITECTURE. 

COXTEKTS. 

Mosque of Shall Hamadan, Srinugger. 


Kashmir. 

Turning for the nonce from this qnasi-\rooden style — which is only 
an indication of decadence and decrepitude — it would he pleasing: if 
we could finish our narrative with the de.scription of a true wooden 
style as it exists in Kashmir. The Jumma iliisjid, in the city of 
Srinugger, is a large and important building, and if not so magni- 
ficent as some of those described in the preceding pages, is of gi*eiit 
interest from being designed to lie constructed iu wood, and wood only 
A knowledge of its peculiarities would, consequently, help us mucli in 
understanding many problems that arise in investigating the liistory 
of architecture iu India. Unfortunately it is not a fashionable build- 
ing, and of the 1001 tourists who visit the valley no one mentions it, 
and no photographer has yet set up his camera within its precincts.^ 

Its plan apparently is the usual one : a courtyard surrounded by 
cloisters, longer and loftier on the side towards Mecca, its peculiarity 
being that aU the pillars that support its roofs are of Deodar pine— 
not used, of course, to imitate stone or stone construction, but honest 
wooden forms, as in Burmese monasteries and elsewhere. The car^*iiig 
on them is, I believe, rich and beautiful, and though dilapidated, the 
eifect is said to be still singularly pleasing. 

There is one other mosque in the same city, known as that of 
Shah Hamadan (TToodcut Xo. 345), which is equally erected wholly 
in wood, and though very much smaller than the Jumma Musjid, is 
interesting, iu the first place, because its roof is probably very similar 
to that which once covered the temple at Marttand (Woodcut Xo. IGl), 
and the crowning ornament is evidently a reminiscence of a Buddhist 


^ If Lieut, Cole, instead of repeating rendero a service all would Lave been 
plans and details of buildings which had grateful for. What I hnow of it is prin- 
already been published by Gen. Cunning- cipally derived from verbal communica- 
ham, had given us a plan and details of I tion with Col. Montgomerie, B.E« 
this unknown building, he might have 1 
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Tt-e, verv much altered, it must 


Book YII. 
be confessed, but still not so very 


unlike some found in Jsrex)al, as at Swayambunath (TToodcut Xo. 170;, 


for instance, and elsewhere. 

The walls, too, are of interest to us, because the mode in which the 



Mosque of Stialx Hamadan, Sxinugger. (From a Photograpb.) 


logs are disposed and ornamented resembles the ornamentation of the 
Orissan temples more clearly than any stone forms we can call to mind. 
The conises of the stone work in the tower of the great temple at 
Bhnvaneswar (Woodcut No. 2BB), the Moitre Serai, and other temples 
there, produce so nearly the same effect, that it does not seem 

2 R 
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improbable they may have been derived from some such original. The 
mode, too, in v'hich the Orissan temjjles are carved, and the extent to 
•wliich that class of ornamentation is carried, is much more siiL^L^estive 
of a wooden than of a lithic origin. 

These, however, are questions that can only be jjrofitalily discussed 
when we have more knowledge of this Kashmiri style than we now 
possess. When the requisite materials are available for the purpose, 
there are few chapters that will be of gi*eater interest, or that will 
more worthily conclude the Architectural History of India than those 
that treat of the true and false styles of wooden art, with which the 
narrative begins, and with which it also ends. 
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FU ETHER INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

BUEMAH. 


CONTENTS. 

Introducfory—Ruins of Tliatiia, Prome, and Pagan— Circular Dagobas — 
Monasteries. 


Introductory. 

The stylos of architecture described in the preceding chapters of 
this volume practically exhaust the enumeration of all those which 
were practised in India Proper, with its adjacent island of Ceylon, 
from the earliest dawn of our knowledge till the present day. It 
might, therefore, be possible to treat their description as a work 
complete in itself, and to conclude without reference to other styles 
practised in neighbouring countries. It 'will add, however, immensely 
not only to the interest but to the completeness of the work, if the 
history is continued through the architectural forms of those countries 
which adopted religions originating in India, and borrowed with 
them architectural forms which expressed, with more or less distinct- 
ness, how far their religious beliefs difPered from, or agi*eed with, 
those of the country from which they were derived. 

The Erst of these countries to which we naturally turn is Bimnah, 
which adopted the religion of Sakya Muni at a very eaxiy period, and 
borrowed also many of the Indian forms of architecture, hut with 
differences we are now at a loss to account for. It may be, that, as 
we know nothing practically of the architectural forms of the Lower 
Bengal provinces before the beginning of the Cth century, those 
forms may have been taken to Prome and Pegu before that time ; 
or it may be that a northern or Thibetan element crept into Burmah 
across the northern mountains by some route we cannot now follow. 
These are interesting problems we diall not be able to solve till 

2 R 2 
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vre have a more critical knowledge than we now possess of Burmese 
buildings. Thanks to the zeal and intelligence of some recent 
English travellers, we do know a great deal about Burmese art. 
The works of Symes,^ Cra^^iurd,® and, above all, of Colonel Xule,® 
are replete with information ; but what they did was done in the 
intervals they were able to snatch from pressing public duties. 
IThat is really wanted is, that some qualified person should take 
up the subject specially, and travel through the country with no 
other object than to investigate its antiquities. With the know- 
ledge we now have, six months spent on such a mission ought to 
tell us all, or nearly all, we now want to know.^ Pending that 
being done, we must be content to leave a good deal still to be 
explained by future investigators. 


Thattjn. 

The earliest really authentic notice we have of these countries is 
in the ‘ Mahawanso.’ It is there related that, after the third convo- 
cation — ^B.c. 246 — Asoka despatched two missionaries, Sono and TJttaro, 
to Souverna Bhumi, the Golden Land, to carry the glad tidings of the 
religion of the Vanquisher.® It is now perfectly ascertained that this 
place was almost certainly the Golden Chersonese of classical geo- 
graphers, situated on the Sitang river, and now called Thatiin, about 
forty miles’ travelling distance north from Martaban.® Since it ceased 
to l)c a place of importance, either by the silting up from the river or 
the elevation of the land, it is now no longer a port ; but there can be 
little doubt that for some centuries before and after the Christian 
Era it was the emporium through w-hich a very considerable portion 
of 'the trade between China and the western world was carried on. 
The line of passage was apparently across the Bay of Bengal from 
the delta of the Kistnah and Godavery ; and it was to this trade 
route that we probably owe the rise and importance of Amravati 
till it was superseded by the direct sea-voyage from Gujerat and 
the west coast of India in the 6th century. The place was sacked 


‘ ‘Embassy to Avain 1795.’ London, 1 how pleasantly they might add to our 
1800. 4to , 27 ])late 3 . ; stores of knowle Ige. 1 am afraid it is 

^ ‘ Journal of Embassy to Court of not in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon to 
Ava,’ 1827. 4:to., plates. think of such a thing. Fox-hunting and 

® ‘Mission to Oomt of Ava in 1855.’ pheasant-shooting are more congenial 
4to., numerous illustrations. pursuits. 

* if any of our 1001 idle young men * ‘ Mahawanso,’ p. 71. 

who do not know what to do with them- ® B. F. St. John^ in the * Phoenix,’ 

selves or their money would only qualify vol. ii. p. 204, et seqg. Sir Arthur Phayre, 
themselves for, and carry out such a in ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
mission, it is wonderful how easily and Bengal,’ vol. xlll p. 23, et seqq. 
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and entirely destroyed, according to Sir A. Phayi'e, in a.d. 1080, by 
Aiiauratha, king of Pegu ; but long liefore that time it had been 
dwindling, from the growing importance of Pegu, which was founded 
in A.D. 517 or A.D. 

The only description of its ruins is by St. Andrew St. John, 
in the second volume of the "Phcenix' above refeiTed to ; hut they 
seem even now to be veiw extensive, in spite of neglect and conse- 
(|uent decay. The walls can still be traced for 7700 ft. in one direc- 
tion by 4000 ft. in another, enclosing a regular oblong of more than 
70o acres. In tliis enclosure are several old pagodas, some, unfor- 
tunately, recently repaired, but all of a form we have not yet met 
with, though we shall presently when we come to speak of Java. 

The principal pagoda here, like all the othere, is built of hewn 
laterite. Its base is a square, measuring 104 ft. each way, and IS ft. 
high ; the second storey is 70 ft. square and 10 J ft. high ; the tliird 
48 ft. square and 12 ft. high. On this now stands a circular pagoda, 
making up the whole height to 85 ft. Mr. St. John fancies this 
circular part may be much more modem than the rest, but lie adds, 
“ the whole face of the pagoda has been carved in patterns ; Imt the 
most remarkable part is the second storey, to which access is given 
by four flights of steps, one in the centre of each face. The whole was 
apparently adorned with sculptures of the most elaborate character.” 

There seem* to be no data to enable us to fix with ceitainty 
the date of this or of other similar pagodas in this place, and no 
photographs to enable us to speak with certainty as -to their details, 
which is to be regretted, as it is just in such an old city as this that 
we may expect to find those early forms which may explain so much 
that is now unintelligible in subsequent examples. Thatdii was 
coeval with Anuradhapura in Ceylon, and if examined with care, 
might do as much for the square form of temple as the island 
capital may do for the round form. Their greatest interest would, 
however, arise from the hght they might throw on the square temples 
of Pagan and other Burmese cities, whose origin it has hitherto been 
impossible to explain. Meanwhile it is a fact worth bearing in 
mind that we find here square three-storeyed pagodas, which cer- 
tainly were erected before 1080, when the city was destroyed, 
and probably before the 6th century, when it was practically super- 
seded by the rise of the new city and kingdom of Pegu. 

Promb. 

If we might trust the Burmese annals, Prome was a capital city 
as early as the year 101 of Faith, or after the Nirvana of Buddha.^ In 

^ Sir A. Phayre, loo. cit * Orawfurd’s ’Embassy to Ava,* vol. ii. p. 277, 
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Other words, it seems probable that Buddhist missionaries from the 
second convocation held under Kalasoka, in the previous year (b.c. 433), 
estaljlished themselves here, and introduced the new religion into 
the country.^ The real political capital of the country at that time 
seems to have been Tagoung, half-way between Ava and Bhamo, on 
the Upper Irawaddi.^ Prome, however, seems to have continued the 
religious capital till A.i). 107, when the two capitals were amal- 
gamated, under the name of Old Pagan on the northern site, to be 
again transferred to Xew Pagan, below Ava, about the year 847.® 
Upper Pagan seems to ‘have been visited by Captain Hannay, in 
A.D. 1835, and by others subsequently, and the remains are described 
as extensive, but too much ruined and obscured by jungle to admit of 
any scientific investigation. Those of Prome would probably be even 
more interesting ; but I know of no description that enables us to 
ascertain what they really are. I have photographs of some dagobas 
— ^rather too tall to be very old — ^but, without some mouldings or 
architecteal details, it is impossible to guess even what their age 
may be ; so that practically the architectoal history of Bunnah 
begins with the foundation of Pagan in the middle of the 9th century, 
and as it was destroyed by the Chinese, or rather the Tartar army 
of Kublai Khan, in 1284,^ its glory lasted little more than four cen- 
turies. During that period, however, it was adorned by a very 
extensive series of monuments, most of which still remain in a state 
of very tolerable preservation. 

It will thus be observed that the rise and fall of Pagan are, as 
nearly as may be, coincident with that of Pollonarua, in Ceylon; 
but the Burmese city seems to have excelled the Ceylonese capital 
both in the extent of its buildings and in their magnificence. Their 
diiferences, too, both in form and detail, are very remarkable, but, 
if properly investigated, would throw light on many religious and 
ethnographical problems that are now very obscure. 

Pacatst. 

The ruins of Pagan extend about eight miles in length along the 
river, with an average breadth of about two miles, and within that 
space Colonel Yule estimates there may still be traced the remains of 
800 or 1000 temples. Several of these are of great magnificence, and 

^ li; has recently become the fashion that the fact of its being held docs not 
to doubt the holding of this convocation appear to me doubtful. 

100 years after the death of Buddha ; but ^ Yule, * Mission to Ava/ p. 30. 

this very pointed allusion to it, in the- * Loo. oit., p. 32. 

early Burmese annals, so completely con- | * Yule’s * Marco Polo,* vol. ii. p. 84, et 

firms what is said in the ‘Mahawanso.’ seqq. 
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are kept in a state of repair ; but the bulk of them are in ruins, and 
the forms of the greater part hardly distinguishable. 



346 , Plan of Ananda T«*THple. C^'rom Yule.) Scale 100 ft, to i tu. 

Of these, one of the most remarkable is that of Ananda. As will 
be seen from the annexed plan (Woodcut No. 346), it is a scpiare of 
nearly 200 ft. on eaoh 
side, with projecting por- 
ticos on each face, so that 
it measures 280 ft. across 
each way. Like all the 
great pagodas of the city, 
it is seven storeys in 
height; six of these are 
square and fiat, each di- 
minishing in extent, so 
as to give the whole a 
pyramidal form ; the 
seventh, which is or 
simulates the cell of the 
temple, takes the form 
of a Hindu or Jaina 
temple, the whole in this 
instance rising to the 347, pianofThaplnya. (From Yule.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 

height of 183 ft. 

Internally, the building is extremely solid, being intersected only 
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by two nanw concentric comdors ; but in rear of each projecting 
transept is a niche most artificially lighted from above, in which 
stands a statue of Buddha more than 30 ft. in height. This is the 
arrangement we find in the Chaumuk temple at Palitana and at 
Sadri (Woodcut Xo. 133), both Jaina temples of the 15th century. 



and which it is consequently rather surprising to find here as 
early as the 11th century (a.d. 1066^) ; but the form and the whole 
of the arrangement of these temples are so unlike what we find 
elsewhere that we must be prepared for any amount of anomalies. 

> Ynle, ^Hission to Aya,’ p. 36. As and best, it wUl not be necesBary to 
almost all the partioulars here mentioned repeat references on every pa^e. 
are taken from this work as the latest 


Section of Thaplnya. C^rornYule.) Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 
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Xext in rank to this is the Thapinya — the Omniscient — erected 
about the year 1100 by the grandson of the king who built the 
Ananda. It is very similar to the Ananda both in dimensions and in 
plan, except that it has only one porch instead of four, and consequently 
only one great statue iu its cell instead of four standing hack to back. 
Its height is 201 ft., and it is the highest in the place (TToodcuts Nos. 
847i 848 ). 

The third in importance is called the Gaudapalen, built in 1160. 
This temple is smaUer than those just mentioned, but makes up iu 
richness and lx‘auty of detail for its more diminutive dimensions. 

The Dhamayangyee, now iu ruins, is quite equal in dimensions to 
the Ananda, and very much resembles it in plan and design ; while one 
called the Sem Byo Koo, is, in its details, the most beautiful of any. 



349. View of tlie Temple of Gaudapalen. (From Yule.) 


The general appearance of these temples will he understood from 
the annexed view (Woodcut No. 849) of that called Gaudapalen, 
and thar general arrangements from the section of the Thapinya, of 
which a plan is given (Woodcut No. 347). They are all so 
that it is needless to multiply illustrations, the only real difference, 
being in the greater or less amount of ornament in stucco which has 
been applied to each. 

The first thing that strikes the inquirer on examining these 
temples is their remarkable dissimilarity with anything on the con- 
tinent of India. They are not topes in any sense of the term, nor are 
they yiharas. The one building we have hitherto met with which 
they in any way resemble is the seven-storeyed Prasada at Pollo- 
narna (Woodcut No. 106), which, no doubt, belongs to the HBrno 


c*lass. It is possible that the S'|uare pagodas at Thatiin, when 
properly examined, may contain the explanation we are searching 
for. They eyidently were not alone, and many other exami3les may 
still be found Avhen looked for. On the whole, howeyer, I am inclined 
to belieye, improbable as it may at first sight appear, that their 
real synonyms are to be found in Babylonia, not in India. The 
Birs Ximroud is, like them, a seyen-storeyed temple, with external 
stairs, leading to a crowning cell or sanctuary. Of course, during 
the seyenteen centuries which elapsed between the erection of the 
two buildings, considerable changes haye taken place. The lowest 
stairs in Burmah have become internal ; in Babylonia they were 
apparently external. At the head of the third fiight at the Birs, 
Sir Henry Eawlinson found the remains of three recesses. At Pagan 
these had been pushed into the centre of the third storey. The 
external flights were continued on the upper three storeys at both 
places ; but in Babylonia they lead to wliafc seems to have been the 
real sanctuary, in Burmah to a simulated one only, but of a form 
which, in India, always contained a cell and an image of the deity 
to whom the temple was dedicated. 

It may be asked, How is it possible that a Babylonian form should 
reach Burmah ^yithollt leaving traces of its passage through India ? 
It is hardly a sufficient answer to say it must have come vid Thibet 
and Central Asia ; because, in the present state of our knowledge, we 
do not know of such a route being used. It is a more probable 
explanation to say that such monuments may have existed in the 
great G-angetic cities, but, Hke these Bmunese examples, in brick 
and plaster ; and have perished, as they would be sure to do in that 
climate, and where hostile races succeeded the Buddhists. But, 
however it may be eventually accounted for, it hardly appears to 
me doubtful that these Burmese seven-storeyed temples are the lineal 
descendants of the Babylonian examples, and that we shall some day 
be able to supply the gaps which exist in their genealogy. 

Meanwhile one thing must be borne in mind. The earliest capital 
of the Burmese was Tagouug in the north, and their real affinities are 
with the north. They got their religion by the sonthem route from 
Bengal, but it was engrafted on a stem of which we know very little, 
and all whose affinities have yet got to be traced to their source. 

Before leaving these square temples, it may be well to point out 
some peculiarities which are new to us. In the first place it is a 
purely brick style, and, as such, using true radiating arches, not only 
to span the openings but to roof their passages -and halls. This is 
so unlike what we find in any part of India Proper, that it seems 
to point with certainty to some foreign — ^most probably a northern—^ 
country for its origin. As frequently mentioned above, no Buddhist 
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arch is known to exist in India, ^ anrk except in the reign of Akbar,. 
hardly a Hindu one, in any temple down to the present day. It 
could hardly, in conse(iuence, be derived from that counti’y, but there 
is no reason for believing that the Chinese or Tartar nations ever 
showed any aversion to these forms. TTe know, at ^ all events, that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians used brick arches long before the 
Christian Era, and the art may have been communicated by them 
to the nations of Xoithtrii Asia, and from them it may have come 
down the Irawaddi. 

It would Ije a curious speculation to try and find out what the 
Jains in western India would have done had they been forced to use 
brick instead of stone during the 11th and 12th centuries, wliich was 
the great building epoch on the Irawaddi and in Gujerat. Possibly 
they would have arrived at the same conclusion, in which case we 
can only congratulate ourselves that the westerns were not tempted 
with the fatal facility of bricks and mortar. 

Another peculiarity is, that these square Burmese pagodas adopt 
the curvilinear sikra of the ludo-Aryan style. This may he con- 
sidered a sufficient indication that they derived some, at least, of 
their architectmul features, as well as their rehgion, from India ; hut 
as this form was adopted by both Jains and Hindus in the north of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal in that age, 
it hardly enables us to point out the particular locality from which 
it was derived, or the time at which it was first introduced. It is, 
however, so far as we at present know, the only instance of its being 
found out of India Proper. 

Ojrcxjlar Dagobas. 

Leaving these square quasi-Jaina temples, whicb are clearly excep- 
tional, the dagobas of Burmah are found to be generally much more 
like those which are found in India and Ceylon, though many, having 
been erected only in the present century, are of forms more complex 
and attenuated than those in India Proper. 

The one most like the Indian type is that known as the Kong 
Madii, not far from Mengfin, on the same side of the river. The 
mass of the dome, according to Colonel Yule,® is about 100 ft. diameter. 
It is taller than a semicircle — which would indicate a modern date — 
and stands on three concentric bases, each wider than the other. 
Bound the whole is a railing, consisting of 784 stone pillam, each 
standing about 6 ft. out of the ground, and divided into four quadrants 


* I of course except the arches in the in 1305. See ante, p. 69. 
tower at Bnddh Gaya, which, I believe, * ‘ Mission to Ava,* p. 65. 
were introduced by these very Bnimese 
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by four stone gateways (TVoodcut Xo. 350). An inscription, on a 
white marble slab, records the erection of this pagoda between the 



350. Kong Madu Dagoba. (From Yule) 

years 1636 and 1650. I, at one time, thought it must be older ; but 
the evidence of recent explorations renders this date more probable 
than it formerly appeared. If correct, it is curious as showing how 
little real change had occurred dming the sixteen centuries which 
elapsed between the erection of the tope at Sanchi (Woodcuts Nos. 
10-12) and the seventeenth century. 

Perhaps the most important pagoda in the Burmese empire is 
the great Shoemadu^ at Pegu, of which a plan and elevation are 
given from those published by Colonel Symes in his account of his 
embassy to Ava. As will be seen from the woodcuts (Xos. 351, 
352), the plan deviates considerably from’ the circular form, which is 
exclusively used in the edifices of this class hitherto described, and 
approaches more nearly to those elaborately polygonal forms which are 
affected by all the Hindu builders of modern date. It returns, how- 
ever, to the circular form before terminating, and is crowned, like all 
Burmese buildings of this class, by an iron spire or tee richly gilt. 

Another peculiarity is strongly indicative of its modern date : 
namely, that instead of a double or triple range of pfilars surrounding 
its base, we have a double range of minute pagodas — ^a mode of orna- 
mentation that subsequently became typical in Hindu architecture — 
their temples and spires being covered, and, indeed, composed of in- 
numerable models of thenoselves, clustered together so as to make 
up a whole. As before remarked, something of the same sort occurs 
in Koman art, where every window and opening is surmounted by a 


Literally “ Golden great god,”^ Madu is the Burmese for Maha Deva. 
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pediment or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, where a great 
spire is surrounded by pinnacles or spirelets ; but in these styles it is 
never carried to the same excess as in Hindu art. In the present 



Shoemad Faggda, r«ga. (From Col. Symes* * Embassy to Ava.’^ 



Hal -plan of Shoemadu Pagoda, (From Symes.) Scale 100 ft. to 1 in 


instance it is interesting, as being one of the earliest attempts at this 
cIbsb of decoration. 

The bnilding stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. 
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high, and 1391 ffc. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, and 084 ft. 
square ; from the centre rises the pagoda, the diameter of whose base 
is 395 ft. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
number ; while the great pagoda itself rises to the height of 331 ft. 
above its terrace, or 361 ft. above the country, thus reaching a height 
about equal to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral : while the side of the upper 
terrace is only 83 ft. less than that of the great Pyi’amid. 

Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, who raised 
it to the height of 12 cubits, at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha himself. Successive kings of Pegu added to it from time to 
time, till at last it assumed its present fonn, most probably a])out three 
or fom* centuries ago. 

The next in importance, so far as we know, is the more generally 
known Shoedagong pagoda at Rangun, a building very similar in 
dimensions to the last named, and by no means unlike it, except 
that the outline of the base is cut up to even a greater extent, and 
the spire more attenuated — ^both signs of a comparatively modem 
date. The base is even more crowded by little temples than that 
at Pegu, and its whole height is somewhat less. There is, however, 
no essential difference between the two buildings, and this is principally 
interesting as leading us one step further in the series from the solid 
hemispherical mound to the thin spire, which, both in Burmah and 
Siam, is the modern form usually assumed by these edifices, till they 
lose all but a traditional resemblance to the buildings from which they 
originally sprang. 

The general appearance of their spires may be gathered from the 
three shown on the left of the annexed woodcut (STo. 358), which is 
precisely that of the Great Pagoda. This illustration is also valuable 
as showing the last lineal descendant of these great human-h.eaded 
winged lions that once adorned the portals of the palaces at Nineveh ; 
but after nearly 3000 years of wandering and ill-treatment have 
degenerated into these wretched caricatures of their former selves. 

The Shoedagong pagoda, /Uke all the more important ones, is 
fabled to have been commenced about 2300 years ago, or about the 
era of Buddha himself ; its sanctity, however, is owing to its con- 
taining relics, not only of the last Buddha, but also of his three prede- 
cessors — ^Buddha having vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to its two 
founders, on the understanding that they were to be enshrined with 
the relics of the three former Buddhas, where and when found.^ After 
numerous miraculous indications, on this spot were discovered the staff 
of Kakusanda, believed to have lived some 3000 years before Christ, 
the water-dipper of Konagamma, and the bathing garment of Kasyapa, 
which, with the eight hairs above mentioned, are enshrined within 


* See p. 58. 
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this great ])agoda.^ Originally, hoover, notwithstanding the value 
of its deposit, the building was small, and it is probably not more than 
a century since it assumed its present form. 

A crowd of smaller pagodas surrounds the larger one, of aU sizes, 
from 80 ft. to 200 ft in height, and even more. There is scarcely a 



353. View of Pagoda in Bangoa. (From a Photograph.) 


village ia the countiy that does not possess one or two, and in all tlie 
more important towns they are numbered by hundreds ; indeed, they 
may ahnost be said to be innumerable. They are almost all quite 
modem, and so much alike as not to merit any distinct or s<^arate 


» See Msoonnt rf the Great Bell at Bangfta, by the Eev. G. H. Hough, ‘Asiatic 
Itege-adies,’ Toh xiv. p 270. 
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mention. They indicate, however, a great degree of progressive wealth 
and power in the nation, from the earliest times to the present day, 
and an increasing prevalence of the Buddhistical system. Tliis is "a 
direct contrast to the history of Ceylon, whose glory was greatest in 
the earliest centuries of the Christian Era, and was losing its purity 
at the time when the architectural history of Burmah first dawns 
upon us. Thus the buildings of one country supplement those of the 
other, and present together a series of examples of the same class, 
ranging over more than 2000 years, if we reckon from the oldest 
topes in Ceylon to the most modern in Burmah. 

At a place called Mengun, about half-way between the former 
capital of Amirapura and the present one at Mandal6, are two pagodas, 
which are not without considerable interest for our present purposes ; 
if for no other reason, at least for this — ^that both were erected 
within the limits of the present centmy, and show that neither 
the forms nor aspirations of the art were wholly extinguished even 
in our day. The first is circular in form, and was erected in the 
year 181G, in the reign of a king of Burmah called Bodo Piyah, who 
is also the author of the second. As will be seen from the woodcut 
(No. 854-), it is practically a dagoba, Avith five concentric procession- 
paths. Bach of these is ornamented by a cmdous serpent-like balus- 
trade, interspersed with niches containing, or intended to contain, 
statues of Buddha, and is accessible by four flights of steps facing 
the four cardinal points. The whole is surrounded by a low cir- 
cular wall, 750 ft. in diameter, said to rejiresent the serpent Ananta. 
■Within this is a basement, measuring about 400 ft. across, and tins, 
with the procGSsiou-paths and dagoba on the summit, make up 
seven storeys, intended, it is said, to symbolise the mythical Mount 
Meru.^ 

It will be recollected that, when speaking of the great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, it was pointed out {ante^ p. 190) that they 
had three procession-paths round their bases, ascended in like manner 
by flights of steps opposite the four cardinal points of the compass. 
It is interesting to observe here, after a lapse of 2000 years, and at a 
distance of nearly 1600 miles, the changes have been so small. It is 
true the number of procession-paths has increased from three to five, 
and the terraces become relatively much more important than in the 
older examples ; but, barring this and some changes in detail, the 


> The above particulars are abstracted 
from a paper by Ool. Sladen in the 
* Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,* 
vol. iv. (N.S,) p. 406, with remarks by 
Col. Yule and others. It is curious that 
there is a discrepancy between the native 
and the European authorities as to the 


number of storeys—not mechanical, ot 
course, but symbolical ; whether, in fact, 
the basement should he counted as a 
storey, or not. The above I believe to 
be the correct enumeration. We shall 
presently meet with the same difficulty 
in describing Boro Buddor in Java. 
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monuments are practically the same, notwithstanding all the curious 
varieties that have sprung up in the interval. 

The other pagoda at this place was commenced hy the same king, 
called Mentara Gye, or Bodo Piyah, who died in 3819, and seems to 
have been an attempt to revive the old square forms of Pagan, in the 
same manner as the other was intended to recall memories of the 
older forms of early Indian Buddhism. ‘‘It stands on a basement 
of five successive terraces, of little height, the lower terrace forming 
a square of 450 ft. Prom the upper teri'ace starts the vast cubical 
pile of tlie jjagoda, 230 ft. square in plan, and rising, in a solid 
mass, to the height of about 100 ft., with slightly sloping walls. 
Above this it contracts in successive temces, three of which had 
been completed, raising the mass to a height of 1G5 ft., at the time 
the work was abandoned.” ^ From a model standing near, it is 
inferred that, if completed, it would have risen to the height of 
500 ft. ; it is even now a solid mass containing between G,000,0o0 
and 7,000,000 cubic feet of brickwork. Had it been earned out, it 
would have been the tallest building in the world. It was, how- 
ever, shattered by an earthquake in 1839 ; but, even in its ruined 
state, is as large and imposing a mass of brickwork as is to be 
found anywhere.2 Since the pyramids of Egypt, nothing so great 
has been attempted, and it belongs to the 19th century 1 

Monasteries. 

As Burmah is a country in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had mom 
information regarding its monasteries, or kioum as they are called, it 
might enable us to understand the arrangement of the older ones. 
The travellera who have visited the country have been silent on the 
subject, principally because the monasteries are, in almost all iostanoes, 
less magnificent than the pagodas to which they are attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood — ^a practice destructive of 
their architectural character, and also depriving them whoUy of that 
monumental appearance of stability which is so essential to true 
architectural expression. 

This jpoculiarity is not confined to the monasteries ; all residences, 
from that of the poorest peasant to the palace of the king, having been 
constructed from time immemorial of this perishable material. The 
custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall have the power 
of erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it be the king himself, 
or unless the edifices be of a purely religious character. Even tliis 
exception is not always taken advantage of, for the king’s palace 

> * Mission to the Court of Ava,’ p. 169. 

® A view of this ruin will he found in Yule’s ‘ Mission to A va/ plate 23. 
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itself is as essentiallj- a wooden erection as the dwelling of any of 
his subjects. It is, however, not the less magiuficent on this account 
—rather, perhaps, more so— immense sums being spent on the mrat 
elaborate carvings, and the whole being lacquered, pamted, and gilt, 



355. Facade of tbc King's Palace, Barmab. a Sketch by Col. Yule.) 


to an extent of which, we have no conception in onr more sober 
clime. 

The general appearance of the fa 9 ade may be realised from the 
^iiimexed view (Woodcut No. 355) ; but its real magnificence consists 

2 R 2 
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in the profusion of gilding and earring with which every part is 
covered, and to wMch it is impossible to do justice on so small a 
scale. 

The same profuse decorations are bestowed ujx)!! the monasteries, 
one of which is represented in the annexed woodcut (Xo. 35G), 
showing a building in which all the defects arising from the use of so 
easily carved a material, are carried to excess. If the colouring and 
gilding could be added, it would represent a building such as the West 
never saw, and, let us hope, never will see : for, however dazzling 
its splendour, such barbaric magnificence is worthy only of a half- 
civilized race. 



3oG. Burme<<e Kioum. (Fiom Col. Symes’ * Embassy to Ava.’) 


Tile naked form of these monasteries — if the expression may be 
used — ^will be understood from the following woodcut (Xo. 357) of 
one recently erected at Maudale, and, though inhabited, not quite 
finished. It is five storeys in height, and, if I mistake not, as nearly 
reproduces the Lowa Maha Paya of Anm’adhapura, as the circular 
Mengun pagoda does the Abhayagiri or Euanwelli dagobas there. 
Here, however, the storeys have lost their meaning ; only one storey 
is used as a residence ^ — ^the first, or piano nobile,” as we would call 
it. The upper storeys are only ornamental reminiscences of past 
utilitarian forms, but wliich evidently once had a meaning. Had the 
building been completed — ^perhaps it is now — ^it would have been 
ornamented with carving as richly as that represented in the pre- 


Yule*s ‘ Mission to Ava,’ p. 163. 
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ceding woodcut, for it is one of the advantages of wooden architec- 
ture, tliat its decorative features may be added alter tlie fabric is 
practically complete in all essential points. 



These many-storeyed kioums, with the tall seven-storeyed spires 
(shown in Woodcuts Nos. 358 and 356), bring us back to the many- 
storeyed temples in Nepal, which are in all essential respects so nearly 
identical, that it can hardly be doubted they had a common origin. 
We are not yet in a position to point out the connecting links which 
will fuse the detached fragments of this style into a homogeneous 
whole, but it is probably in China that they must be looked for, only 
we know so little of the architectural history of the western poition 
of that great country, that we must wait for further information 
before even venturing on this subject. 

The fact that all the buildings of Btirmah are of wood, cxcejjt the 
pagodas, may also explain how it is that India possesses no architec- 
tural remains anterior to the age of Asoka. Except the comparatively 
few masonry pagodas, none of which existed prior to his era, there 
is nothing in Burmah that a conflagration of a few hours would not 
destroy, or the desertion of a few years entirely obliterate. That tlio 
same was the practice of India is almost certain, from the essoiitially 
wooden forms still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples ; 
and, if so, this fully accounts for the disappearaTice of all earlier 
monuments. 

We know that wooden architecture was the characteristic of Nin- 
eveh, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perishable 
material ; and from the Bible we learn that Solomon’s edifices 
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chiefly so constructed. Porscpolis presents us with the earliest instance 
ill Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, as it wore — ^appa- 
rently in consequence of the intercourse its builder's maintained with 
Egypt and with Greece. 

In Burniah these wooden types still exist in more completeness 
than, perhaps, in any other country. Even if the student is not pre- 
IDared to admit the direct ethnographic connexion between the build- 
ings of Burmah and Bal)ylon — ^which seems hardly to admit of doubt 
— he will at any rate best learn in this country to ajppreciate much 
in ancient architecture, which, without such a living illustmtioii, 
it is hard to understand. Solomon’s House of the Cedars of Lebanon 
is, with mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amirapiu'a ; 
and the i^alaces of Nineveh and Persepolis are rendered infinitely 
more intelligible by the study of these edifices. Burmah is almost 
eciually ' important in enabling us to understand what an active, 
prosperous Buddhist community may have been in India at a time 
when that I'eligion flourished there ; and altogether, if means were 
available for its full elucidation, it would form one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in tlic History of Arc-hitecture in Asia. 
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Pagodas at Ayuthia and Bangkok — Hall of Audience at Bangkok — General 

Remarks. 


Although the architecture of Siam is very much less imj^ortaiit tluiu 
that of Burmah on the one hand, or Cambodia on the other, it is still 
sufficiently so to prevent its being passed over in a general summary 
of styles. Its worst feature, as we now know it, is, that it is so ex- 
tremely modern. Up to the 14th century the c^ipital of the country 
was Sokotay, a city on the ^^lenam, 200 miles from the sea in a. direct 
line, and situated close to the hills. This city has not been visited 
by any traveller in modem times, so we do not know what IniildingB 
it may contain. About the year UoO the Siamese were successful 
in their wars with the Cambodians, and eventually succeeded iii 
capturing their capital, Intha patha purl, or Indra prestha (Delhi), 
and practically annexing Cambodia to their kingdom. 

Having accomplished this, they moved their capital down to 
Ayuthia, a little more than fifty miles from the sea ; and three centuries 
afterwards Bangkok succeeded it, and is now the capital. It is by 
no means certain whether this migration downwards was caused I)y 
political events and increasing commerce, or from the country gra- 
dually becoming drier and more fit for human habitation. Judging 
from what happened in Bengal in historical times, I should fancy it 
was the latter. 

In India we find civilized nations first established in the Punjiil) 
and on the watershed between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Between 
2000 and 3000 years b.c. Oude seems to have become dry enough for 
human habitation, and Ayodhya ^ (from Avliich the Siamese cai)ital took 
its name) became the chief city. Between 1000 and 500 b.c. Janak- 
pore on the north, and Eajagriha on the south, were the capital cities 
of Bengal ; but both being situated on the hills, it was not till Asoka’s 
time (250 b.c.) that Patna on the Soane and Vaisali on the Giinduck, 
became capitals ; and stiU another 1000 years elapsed before Gaur 
Dacca and became important, whfle Moorshedabad, Hooghly, and 


The Siamese invariably change the Indian d into Hi. 
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Calcutta, are cities of yesterday.^ The same phenomenon seems to have 
occurred in Siam, and, what is of still more interest, as we shall 
presently see, in Cambodia. 

As Aynthia was for three centuries the flourishing capital of one 
of the great building races of the world, we should, of course, look for 
considerable magnificence having been displayed in its architectiu’e. 
From the accounts of the early Portuguese and Dutch travellers who 



Rmiis of a Pagoda at Aynthia. 


visited it in the days of its glory, it seems to have merited the title 
they bestowed upon ib of the “ Yenice of the East,” and the remains 
justify their eulogiums. The buildings, however, seem to have been 
principally constructed of brick and wood ; and as the city has now 
been practically deserted for more than a century, the wild fig-trees 

^ For the particulaTs of this desicoa- « Journal of the Geological Society,* April, 
tion of the Valley of the Ganges, see the 1863. 
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have everywhere inserted their roots into the masonry, and decay 
lias progressed rapidly among the wooden erections. As described 
by recent visitors, nothing can be more wildly picturesque than this 
once splendid city, now overgrom with jungle ; but such a stage of 
decay is, of all conditions, the least favouiuble to the researches of 
the antiquary. 


The form which the older pagodas took at Ayuthia differs in 
many essential respects from those which we find either in India oi 


in Burmah. The top or 
upper part has a rounded 
dojujcal shape, which we 
can easily fancy to be 
derived from the tope, 
but the upright part 
looks more like the sikra 
of a Hindu temple than 
anything Buddhist. If 
we had a few earlier ex- 
amples, perhaps we might 
trace the steps by which 
the one passed into the 
other ; at present the gaps 
in the series are too great 
to be bridged over \vith 
anything approaching cer- 
tainty. One link, how- 
ever, seems to be supplied 
by the temples of Nakhon 
Wat in Cambodia, of wliich 
more her^fter. 

The same outline is 
found in the crowning 
members of the pagodas of 
Bangkok, but they are 
covered with an elabora- 



tion of detail and exuber- 


ance of coloured ornament that has seldom been surpassed, nor is it 
desimble it should be, for it is here carried to an extent tiidy 
barlmrous (Woodcut Ho. 8G0). 

Xotwithstaiiding the bad taste which they display, those Bangkok 
pagodas are interesting in the histoiy of architecture as exemplifying 
the instinctive mode in which some races build, and the innate and 
irrepressible love of architecture they display. But it also shows 
how easily these higher aspirations degenerate into something -very 
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d 60 t 'IbeOxeat Tower of the Pagoda WatHdUiig at Bangkok. (Fxm Mdnhot) 
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like TTilgarity, when exercised by a people in so low a stage of 
civilization as the modern Siamese. 



The same remarks apply to their civic buildings : palaces and 
porticos, and even dwelling-houses, are all as rich as carving and 


Hall of Audience at Bangkok. CFiom MouhotO 
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gilding, and iwinting, can make them ; but, as in the pagodas, it is 
overdone, and fails to please, because it verges on vulgarity. 

The typical design of all these halls and minor buildings will 
be understood from the preceding woodcut, representing the Hall of 
Audience at Bangkok, Like all the others, it has two roofs inter- 
secting one another at right angles, and a spire of greater or less 
elevation on the intersection. Sometimes one, two, or three smaller 
gables are placed in front of the first, each lower than the one behind 
it, so as to give a pyramidal effect to the whole. Generally, the sub- 
ordinate gables are of the same width as those in the centre ; but 
sometimes the outer one is smaller, forming a porch. In the audience 
hall just quoted there are tliree gables each way. These may be seen 
on the right and left of the central spire in the view, but the first and 
second towards the front are hidden by the outer gable. The point 
of sight being taken exactly in front, it looks in the view as if there 
were only one in that direction. 

The Burmese adopt the same arrangement in their civil Jbnildings, 
and in Siam and Brnmiah the varieties are infinite, from the simple 
pavilion with four gables, supported on four pillars,^ to those with 
twelve and sixteen gables, combined with a greater complication of 
walls and pillars for their support. 

As the Siamese are certainly advancing in civilization, it may be 
asked, Will not their architecture be improved and pm’iBed by the 
process ? The answer is, unfortunately, too easy. The new civiliza- 
tion is not indigenous, but an importation. The men of progress wear 
hats, the ladies crinolines, and they build palaces with Corinthian 
porticos and sash-windows. It is the sort of civilization that is 
found in the Bazar in Calcutta, and it is not desirable, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, at all events, if, indeed, it is so in any other 
respect. 


^ This form is interesting to us as it is 
that adopted for the Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park, the style of decoration of 


which is also much more like that em- 
ployed in Siam than anything yet at- 
tempted out of doors in Europe. 
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CONTESTS. 

History Boro Buddor — ^Temples at Mendoet and Brambanam — Tree and 

Serpent Temples— Temides at Djeing and Suku. 


Thebe is no chapter in the whole histoiy of Eastern art so full of 
uppirent anomalies, or which so completely upsets our preconceived 
ideas of things as they ought to be, as that which treats of the archi- 
tectural history of the island of Java. In the Introduction, it was 
stated that the leading phenomenon in the history of India was the 
continued influx of race after race across the Indus into her fertile 
l»lain, hut that no reflex wave had ever retiu-ued to redress the 
balance.^ This seems absolutely true as regards the west, and practi- 
cally so ill reference to the north, or the neighbouring countries ou 
the east. TMbet and Biumah received their religion from India, not, 
however, either by conquest or colonisation, but by missionaries sent 
to instruct and convert. This also is true of Ceylon, and partially so 
at least of Cambodia. These countries being all easily accessible by 
laud, or a very short sea passage, it is there that we might look for 
migrations, if any ever took place, but it is not so. The one country 
to which they overflowed was Java, and there they colonised to such 
an extent as for nearly 1000 years to obliterate the native arts 
and civilization, and supplant it by their own. "What is still more 
singular is, that it was not from the nearest shores of India that these 
emigrants departed, but from the western coast. We have always 
been led to believe that the Indians hated the sea, and dreaded long 
sea voyages, yet it seems almost certain that the colonists of Java 
came not from the valley of the Ganges, but from that of the Indus, 
and passed round Ceylon in thousands and tens of thousands on their 
way to their distant sea-girt home. The solution of this diflSculty 
may perhaps be found in the suggestion that the colonists were not 
Indians after all, in the sense in which we usually understand the 
term, but nations from the north-west — ^the inhabitants in fact of 

* ‘‘ As for the Indian kings none of country, lest they should be deemed 
them ever led an army out of India to guilty of injustice.'*— Arrian, ‘Indica,* 
attempt the conquest of any other oh. ix. 
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Gandhara and Cambodia, who, finding no room for new settlements^ 
in India Proper, turning to their right, passed down the Indus, and 
sought a distant home on this Pearl of Islands. 

Whoever they were, they carried with them the bad ha])it of all 
their cognate races, of writing nothing, so that we have practically 
no authentic written record of the settlement and of its subsequent 
history, and were it not that they made up for this deficiency to a 
great extent by their innate love of building, we should hardly know 
of their existence in the island. They did, however, build and carve, 
^^ith an energy and to an extent nowhere suiqiassed in theii’ native 
lands, and .have dignified their new home with imperishable records 
of their art and civilization — ^records that will l)e easily read and 
understood, so soon as any one will take the trouble to devote to them 
the attention with which they deserve to be studied. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the English did 
more for the elucidation of the arts and liistory of Java during the 
five years they held the island (1811 to 181G) than the Dutch had 
done during the previous two centuries they had practically been in 
possession. The work of the governor, Sir Stamford Eaffles, is a 
model of zealous energy and critical acumen, such as is rarely to be 
found of its class in the English language, and is the storehouse from 
which the bulk of our knowledge of the subject must still be derived. 
His efforts in this direction were well seconded by two Scotchmen, 
who took up the cause with almost equal zeal. One of these, John 
Orawfurd, noted down everything he came across with patient 
industry, and accumulated vast stores of information — ^but he could 
not draw, and knew nothing of architecture or the other arts, with 
which he had no sympathy. The other, Colin Mackenzie — afterwards 
Surveyor-General of India — drew everything he found of any archi- 
tectural importance, and was the most industrious and successful 
collector of drawings and manuscripts that India has ever known ; 
blit he could not write. The few essays he attempted are meagre in 
the extreme, and nine-tenths of Ins knowledge perished with him. 
Had these two men been able to work together to the end, they would 
have left little for future investigation. There was, however, still a 
fourth labourer in the field — Dr. John Leyden — ^who, had his life been 
spared, could have easily assimilated the work of his colleagues, and 
with his own marvellous genius for acquiring languages and know- 
ledge of all sorts, would certainly have lifted the veil that now 
shrouds so much of Javan history in darbiess, and left very little to 
be desired in this respect. He died, however, almost before his work 
was begun, and the time was too short, and the task too new, for 
the others to do all that with more leisure and better preparation 
they might have accomplished. 
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T)uriiig the last sixty years the Dutch have done a good deal to 
redeem the neglect of the previous centuries, but, as has happened in 
the sister island of Ceylon, it has been without system, and no master 
mind has arisen to give unity to the whole, or to extract from what 
is done the essence, which is all the public care to possess. The 
Dutch Government have, however, published, in four great folio 
volumes, 4<»o plates, from Wilsen’s drawings, of the architecture 
and scnlptiues of Boro Buddor ; and the Batavian Society ^ have pub- 
lished sixty-live photogi’aphic plates of the same monument ; and as 
Dr. Leemans of Leyden has added a volume of text, historical and 
descriptive, there is no monument in the East so fully and so well 
illustrated as this one, and probably none that better deserves the 
pains that have been bestowed upon it.^ The same Society have also 
published 382 photographs of other Javan antiquities and temples, 
but, unfortunately, for the most pait without any accompanying 
text. A thoroughly well qualified antiquary, Heer Brumund, was 
employed to visit the localities, and write descriptions, but unfor- 
tunately he died before his task w’as half complete. A fragment 
of his work is published in the 88rd volume of the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Society, but it is only a fragment, and just sufficient to make 
us long for more. At the same time an Oriental scholar, Dr. 
Friederich, was employed by Government to translate the numerous 
inscriptions that abound in the island, and which, without doubt, 
would explain away all the difficulties in the history of the island 
and its monuments. Some of these were published in the 26th 
volume of the ‘ Verhandelingen ’ in 1856, and more were promised, 
but ill-health and accidents have hitherto prevented this being done, 
and if he should happen to die before publishing the results, the 
accumulations of half a century may perish with him. 

From the above it may be gathered that a considerable amount of 
information exists in English and Dutch publications regarding the 
anti*|uities of Java, but it is rudis incU^estaque moles — descrip- 
tions without illustration, and drawings and photographs without 
description, very few plans, and, except for Boro Buddor, very few 
architectural details ; no statistical account, and no maps on which all 
the places can be recognised. It is provoking to think when so much 
has been done, how little more is required to bring order out of chaos, 
and fuse the whole into one of the most interesting and most easily 
intelligible chapters of architectural history. 


‘ Bataviaiisoh Genootsoliap van quite unsolicited and unexpected. 
Kuusten en Wetenschappen.' They * There are twelve plates illuslratiftg 
have done me the honour of electing the same monument in Sir Stamford 
me an honorary member of their Society Raffles’ * History of Java.’ 

— an honour I feel all the more as it was 
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Amidst the confusion of their annals, it is rather fortunate that 
:he Javans make no claim to more remote political history than the 
fabled arrival in the island of Adji Saka, the founder of the Saka era 
of the Buddhists, in a.d. 79. It is true that in the 8th or 9th cen- 
Dury they obtained an abridged translation of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ and, 
under the title of the ‘ Brata Yudha,’ adopted it as a part of their 
ovni history, assigning sites on the island for all the principal scenes 
of that celebrated struggle Trhich took place in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi and Hastinapura, adding only their own favourite Gendam Desa 
(Gandhara), to which they assigned a locality on the north of the 
island.^ It is thus, unfortunately, that history is written in the East, 
and because it is so Avritten, the Javans next thought it necessary to 
bring Salivahana, the founder of the Saka era, to their island also. 
Having, as Buddhists, adopted his era, their childish vanity required 
liis presence there, but as it is certain he never saw the island, his 
visit is fabled to have resulted in faHm’e, and said to have left no traces 
of his presence. 

The next pemon who appears on the scene is one of the most mys- 
terious in Indian history. In the annals of Siam,® of Cambodia,® of 
Java,^ and at Amravati,® a prince of Eom, or Rum, coming from 
Taxila, plays a most important part, but without apparently any very 
permanent result. Nowhere is his name given, nor any particulars ; 
most probably it is only a reminiscence of King Commerce. Nothing 
is more likely than that the ships of the Roman or Byzantine em- 
])cTors, with their disciplined crews, should have made an impression 
on the semi-civilized communiti^ of these remote lands, and the 
memory be perpetuated in fabled exploits to modern times,® 

Leaving these fabulous ages, we at last come to a tradition that 
seems to rest on a surer foundation. “ In the year 525 (a.d, COS), it 
being foretold to a king of Kuj’rat, or Gujerat, that his country would 
decay and go to ruin, he resolved to send his son to Java. He em- 
barked with about 5000 followers in six large and about 100 small 
vessels, and after a voyage of four months, reached an island they 
supposed to be Java ; but finding themselves mistaken, re-embarked, 
and finally settled at Matarem, in the centre of the island they were 


1 Sir S. Eaflaes* ‘ History of Java,' pL 
24 ; text, vol. i. p. 465, 8vo. edition. 

2 ^Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. xvii. pp. 86, 87. 

® Bastian, ‘ Die Yolker der Oestliohen 
Asien,' vol. i. p. 393. 

* Sir S. Baffles, vol. ii. p. 73. 

* ‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 


Society ' (N.S.), vol. iii. p. 153. 

® There is little doubt that if the Soutii 
Sea Islanders had at some distant epoch 
become civilized without European as- 
sistance, Captain Cook and the early 
explorers would have figured in their 
annals as English or French princes. 
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seeking.” ‘‘ The prince now found that men alone were wanting to 
make a great and flourishing state ; he accordingly applied to Gujerat 
for assistance, when his father, delighted at his success, sent him a 
reinforcement of 2000 people.” ‘‘ From tliis period,” adds the chronicle, 
Java was known and celebrated as a kingdom ; an extensive commerce 
was carried on with Gujerat and other countries, and the bay of 
Matarem was filled with adventurers from all parts.” 

Daring the sovereignty of this prince and his two immediate 
successors, "nhe country advanced in fame and prosperity. The city 
of lleiidang Kumnlan, since called Bramhanan, increased in size and 
splendour : artists, paiticularly in stone and metals, anived from dis- 
tant countries, and temples, the ruins of which are still extant, were 
constructed both at this place and at Boro Buddor, in Kedu, during 
this ijeriod by artists invited from India.” ^ 

All tliis is fully confirmed by an inscription found at Menankabu, 
in Sumatra, wherein a king, who styles himself Maha Eaja Adiraja 
Adityadharma King of Prathama — ^the first or greatest Java — boasts 
of his conquests and prowess, and he proclaims himself a Buddhist, a 
worshipper of the five Dyani Buddhas, and records his having erected 
a great seven-storeyed vihara in honour of Buddha.® This inscription 
is dated fifty years later, or in a,d. 656, but its whole tone is so com- 
pletely confirmatory of the traditions just quoted from Sir S. Baffles, 
that there seems little doubt the two refer to events occurring about 
the same time. 

The only other event of importance in these early times bearing 
on OUT subject is Fa Hian’s visit to the island in a.d. 414, on his 
way from Ceylon to China by sea. The more, however, I tliink of it, 
the more convinced I am that Java the Less, or Sumatra, was really 
the island he visited. It certainly was the labadius, or Yavadwipa, 
of Ptolemy, and the Java the Less of the Arab geogi’aphers and of 
Marco Polo ; ® and all the circumstances of the voyage seem to point 
rather to this island than to Java proper. His testimony is, how- 
ever, valuable, as they seem to have been united under one emperor 
in A.D. C56, and may have been so two centuries earlier. In this 
country,” he says, “ Heretics and Brahmans flourish ; but the Law of 
Buddha is not much known.” ^ As he resided there five months, and 
had been fourteen years in India, he knew prfectly what he was 
speaking about. 


* Sir S. Raflaes* * History of Java,' voL 
ii., 8vo. fedition, p. 87, et seqq. 

^ I am perfectly aware that this is not 
borne out by the translation of this in< 
scription given by Dr. Friederich in vol. 
XX vi of the ‘Verhandelingen;' but being 
dissatisfied with its nnmeaningness, I 


took it to my friend, Professor Eggeling, 
who is perhaps a better Sanscrit scholar 
than Friederich, and he fully confirms my 
view as above expressed. 

® Yule’s ‘Marco Polo,’ vol. ii. p, 264, 
etseqq. 

* Beal’s translation, p. 169. 
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That there were Brahmans in these islands before the advent of 
the Buddhist emigrants in the 7th century seems more than probable 
from the traditions about Tritresta collected by Sir S. Raffles^ and 
others ; but, if so, they were Aryan Brahmans, belonging to some of 
the non-building races, who may have gone there as missionaries, 
seeking converts, but hardly as colonists or conquerors. Indeed, all 
over the island circles of stone are found, either wholly unfashioned 
or carved into rude representations of Hindu deities — so rude that, 
even Ganesa can hardly sometimes be recognised ; and it frequently 
requires an almost BUndu trustfulness to believe that these rude 
stones sometimes represent even Siva and Yishnu and other gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon.^ It seems as if the early Brahmans tried to 
teach their native converts to fashion gods for themselves, but, 
having no artistic knowledge of their own to communicate, failed 
miserably in the attempt. The Buddhists, on the contraiT, were 
artists, and came in such numbers that they were able to dispense with 
native assistance, nearly if not altogether. 

The next recorded event that seems to bear on our investigations 
is the mission of the children of Dewa Kusuma to Kling or India, 
in order that they might be educated in the Brahmanical religion.® 
This event took place in a.d. 924, and seems to point 'distinctly to a 
time when the Buddliist religion, as evidenced by the erection of 
Boro Buddor, had died out, and the quasi-Hindu temples of Bram- 
banam and Singa Sari had superseded those of the Buddhists. Those 
at Brambanam are said to have been completed in a.d. 1097, wMch 
seems an extremely probable date for the Chandi Sewa, or “ 1000 
temples,” which, however, are much more Jaina than Hindu. From 
that period till the beginning of the 15th century, the series of monu- 
ments — ^many of them with dates upon them^ — are tolerably com- 
plete, and there will be no difficulty in classifying them whenever 
the task is fairly xmdertaken. 

At this time we find the island divided into two kingdoms ; one, 
having its capital at Pajajaram, about forty nriles east of Batavia, 
occupied the whole of the western or Sunda part of the island. The 
Sundas, however, were not a building race, and the portion occupied 


’ Baffles, vol. ii. p. 77, et seqq. 

® About half of the photographs of the 
Batavian Society are filled with repre- 
sentations of these rude deities, which 
resemble more the images of Easter 
Island than anything Indian. 

® Baffles, ‘History of Java,* voL ii. 
p. 93. 

* The compilers of the catalogue of 


the photographs of the Batavian Society 
use 53 instead of 78 or 79 as the factor 
for converting Saka dates into those ot 
the Christian Era. As, however, they 
give no reason for this, and Brumund, 
Leemans and all the best modern authors 
use the Indian index, it is here adhered 
to throughout. 
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by item need not be again referred to here. It contains no buildings 
except the rude Hindu remains above refeiTed to. 

The eastern ponioii of the island was occupied by the kingdom 
of llajapahit, founded, appai’ently, about the year 1300. It soon 
rose to a higher pitch of i)ower and splendour than any of the 
preceding kingdoms, and the capital was adorned with edifices of 
surijassiug inagniticence, but mostly in brick, so that now they are 
little more than a mass of indistinguishable ruins. When, however, 
it had lasted little more than a century, Mahomedaii missionaries 
iipx>eared on the island, and gradually — ^not by conquest or the sword, 
but by persuasion — ^induced the inhabitants of the island to forsake 
the religion of their forefathers and adopt that of the Arabian Prophet. 
In the year 1479 the Mahomedans had become so powerful that the 
city of Majapahit was taken by them by storm, and the last Hindu 
dynasty of the island overthrown, and those that remained of the 
foreign race driven to take refuge in the island of Bali.^ 

Then occurred what was, perhaps, the least-expected event in all 
‘‘ this strange eventful history.’* It is as if the masons had thrown 
away theii* tools, and the chisels had dropped from the hands of the 
carvers. From that time forward no building was erected in Java, 
and no image carved, that is worth even a passing notice. At a 
time when the Mahomedans were adorning India with monuments of 
surpassing magnificence no one in Java thought of building either 
a mosque, or a tomb, or a palace that would be deemed respectable in 
any second-class state in any part ’of the world. 

For nearly nine centuries (a.I). 603-1479) foreign colonists had 
])ei‘severed in adorning the island with edifices almost unrivalled 
elsewhere of their class ; but at the end of that time, as hapi)onod 
often in India, their blood liad become diluted, their race im])ure, 
their energy effete, and, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, they 
disappear. The inartistic native races resumed their sway, and art 
vanished from the land, never, probably, again to reappear. 


Bobo Bubdob. 

There may be older monuments in the island of Java than Boro 
Buddor, bnt, if so, they have not yet been brought to light. The 
rude stone monuments of the western or Sunda end of the island may, 
of course, be older, though I doubt it ; but they are not architectural,' 
and of real native art we know nothing. 

When Sir S. Baffles and J, Orawfurd wrote their wBrks, no 


* These latter dates are taken from 
Baffin and Orawfurd, bnt as they are 


perfectly well ascertained, no reference 
seems needful. 
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means existed of verifying dates Ly com]')ansoii of styles, and it is, 
therefore, little to he wondered at if the first gives a.d, 1800,^ and 
the second a.d. 1?>44,^ as the date of this building. The former, 
however, was not deceived by this date, inasmuch as at page C7 
he says, ‘"The edifices at Singa Sari were probably executed in the 
^ih or 9th centmT. They nearly resemble those of Brambanam and 
Boro Boddor. It is probable the whole were constructed a}>out the 
same period, or within the same century ; at any rate, between the 
sixth and ninth century of the Christian Era.” This, perhaps, errs 
a little the other way. Heer Brumund, on historical grounds, places 
Boro Buddor "‘in the ninth, perhaps even in the eighth century of 
the Christian Era.”^ On architectural grounds I would almost un- 
hesitatingly place it a century earlier. The style and character of 
its sculptures -are so nearly identical with those of the latest caves at 
Ajunta (Xo. 2(1, for instance), and in the western Gh^ts, that they 
look as ii they were executed by the same artists, and it is difficult to 
conceive any gi*eat interval of time elapsing between the execution of 
the two. If I am correct in placing the caves in the first half of the 7th 
century, we can hardly be far wrong in assigning the commencement, 
at least, of the Javan monument to the second half of that century. 
This being so, I am very much inclined to believe that Boro Buddor 
may be the identical seven-storeyed vihara, mentioned by Aditya 
Dhanna in his inscription at Menankabu.^ Its being found in 
♦Sumatra does not appear to me to militate against this view. Asoka’s 
inscriptions ai’e found in Gaiidhara, Saurastra, and Orissa, but not in 
Beliar. At home be was know'n : bub it may be that he desired to 
place a permanent record of liis greatness in the remote portions 
of bis dominions. The date of the inscription, a.d. (556, accords so 
exactly with the age I would assign to it from other sources, that it 
may at least stand for the present. Of course, it was not completed 
tic once, or in a few yearn. The whole group, with Chandi Pawon 
and Mendout, may probably extend over a centuiy and a half — down, 
say, to A.D. SOU, or over the whole golden age of Buddhism in the 
island. 

It certainly is fortunate for the student of Buddhist art in India 
that Boro Buddor (TToodcuts Nos. 862 and 868) has attracted so much 
attention ; for, even now, the five folio volumes of plates recently 
devoted to its illustration do not contain one figure too many for the 

‘History of Java,’ vol. ii. p. 85. 1 of New College, Oxford. It was iuad- 

^ ‘ Dictionary of Indian Archipelago,’ j vertently packed among his baggage 
p. 66. when he went to Fiji. 

* ‘Boro Boudonr,’ par Dr. O. Lee- ^ Ante^ p. Shi, Also ‘Verhandelingen,* 
mans. Leyden, 1874, p. 536. I quote &o., vol. xxvi. p. 31, ct eeqq. One of his 
from the Frenoh translation, having lent insoriplions— -the fourth — ^was found in 
my origitial Batch copy to Dr. Mayo Jav.i proper. 
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purpose of rendering its peculiarities available for scientific purposes : 
the fact being that this monument was erected just at the time when 
the Buddhist system attained its greatest development, and just 
before its fall. It thus contains within itself a complete exjitome of 
all we learn from other soiu’ces, and a perfect illustration of all we 
know of Buddhist art or ritual. The 1000 years were complete, 
and the story that opened upon us at Bharhut closes practically at 
Boro Buddor. 

The fundamental formative idea of the Boro Buddor monument 
is that of a dagoba with five procession-paths. These, however, have 
become square in plan instead of circular; and instead of one great 
domical building in the centre we have here seventy-two smaller 
ones, each containing the statue of a Buddha (Woodcut Xo. 364), 



visible through an open cage-like lattice-work ; and one larger one 
in the centre, which was quite solid externally (Woodcut No. 365), 
but had a cell in its centre, which may have contained a relic or some 
precious object. There is, however, no record of anything being 
found in it when it was broken into. All this is, of course, an immense 
development beyond anything we have hitherto met with, and a sort 
of half-way house between the majestic simplicity of the Abhayagiri 
at Anuradhapura, and the somewhat tawdry complexity of the pagoda 
at Mengun (Woodcut No. 354). 

With the idea of a dagoba, however. Boro Buddor also combines 
that of a vihara, such as that illustrated by Woodcuts Nos. 66, 67. 
There the cells, though only copied solid in the rock, still simulated 
the residences of the monks, and had not yet advanced to the stage 
we find in the G-andhara monasteries, where the cells of monks had 
become niches for statues. Here this is carried further than in any 
example found in India. The cells of the Mahavellipore example 
are here repeated on every face, but essentially as niches, and are 
occupied by 436 statues of Buddha, seated in the usual cross-legged 
attitude. In this respect Boro Buddor is in advance of the Takht-i- 
Bahi, which is the monument in India that most nearly approaches 
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to it in mythological significance- So great, indeed, is the similarity 
between the two, that whatever date we assign to the one drags with 
it that of the other. It would, indeed, be impossible to understand 
how, in the 7th century, Buddhism had been so far developed tow’ards 
the modern Nepalese and Thibetan systems if we had not these Grand- 
hara monasteries to fall back upon. On the other hand, having so 
similar a Buddhist development in Java in the 7th century, it seems 
difficult to separate the monuments of the north-west of India from it 
by any very long interval of time. 

As wiU be observed from the plan and elevation (Woodcuts Nos. 3G2, 
303, page 645), the monument may be described either as a seven or 
a nine-storeyed vihara, according as we reckon the platform on which 
the seventy-two small dagobas stand as one or three storeys. Its 
basement measures over 400 ft. across, but the real temple is only 
300 ft. from angle to angle either way. It is not, however, either 
for its dimensions or the beauty of its architectural design that Boro 
Buddor is so remarkable, as for the sculptures that line its galleries. 
These extend to nearly 5000 ft. — ^almost an English mile — ^and as 
there are sculptures on both faces, we have nearly 10,000 lineal ft. 
of bas-reliefs ; or, if we like to add those which are in two storeys, 
we have a series of sculptures, which, it arranged consecutively in 
a row, would extend over nearly three miles of ground. Most of 
them, too, are singularly well preserved; for when the Javans were 
converted to Mahomedanism it was not in anger, and they were not 
urged to destroy what they had before reverenced; they merely 
n^Ieoted them, and, except for earthquakes, these monuments would 
now he nearly as perfect as when first erected. 

The outer face of the basement, though extremely rich in archi- 
tectural ornaments and figure-sculptures, is of comparatively little 
historical importance. The first enclosed— ^r, as the Dutch call it, 
the second — ^gallery is, of all the five, the most interesting historically. 
On its inner wall the whole life of Sakya Muni is pourtrayed in 
126 bas-reliefs of the most elaborate character. The first twenty- 
four of these are opcupied with scenes in the Tusita heavens, or 
events that took place before the birth. In the twenty-fifth we have 
Maya’s dream, depicted exactly as it is at Bharhut or Sanchi, 700 or 
800 years earlier. In 'the following sculptures it is easy to recognise 
all the familiar scenes of his life, his marriage, and domestic happi- 
ness, till he meets the four predictive signs ; his subsequent de- 
parture from home, and assumption of the ascetic garb ; his life in 
the^ forest ; his preaching in the Deer-garden at Benares — the whole 
Lalita^ Testara, in short, pourtrayed, with very few variations from 
the p^ures we already possess from Gandhara to Amravati, with 
thfa singular exception: in all Indian examples the birth and the 
Nirvana are more frequently repeated than any other events ; for 
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some reason, not easily guessed, they are omitted here, though all 
the events that preceded and followed them are minutely detailed.^ 
Below these bas-reliefs dejjicting the life of Buddha is an equally 
extensive series of 120 bas-reliefs of subjects taken from the Jataka, 
all of which might, no doubt, be easily identified, though this has not 
yet been attempted. 

In the three galleries above this Buddhism is represented as a 
religion. Groups of Buddhas — three, five or nine — are relocated 
over and over again, mixed with Bodhisatwas and saints of all sorts. 
Among these, the five Dhyani Buddhas are conspicuous in all, perhaps 
more than all, the variety of manifestations which are kno^ni in 
Xepal and Thibet, ^ which, as Lassen points out, almost inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that this form of faith was introduced from 
Xepal or Westeni Thibet.^ 

Whether this is exactly so or not, no one probably who is familiar 
with Buddhist art in its latest age on the western side of India will 
probably doubt that it was from these parts that the builders of Boro 
Buddor migrated. The character of the sculptures, and the details of 
the ornamentation in cave 26 at Ajunta, and 17 at Jfassick, and more 
especially in the later caves at Salsette, at Kondoty, Montpezir, and 
other places in that neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with what 
is found in the Javan monument, that the identity of the workmen 
and workmanship is unmistakeable. It is tine we have no monument 
in that part of India to which we can point that at all resembles 
Boro Buddor in design, but then it must be borne in mind that there 
is not a single structural Buddhist building now existing within the 
limits of the cave region of Western India. It seems absurd, how- 
ever, to suppose that so vast a community confined themselves to caves, 
and caves only. They must have had structural buildings of some 
sort in their towns and elsewhere, but not one fragment of any such 
now exists, and we are forced to go to Gandhara, in the extreme north- 
west, for our nearest examples. As already pointed out, there are 
many points of similarity between Jamalgiri, and more especially 
between Takht-LBahi and Boro Buddor ; and if any architect, who was 
accustomed to such work, would carefully draw and restore these 
northern monasteries, many more might become apparent.'* We know 

» All these, or nearly all, have been plates 1-4, and to the very inferior work 
identified by Dr. Leemans in the text of Sohlagintweit, ‘Bnddhismus in Thi- 
that a^'companies the plates. bet.’ 

* If Brian Hodgson would attempt it, » ‘ Indisol le Alterthnmskunde, vol. iv. 
he perhaps alone could explain all this p. 467. 

vast and bewildering mythology. At * General Cunningham’s drawings, 
present onr means of identification is though nearly sufficient for anyone as 
almost wholly confined to his represenia- familiar with all the styles as I have 
tion in the second volume of the ‘ Trans- become, are not enough for anyone wlio 
actions ’ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, is a stranger to the subject. I do not, 
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enough even now to render this morally certain, though hardly suffix 
cient to prove it in the face of much that may be brought forward 
by those who cam to doubt it. ileanwhile, my impression is, that if 
we knew as much of these Gandhara monasteries as we know of Boro 



View of Oentrai Entrance and Stairs at Boro Bnddor. (From a Lltbograpliic Plate.) 


Buddor, we could tell the interval of time that separated them, probably 
within half a century at least. ^ 


indeed, know any Englishman who has 
the knowledge, combined with the powers 
of drawing, to be entrusted with this task. 


A Frenchman might be found who could 
do it, if he would be content to restrain 
his imagination. 
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Stretching such evidence as we at present have, as far .us it will 
bear, we cau hardly bring the Takht-i-Bahi monastery ^\ithin one cen- 
tury of Boro Buddor. It may be two — and Jamalgiri is still one or 
two centuries more distant in time. But, on the other hand, if we had 
not these G-andhai*a monasteries to refer to, it would be difficult to 
believe that the northern system of Buddhism could have been so 
completely developed, even in the 8th centurj’, as we find it at 
Boro Buddor. It is this wonderful progress that has hitherto made 
the more modern date of that monument projbable — it looks so much 
in advance of anything we know of in Indian Buddhism. But all 
this we must now revise by the light these Javan monuments throw 
on the subject. 

Being merely a pyramid, situated on the summit of a hill, there 
were no constructive difficulties encountered in the erection of Boro 
Buddor, and it is consequently no wonder that it now remains so 
entire, in spite of its being, like all Javan buildings, erected 
wholly without mortar. It is curious to observe, however, how faith- 
fully its architects adhered to the Indian superstition regarding 
arches. They did not even think it necessary to cut off the angles 
of the corbel-stones, so as to simulate an arch, though using the 
pointed-arched forms of the old chaitya caves of the west. The two 
systems are well exemplified in the preceding Woodcut (ITo. 36G), but 
it runs throughout. All the niches are surmounted by arch forms — 
circular, elliptical, or pointed — ^but all are constructed horizontally, 
and it may be added that, in nine cases out of ten, the keystones are 
adorned with a mask, as in this last example. 


Mendoet. 

At a place called Mendoet, about two and a half miles from Boro 
Buddor, there is a temple of a very different class, which, though 
small, is of extreme interest for the history of Javan architecture. It 
stands on a basement 70 ft. square, and 15 ft. to IG ft. high. The 
temple itself is about 45 ft. square, including a projection on each face, 
which gives it a slightly cruciform shape. Inside is a cell, about 
20 ft. square, roofed by an inverted pyramid of steps, in which are 
three colossal images seated, and about 11 ft. high each. The central 
one is Buddlia, curly headed of course, and clad in a diaphanous robe.^ 
The two other colossi, though having only two arms each, are almost 
certainly intended for Vishnu and Siva. On one of the faces, exter- 


^ Ool. Yxile, from whose account most by Wilsen (‘Yerhandelingen,* vol. six. 
of these particulars are taken (* Journal p. 166) I think settles the question, that 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1862), he is intended to be represented as 
calls it “nearly naked; ” but a drawing ■ clothed. 
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nally, is Laksmi, eight-armed, seated on a lotus, with attendants. 
On another face is a figure, fonr-armed, seated cross-legged on a lotus, 
the stem of which is supported by two figures with seven-headed 
snake-hoods. It is in fact a slightly altered repetition of a group 
inserted among the older sculptares on the facade of the cave at 
TTurli i That insertion I have always believed to be of the 6th or 7th 
century ; this group is certainly slightly more modern. The curious 
part of the matter is, that the Mendoet example is so \ ery much moie 
refined and perfect than that at Karli. The one seems the feeble 
effort of an expiring art ; the Javan example is as refined and elegant 
as anything in the best ages of Indian sculpture. The same remarks 
apply to the sacred tree under which the figure is seated. Like 
all the similar conventional trees at Boro Buddor, they are compli- 
cated and refined beyond any examples known in India. 

The great interest, however, of this little temple arises from the 
fact that it almost certainly succeeded immediately to Boro Buddor. 
If it is correct to assume A.D. 650-750 as the period during which 
that temple was erected, this one must have been built between a.d. 
760 and ajd. 800. It shows, too, a progress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay ; and it exhibits such pro- 
gress in mythology, that though there can be no doubt as to the purity 
of the Buddhism of Boro Buddor, anyone might fairly argue that this 
temple belonged either to that reli^on or to Hinduism. It is in fact 
one of those compromises that in India would be called Jaina ; in other 
words, one of those transitional examples of which we have many in 
Java, but the mint of which leaves such a gap in our history of 
architecture in India. 


Brambanam. 

At a distance of twenty miles south-east from Boro Buddor is a 
group of temples, marking the site of the old Hindu capital of the 
island, which are almost as interesting as that great temple itself. 
They are unfortunately much less known, or, at all events, have not 
been illustrated to anything like the same extent. They ai'o, how- 
ever, so much more ruined, that it may be owing to this tliat their 
details have not been so completely made out ; but from wliatever 
cause, we cannot speak of them with the same confidence as of Boro 
Buddor. 

The oldest group at Brambanam seems to be that known as Loro 
Jongram, consisting of six larger temples, enclosed in a wall, and sur- 
rounded by fourteen smaller cells.* They may be of the age of Beva 

* As ifflperfwt lepiesentatioa of this plate S8. 

BBulptnre wiU be found in the ‘ Journal * Sir 8. Baffletf ‘ History of Java,’ vol. 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. vi. ii. plate 32. 
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Kosuma, or of the beginning of the 9tli century, and possibly are not 
the earliest Hindu temples here, but till we hare more illustrations it 
is impossible to speak of this with confidence. 

The great interest of the place centres in a temple known as the 
Chandi Siwa, or, “ thousand temples,” which is, or was, when complete, 
only second to Boro Buddor in interest. The general character of the 
great temple will be understood from the annexed plan of a smaller 
one at the same place ("Woodcut No. 867). Both consist of a cent: a’ 

mple, surrounded by a iiinher 
of smaller detached cells. In 
this instance there are only 
sixteen such, each of which is 
supposed to have contained an 
image — Buddha — Jaina, or 
Saiva, according to the dedica- 
tion of the central cell. 

In the great temple the cen- 
tral cell measured 45 ft. each 
way, and with the four at- 
tached cells, one of which served 
as an entrance porch, it formed 
a cross 90 ft., each way, the 
whole being raised on a richly 
ornamented square base. This 
building is richly and elaborately ornamented with carving, but 
with a singular absence of figure-sculpture, which renders its dedi- 
cation not easy to be made out ; but the most remarkable feature 
of the whole group is the multitude of smaller temples which 
surround the central one, 238 in number. Immediately beyond 
the square terrace which supports the central temple stand twenty- 
eight of these — a square of eight on each side, counting the 
angular ones both ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 85 ft., is 
the second square, forty-four in number; between this and the next 
row is a wide space of above 80 ft., in which there are only six 
temples, two in the centre of the north and south faces, and one on 
each of the others. The two outer rows of temples are situated close 
to one another, back to back, and are 160 in number, and form a 
square, each face of which is about 525 ft. All these 238 temples are 
similar to one another, about 12 ft. square at the base, and 22 ft. high,' 



367. Small Temple at Brambanam. 
(Prom a Dra’wing at the India Ciffice.) 
No scale. 


^ The information here given is taken mistake arising, I believe, from the 
from Sir Stamford Baffles’ ‘History of scales in the original drawinsrs— now 
Java,’ second edition, vohii.p. 17, et segg. before me— being in Bheinland roods. 
His plans, however, do not quite agree which are not always converted into 
with the measurements in the text, a English feet. 
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all riohlv carved and oriiainented, and in eveiT one is a small square 
cell, in which was originally placed a cross-legged figui’e, probably of 
one of the Jaina saints, though the di*awings which have been hitherto 
j»ublished do not enable us to determine whom they represent— the 
draughtsmen not being aware of the distinction between Buddhist 
and Jaina images. 

When looked a little closely into, it is evident that the Chandi 
Siwa is neither more nor less than Boro Buddor taken to pieces, and 
spread out, with such modificiitions as were necessary to adapt it to 
that compromise between Buddhism and Brahmanism which we call 
Jaina. 

Instead of a central dagoba, with its seventy-two suboi-dinate ones, 
and its five procmion-paths, with their 486 niches containing figures 
of Buddha, we have here a central cell, with four subordinate ones, 
each containing no doubt similar images, and suiTOunding these 286 
cells, containing images arranged in five rows, with paths between, 
but not joined together with sculpture-bearing screens, as in the earlier 
examples, nor joined side by side with the sculpture on their fronts, 
or inside, as was invariably the case in similar temples in Grujerat of 
the same age. 

Sir Stamford Raffles states a.d, 1098 ^ for the completion of this 
temple wliich, from the internal evidence, I fancy cannot be far 
from the truth. It would, however, be extremely interesting if it 
could be fixed mth certainty, as these Javan monuments will probably 
be found to be the only means we have of bridging over the dark 
ages in India. Already we can see that Takht-i-Bahi, Boro Buddor, 
and Chandi Siwa form landmarks in a series extending over at least 
600 years, which we may hope some day to fill up, though the materials 
for it do not at present exist. We have not even correct drawings 
of the pickle-bottle-like cells of the Q-andhara monasteries, and tlioso 
at Chandi Siwa are so ruined, that it is difficult to make out their 
form. It seems, however, quite clear that they, with the domes and 
spires that crown the cells of the Boro Buddor fajade, form parts of 
one connected series. They are, in fact, merely developments of one 
form wliich, with a little information, it would be very easy to trace 
back to its original source. 

Trejs Aisno Serpent Temples. 

There is still another class of temples in Java which, when properly 
investigated, promises to throw great light on some vexed questions 
of Indian mythology and art. They are found principally in the 

^ ‘HistoryofJavia,’vol.ii.p. 85. Oraw- Rdenoe can be placed on his dates for 
ford makes it 1266 to 1296 ; but no con- buildings. 
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proviuces of Kediri and Malang, in the eastern pait of the island, 
and, from dates on some of them, seem to he among the most modern 
examples of Javan art, all hitherto known being dated in the ceiituiy 
preceding the overthrow of Majapahit in a.d. 1470. 

Four of these are described by Heer Briimund,^ but only one, so 
far as I know, that of Panataram in Kediri, has been photographed, 
and no plans or architectural details of any have yet been published. 
It is consequently diflBicult to speak with certainty regarding them, 
but they are too interesting to be passed over in silence. The annexed 
woodcut will convey some idea of that at Panataram, though neces- 
sarily on too small a scale to render all its details recognisable. G-ene- 
rally they may be described as three-storeyed pyramids, having a flat 
platform on the top, 'with a well-hole in its centre open to the sky. 
In this instance the lower platfoimi, so far as I can make out, is about 
100 ft. square, with a projection or bastion on each face, behind 
which the stairs leading to its summit are arranged, as in the great 
Ceylonese dagobas {cmte^ p. 190). From this a flight of sixteen steps 
leads direct to the platform of the second, and a similar flight to that 
of the third storey. The basement here is ornamented with numerous 
bas-reliefs on panels, representing subjects, taken principally from the 
‘Eamayana,’ but many also from local legends. Each of these is 
separated from that next it, by a panel, with a circular medallion, con- 
taining a conventional animal, or a foliaged ornament. The bas-reliefs 
of the second storey are better executed, and, from their extent, more 
interesting ; their subjects, however, seem to be all taken from local 
legends not yet identified. The third is ornamented by panels, with 
winged figures, giiffons, Garudas, and flying monsters, more spirited 
and better executed than any similar figures are in any examples of 
Hindu art I am acquainted 'with. 

According to Heer Brumund, the temple of Toempang is quite 
equal to this. “ It is,” he says, “ the most beautiful in Melang. It 
leaves those of ,Singa Sari far behind, and may be called the Boro 
Buddor of ' Melang.” ^ TJnfortuna|tely we have nothing but verbal 
descriptions of these temples, and of those on the mountain of Sangra- 
ham, so it is impossible to feel quite sure about their arrangement, or 
appearance ; but as those who have seen them, all describe them as 
similar, we must be content with this assurance till some photographer 
visits the place, or, what would be better, till some one goes there 
who is capable of making a plan and drawing and a few architec- 
tural details. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of these terraced temples is that 
all have a well-hole in the centre of their upper platform, extending 
apparently to their basement. Sometimes it appears to be square, at 


‘ Boto Boeddoer/ p. 4S3. ^ * VerhaudeliDgen,’ &o., vol. xxxiii. p. 222. 
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Others circiilarj and enlarging as it descends, being 7 ft. or 10 ft. wide 
at top. 

Both Heer Bmmiind and Dr, Leemans expend a considerable 
amount of ingenuity in trying to explain the mystery of these well- 
temples.^ Both assume that the wells were covered with pavilions 
or cell-temples (Kamer tempels), but without any wan*ant, so far as 
I can make out. At Panataram, for instance, the parapet of the 
ai»y>er terrace is a frail structure, that any man with a crowbar might 
destroy in a morning, or any earthquake would certainly shake down ; 
yet neither it nor a single stone elsewhere in this temple has been 
displaced; but of this central pavihon not one vestige now remains, 
either in situ or strewn around. Besides tins, a temple without a floor, 
and with nothing inside but a fadlis descensus of 20 ft. or 30 ft., and 
no means revocare gradum^ does not seem likely to have been popular 
either uitli priests or people, and in fact no form of worship can be 
suggested that would be suitable to them. Neither here nor else- 
where does there seem anything to controvert the theory that these 
wells were always open to the upper air. 

The only suggestion that occum to me as at all likely to meet 
the case is that they were Tree-temples ; that a sacred tree was 
planted in these well-holes, either on the virgin soil, or that they 
were wholly or partially filled with earth and the tree planted in 
them. The Bo-tree at Buddh Gaya is planted on a terrace, and 
raised 30 ft. above the plain, ascended on one side by steps ; but no 
excavations have been made, or at least published, which would 
show whether or not there were three storeys on the three other 
sides. The Naha Vihara at Ceylon, or the temple of the Bo-tree, 
is, in reality, just such a temple as that at Panataram. It is ap- 
X)arently in five — ^practically, in three — storeys, with the tree planted 
in a well-hole on its summit. We have, unfortunately, no plan of 
it or of the Javan temples ; but if any one will read Captain 
Chapman’s description of the Maha Tihara,^ and compare it with 
Heer Brumund’s of temples in Malang and Kediri, abstracted by 
T)r. Leemans,® I do not think he can fail to see the resemblance. 
No plan has yet been made of the Ceylonese vihara, and such photo- 
grajihs as exist have been taken with no higher aim than to make 
pretty pictures ; so that it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
correct notions as to its form. Meanwhile the following woodcut 
(No. 369), copied literally from one in Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
book, will convey an idea of its general appearance. The structiue 
is wiiolly in brick, and its ornamentation was consequently painted 


* ‘ Boro Boeddoer/ p. 439. ‘Verhande- 
lingen/ vol. xxxiii. p. 222. 

® ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 


ciety/ vol. xiii. p. 166. 

* ‘ Boio Boeddoer/ pp. 433-439. 
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on plaster, which has wholly^ disappeared, so that no means of 
comparison exist between the two modes of decoration. With regard 
to the Javanese sculptures on these temples, it is safe to assert 
that not one of them shows any trace of Buddhism — none even that 



could be called Jainism — ^nor any trace of the Hindu religion as now 
known to us. We are, for instance, perfectly familiar with the Hindu 
Pantheon, as illustrated by the sculptures of the nearly contemporary 
temple of HuDabid p. 402) ; but not a trace of these gods or 
goddesses, nor of any of the myths there pourtrayed, is to be found 
in these well-temples. Whatever they are, they belong .to a religion 
different from any whose temples we have hitherto met with in this 
volume, but one whose myths pervade the whole story of Indian 
mythology. The worship of trees seems to have been taken up in 
succession by the Buddhists, Jainas, and Yaishnavas, but may be 
earlier than either, and may, in like manner, have survived all three. 

In India, at the present day, there is nothing so common as to 
see in the villages of Bengal little three-storeyed pyramids of mud 
— exact models of these Javan temples — on the top of wdiicli is 
planted the Tolsi slirab, the sacred plant of the Yaishnavas {Ocymum 
acmetum^ or Sweet Basil), which succeeded the Fkm religiosa in the 
affections of the Hindus. Frequently, however, this emblem is planted 
in vases, or little models of ordinary temples, the top of which is 
hollowed out for the purpose. Numbers of these exist also in Java ; 
but no one — at least in recent times — having visited the island who 
was familiar with the ordinary domestic religion of the Hindus, the 

* This is by no means so certain ; bnt tiU some on© capable of observiog visits the 
place, we must assume ii » 
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Dutch antiquarians have mistaken every model of a dagoba— of which 
thousands exist in India — and described it as a lingam, and every 
Tulsi vase as a Yoni. In most cases they are neither the one nor the 
other. Even this mistake, however, is instructive, as it shows how 
much of their emblems, at least, these religions interchanged in the 
ages of toleration. They are distinct enough now, but before a.d. 750 
it is difficult to draw a line anywhere. 

At Panataram there is another temple, which, if any one in the 
island is entitled to be called a Sei’pent temple, certainly merits 
that appellation. The Batavian Society liave devoted twenty-two 
photographs to the illustration of its sculptures, but have given no 
plan and not one syllable of description. There is not even a general 
view from which its outline might be gathered, and no figure is 
introduced from which a scale might be guessed. Its date appears 
to be A.D. 1416. The figures, however, from which this is inferred are 
not on the temple itself but on a bath or tank attached to it, though, 
from the character of its sculptures, it is almost certainly coeval. 

The reason why it is called a Serpent temple is, that the whole of 
the basement-moulding is made up of eight great serpents, two on 
each face, whose upraised heads in the centre form the side pieces of 
the steps that lead up to the central building, whatever that was. 
These serpents are not, however, our familiar seven-headed Xagas 
that we meet ^vith everywhere in India and Cambodia, but more like 
the fierce crested serpents of Central America. The seven-headed 
serpent does occur very frequently among the sculptures at Boro 
Buddor — ^never independently, however, nor as an object to be wor- 
shipped, but as adorning the heads of a Naga people who come to 
worship Buddha or to take a part in the various scenes represented 
there. Even then they are very unlike the Indian Naga, whose hood 
is unmistakably that of an expanded cobra. Those at Boro Buddor 
and Panataram are crested snakes, like that represented in the Japanese 
woodcut in ^ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ page 56. 

The sculptures on these monuments are not of a religious or 
mythological character, but either historical or don^estic. What they 
represent may easily be ascertained, for above each scene is a short 
descriptive inscription, quite perfect, and in a character so modem 
that I fancy any scholar on the spot might easily read them. It, 
probably, has been done, but our good friends the Dutch are never in 
a hurry, and we must, consequently, wait. 

Meanwhile it is curious to observe that we know of only two 
monument in our whole history which are so treated, and these the 
earliest and the last of the great school : ^ that at Bharhut, so often 
alluded to above, erected two centuries before Christ ; and this one, 


Not however, of the more modem class of temples, inasmuch as when John 
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erected in the 15th centuiy, whQe the struggle with the Mahomedan 
religion was gathering around it that strength, which, within half a 
century from that time, finally extinguished the faith to which it 
belonged. 

There is one other temple of this class at a place called Matjan- 
pontih, regardiug which some more information would be interesting. 
It is described by Heer Brumund as partly of brick, partly of stone, 
but singularly rich in ornamentation. ^‘The sub-basement,” he says, 
is composed of a tortoise and two serpents ; the heads of these three 
animals unite on the ^vest face and form the entrance.” ^ 

This and many others of the description are nearly unintelli- 
gible without illustrations, but many of them seem to point to a class 
of Serpent temples, which, if better known, might throw considerable 
light on the mystery that still shrouds that form of faith in India. 

DjEiNa Plateau. 

On an elevated plateau, near the centre of the island, on the back 
of Mount Prahu, there exists a group of some five or six small temples. 
They are not remarkable either for the * size or the beauty of their 
details, when compared with those of the buildings we have just been 
describing ; but they are interesting to the Indian anticjuary, because 
they are Indian temples pure and simple and dedicated to Indian 
gods. So far, we feel at home again ; but what these temples tell 
us further is, that if Java got her Buddhism from Gujerat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from Telingana and the 
mouths of the Kistnah. These Djeing temples do not show a trace of 
the curved-lined sikras of Orissa or of the Indo-Aryan stylo. Had the 
Hindus gone to Java from the valley of the Gauges, it is almost im- 
possible they should not have carried with them some examples of 
this favourite form. It is found in Burmah and Siam, but no trace 
of it is found anywhere in Java. 

Nor are these temples Dravidian in any proper sense of the word. 
They are in storeys, but not with cells, nor any reminiscences of sxich ; 
but they are Ohalukyan, in a clear and direct meaning of the term. 

“ The building most like these Javan temples illustrated in the preceding 
pages is that at Buchropully (Woodcut No. 216), which would pass 

Orawfard visited Ava in 1826, lie de- nearly idontioal the descriptions ave 
scribes (p. 162, 2nd ed.) his visit to a with those which might be written over 
temple just finished by the reigning any Buddhist series. All the scenes 
monarch, which was adorned with a there depicted are not perhaps to be 
^ries of paintings on plaster represent- found at Bharhut or Sanohi, but all are 
ing scenes from the life of Buddha., at Amravati, and in the GandUara mo- 
JBach of these had a legend in the nasteries, or are to bo found among the 
modem Burmese character written over sculptures at Boro Buddor. 
it ; and it is cozious to observe how * ‘ Boro B )eddoer/ p. 433. 

2 0 2 



ithoufc remark in Java if deprived of its portico. It, however, like 
11 the Ohalukyaii temples we know of in India, especially in the 
rizam’s territory, is subsequent to the 10th century. Most of them 
elong to the 1:3 th century, and pillars may probably have been 
3SS frequently used at the time of Deva Kosuma’s visit in A.n, 816. 
Je this as it may, it is a remarkable fact that there is not a single 
ullar in Java: at least no book I have had access to, no drawing, 
nd no photograph gives a hint of the existence of even one pillar in 
he island. When we think of the thousands that were employed by 
he Dravidians in the south of India, and the Jains in the north-west, 
t is curious they escaped being introduced here. The early style of 
)rissa, as mentioned above, is nearly astylar ; but in Java this is 
ibsolntely so, and, so far as I know, is the only important style in 
ihe world of which this can be predicated. What is not so curious, 
xit is also interesting, is, that there is not a tme arch in the whole 
sland. In the j^revious pages, the Hindu horror of an arch has often 
jeen alluded to ; but then they frequently got out of the difficulty 
oy the use of wood or iron. There is no trace of the use of these 
materials in the island, and no peculiarly Javan feature can be traced 
to a wooden original. All is in stone, but without either the pillam 
or the arches which make up nine-tenths of the constructive expe- 
dients of the mediaeval architects, and figiu^e so lai*gely in all the 
western styles of architectural art. 

It may also be mentioned here, while describing the negative 
characteristics of Javan art, that no mortar is ever used as a cement 
in these temples. It is not that they were ignorant of the use of lime, 
for many of their buildings are plastered and painted on the plaster, 
but it was never employed to give strength to construction. It is owing 
to this that so many of their buildings are in so ruinous a state. In 
an island where earthquakes are frequent, a very little shake reduces 
a tall temple to a forailess heap in a few seconds. If cemented, they 
might have been cracked, but not so utterly ruined as they now' are.^ 

Be this as it may, the Javan style of architecture is probably the 
only one of which it can he said that it reached a liigh degree of 
perfection without using either pillars, or arches, or mortar in any of 
its buildings. 

SXJKU. 

At a place called Suku, not far from Mount Lawn near the centre 
iof the island, there is a group of temples, wliich, when properly illus- 
trated, promises to be of great importance to the history of architecture 
in Java.’* They are among the most modern examples of the style, 

« Ool. Yule’s visit to Java, ‘Journal of * Sir S. Baffles’ ‘History of Java,* 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1861-1862, plates 31 and 61, vol. xL p. 49, et 6eqq, 
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haying dates upon them of a.d. 1435 and a,d. 1440,^ or less than forty 
years before the destruction of Majapahit and the abolition of the 
Hindu religion of Java. So far as can be made out, they are coarser 
and more vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto described, 
and belonged to a degraded form of the Vaishnava religion. Garuda is 
the most prominent figure among the sculptures ; but there is also 
the tortoise, the boar, and other figures that belong to that religion. 
The sculptures, too, are said, many of them, to be indecent, which is 
only too characteristic a feature of Vishnuism.^ 

The most interesting featm*e connected with the remains at Suku, 
as well as of all the later buildings in Java, is their extraordinary 
likeness to the contemporary edifices in Yucatan, and Mexico. It may 
be only accidental, but it is unmistakable. No one, probably, who is at 
all familiar with the remains found in the two provinces, can fail to 
observe it, though no one has yet suggested any hypothesis to account 
for it. When we look at the vast expanse of ocean that stretches 
between Java and Central America, it seems impossible to conceive 
that any migration can have taken place eastward — say after the 
10th century — ^that could have influenced the arts of the Americans ; 
or, if it had taken place, that the Javans would not have taught them 
the use of alphabetical writing, and of many arts they cultivated, 
but of which the Americans were ignorant when discovered by the 
Spaniards. It seems equally improbable or impossible that any 
colonists from America could have planted themselves in Java so as 
to influence the arts of the people. But there is a third supposition 
that may be possible, and, if so, may account for the observed facts. 
It is possible that the building races of Central America are of the 
same femily as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island belong to the 
same stock,® and, if this is so, it is evident that distance is no bar 
to the connexion. If this hypothesis may be admitted, the history 
of the coimexion would be this : — ^The Javans were first taught to 
build monumental edifices by immigrants from India, and we know 
that their first were their finest and also the most purely Indian. 
During the next five centuries (a.d. 650-1150) we can watch the 
Indian influence dying out ; and during the next three (a.d. 1150- 

* Ora-wftufd,* Diet Indian Aiohipelago,* sculptures, which arc indistinguibhahle 

«>c«. from those of Easter Island. Crawfurd 

* Both Sir S Baffles and Crawford seem and other ethnologists do not seem to 

to be mistalcmi in ascribing them to the feel the least difficulty in extending the 
Saivites ; they seem to have been misled Malay race from Easter Island to Moda- 
by the appearance of a Phallus, but gasoar; and if ibis is so, it diminishes 
there is no lingam. the improbabilities of another nearly 

* In the first three volumes of the allied family, extending through the 
photographs publidied by the Batavian Pacific Islands from Java to the Ameri* 
Society are numerous examples of rude can continent. 
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145(.») a native local style developing itself, which resulted at last 
in the quasi-American examples at Panataram and Suku, It may 
have been that it was the blood and the old faith and feelings of 
these two long dissevered branches of one original race that came 
again to the sm’face, and produced like effects in far distant lands. 
If this or something like it were not the cause of the similarity, it 
must have been accidental, and, if so, is almost the only instance 
of its class known to exist anywhere ; and, strangely enough, the only 
other example that occurs is in respect to the likeness that is unmis- 
takable between certain Peruvian buildings and the Pelasgic remains 
of Italy and Greece. These, however, are even more remote in date 
and locality, so the subject must remain in its present uncertainty 
till some fresh discovery throws new light upon it. 

This, however, is not the place, even if space were available, to 
attempt to investigate and settle such questions ; but it is well to 
broach them even here, for, unless attention is directed to the subject, 
the phsenomena are not observed with that intelligent care which is 
indispensable for the elucidation of so difficult a problem. 

The above is, it must be confessed, only a meagre outline of what 
might be made one of the most interesting and important chapters 
in the History of Indian Architecture. To do it justice, however, 
it would require at least 100 illustrations and 200 pages of text, 
wliich would swell this work beyond the dimensions within which it 
seems at present expedient to restrict it. Even, however, were it 
determined to attempt this, the materials do not exist in Europe for 
performing it in a satisfactory manner. We know all we want, or 
are ever likely to know, about Boro Buddor and one or two other 
monuments, but with regard to most of the others our information is 
most fragmentary, and in respect to some, absolutely deficient. Any 
qualified person might, by a six months’ tour in the island, so co- 
ordinate all this as to supply the deficiencies to such an extent as to 
be able to write a full and satisfactory History of Architecture in Java. 
But it is not probable that the necessary information for this purpose 
will be available in Europe for some years to come, and it may be 
many — very many — ^unless the work is undertaken on a more sys- 
tematic plan than has liitherto been the case. Both in this island 
and in Ceylon the intentions have been good, but the performance 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. The Dutch have, however, far 
outstripped our colonial authorities, not only in the care of their 
monuments, but in the extent to which they have published them. 
It is only to be hoped that a wholesome rivalry will, before long, 
render the architectural productions of both islands available for the 
purposes of scientific research. 
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Iotrobuctoey. 

SiYCE the exhiimation of the buried cities of Assyria by Mons. Botta 
and Mr. Layard nothing has occurred so startling, or which has 
thrown so much light on Eastern art, as the discovery of the ruined 
cities of Cambodia. Historically, they are infinitely less important 
to us than the ruins of Nimroud and Nineveh; but, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, they are more astonishing ; and, for the eluci- 
dation of certain Indian problems, it seems impossible to overrate 
their importance. 

The first European who visited these ruins in modem times was 
M. Mouhot, a French naturalist, who devoted the last four years of his 
life ( 1858 - 1861 ) to the exploration of the valleys of the Mekong and 
Menam rivers. Though the primary object of his travels was to 
investigate the natural productions of the country, he seems to have 
been so struck with the ruins of Ongoor Wat that he not only sketched 
and made plans of them, but wrote descriptions of all the principal 
buildings. Unfortunately for science and art he never returned to 
Europe, being struck down by fever while prosecuting his researches 
in the northern part of the country ; and, though his notes have been 
published both in this country^ and in France, they were not pre- 
pared for publication by himself, and want the explanatory touches 
which only an author can give to his own work. Though his melan- 
choly death prevented M. Mouhot from obtaining all the credit he was 
entitled to for his discovery, it has borne rich fruit as far as the 
public are concerned. 

The next person who visited these ruins was the very learned 
Dr. Adolph Bastian;^ who has written a most recondite but most 
unsatisfactory work on the Indo-Chinese nations, in five volumes. 

^ *Tra\nels in Indo-China, Cambodia, * ‘Die VSlfcer der Oestlicbeu Asien/ 
and Laos,’ by Henri Mouhot. 2 vols. von Dr, A. Bastian. Leipzig, 3866. 

8vo. Murray, 1864. 
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He has also bitten an account of the ruins in the ‘Journal of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society’ (VoL xxxv.), and four papers in the 
‘ Ausland ’ (Nos. 47-50). It is impossible to find out from all these 
whether Dr. Basfcian has satisfied liimself who built these temples, 
what their age is, or to what worship they are dedicated. If he does 
know anything about these matters, he has carefully concealed it from 
the uninitiated, under a confused mass of undigested learning that it 
is impossible to fathom. 

His visit to these ruins was followed by that of 3Ir. J. Thomson, 
a professional ])hotographer at Singapore, who, at considerable expense 
and risk, carried his photogmphic apparatus to the spot, and brought 
away a plan of the great temple of Nakhon Wat, ^^’ith some thirty 
photographs of it, besides views of other places in the neighbourhood. 

Since that time the French have sent two thoroughly well equipped 
expeditions to the place : the first under a Captain Doudart de la Gree 
in 1806, the second in 1873. As the main object of the first was the 
exploration of the Mekong river, they were able to devote only a por- 
tion of their time to antiquarian researches, and the unfortunate death 
of their chief on the frontiers of China prevented his ever working out 
his results to 'the extent he no doubt would have done had he lived to 
return home. They were, however, published as he left them, by 
Lieutenant J. Gamier, the second in command of the expedition, with 
notes and additions of his own.^ 

As they, however, could not complete the investigation, a second 
expedition was fitted out, under Captain Delaporte, who had taken 
part ill the previous expedition. 

They returned to France in 1874, bringing with them not only 
detailed plans of most of the temples, but copies of nearly aU the 
inscriptions they could find, and a large collection of antiquities and 
casts. The latter are now arranged in the Chateau of Oompiegne, 
and accessible to the public. The drawings and inscriptions are in 
course of publication, and, when available, they will supply materials 
from which we may reason with confidence, not only as to the arts 
but as to the history of this wonderful people.® At present we are 


^ ‘ Voyage d^ExpIoration eu Iiido- 
Chine,* 2 vols. quarto and foiio, Atlas of 
plates. Paris, 1873. 

^ Few things are moie humiliating to 
an Englishman than to compare the in- 
telligent intert*st and liberality the 
French display in these researches, con- 
trasted with the stolid indiffeienoe and 
parsimony of the English in like matters. 
Had we exercised a tithe of the energy 
and intelligence in the investigation of 
Indian antiquities or history, during the 


100 years we have possessed the country, 
that the French displayed in Egypt 
during their short occupation of the 
valley of the Nile, or now in Cambodia, 
which they do not possess at all, we 
sbonld long ago have known all that 
can be known regarding that country. 
Something, it is true, has been done of 
late years to make up for past neglect. 
General Cunningham’s appointment to 
the post of Archaeological Surveyor of 
India, and that of Mr. Burgess to a 
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hardly in a position to do so. TThat has hitherto been collected has 
been got together in too fragmentary a manner, and it has not yet 
gone through the sifting process which is indispensable before it is 
possible to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Ill addition to these sources of information there is a most inte- 
resting account, written by a Chinese traveller, who spent two years 
in the country when the kingdom was in its most flourishing state, 
between the years 1295-97. He was a Buddhist, and, like his pre- 
decessors in India, Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, sees things a little 
too much through Buddhist spectacles ; but, with this slight defect, 
nothing can be more graphic than his account of the country and the 
people.^ 

There are also two papers, by Col. James Low, in the ‘Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ (Tol. xvii.), which are replete with 
traditional information extracted from Siamese books. 

The first assertion in the traditions of the Cambodians, as gathered 
by Dr. Bastian, is sufficiently startling. “ In the country of Rome or 
Romaveisei, not far from Takkhasinla (Taxila), reigned a great and 
wise king. His son, the Vice King — ^Phra Thong by name— having 
done wrong, was banished, and, after many adventures, settled in 
Cambodia,” The time is not indicated, but we gather from the 
context that it must have been about the 4th century. It may, at 
first sight, look like catching at a nominal similarity, but the troubles 
which took place in Kashmir in the reign of Tungina, and generally 
in western India about the year Sid, look so like what is recorded 
further east, that, at present, that seems the most probable date for the 
migration, assuming it to have taken place. Many would be inclined 
to doubt the possibility of any communication between the two coun- 
tries ; but it must be borne in mind, that the country around Taxila 
in ancient times was called Camboja ; that it was the head-quarters 
of Serpent-worship; that the architecture of Kashmir bears very 
considerable resemblance to that of Cambodia ; while there is a general 
consent that the Cambodians came from India. If this were so, it 
seems certain that it was not from the east coast that they migrated. 
As pointed out above, the Indians who introduced Buddhism and 
Buddhist architecture into Java went there from Gujerat or the 
countries on the west coast. This hardly seems doubtful, and there is 

Biinilar office in the Bombay Presidency, j while much that was most important fop 
m steps in the right direction, which, tlie purpose has perished, and no record 
if peiseTored in, may lead to moi^t satis- of it now remains, 
factory results. Many years must, how- ^ The work is translated in extenso in 
^er, elapse before the good work can be Abel Remnsat’s ‘ Nouveaux Melanges 
brought up to the position in which it Asiatiques/ vol. i. p. 78, et seqq 
ought to have been long ago, and mean- * Bastian, he dt, vol. i. p. 893. 
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no greater improbability of a migration from the Indus to Cambodia 
than of one from Gujerat to Java. 

Ceylon was always addicted to Snake-worship, and may have 
formed a half-way house. On the other hand, it is by no means 
improbable that the communication may have taken place behind the 
Himalayas ; in fact, that the religion of the two countries was 
derived from some common centre in Northern Asia. 

All this \nll require careful elaboration hereafter, in some place 
where it can be more fully treated than is possible here. All that is 
wanted now is to insist on the fact that there must have been a 
connexion between the two countries, and that the traditions of 
Cambodia point to Taxila as their parent seat. 

For six centmies from this time we have nothing but stories of 
dragon-kings and their beautiful but troublesome daughters ; of the 
tmasimes and relics they guarded ; and of the spells and enchantments 
which were had recourse to to vanquish and rob them. All this is 
common to all the nations between Cambodia and the Xorth Cape of 
Norway, but does not concern us here. 

At last we come to a fact. “ In the year 957 Inthapathapuri was 
founded by King Pathummasurivong.” ^ In the same manner as the 
name of the old capital of Siam was the mispronunciation of Ayodhya, 
so this is only the Cambodian way of spelling Indraprastha, or the 
old Delhi of the ‘ Mahabharata,’ 

Leaping over the intermediate space from this initial date we have 
a final one in the conquest of the country by the Siamese (a.d. 1351- 
1374), after which time the old capital was deserted, and no more 
temples were erected there. Our architectural history is thus con- 
fined to the four centuries which elapsed between 951 and 1357. For 
the first three of these, at least, Nakhon® Thom — ^the Great City — 
was the capital. About the middle, however, of the 13th century, the 
king was aflBicted with leprosy “because he had forsaken the Snake- 
worship of his forefathers,” and taken to the Brahmanioal or Buddhist 
heresy, it is not quite clear which ; and the capital was then trans- 
ferred to a site some fifteen miles further east, and a city built, known 
as Paten ta Plirohm (the City of Brahma ?). 

Meanwhile we have at least three centuries during which Naga- 
worship prevailed — giving rise to the erection of a series of temples as 
large and as richly ornamented as any to be found in any other part 
of the world. The last of these — ^that known as Nakhon Wat — ^was, 
if not the greatest, at least the best from an architectural point of 
view, and is the only one of which we have at present sufficient 
information to speak with confidence. 

^ Bastian, vol. i. p. 429. oiation of the Indian Nagara, Nuggar. 

^ Nakhon is only the Siamese prouun- Thom means great.** 
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From the little we know of the others it does not seem that there 
would be any difficulty in arranging them all in a chronological series, 
from the gradations of style they exhibit ; nor of ascertaining their 
dates, since they are covered with inscriptions in a character that could 
be read without serious trouble ; and these probably contain the names 
of the kings, which would enable this to be done, approximativelv at 
least, even if there should be no dates. 

The buildings of Paten ta Phrohm (the Brahmanical) are of a much 
more varied but less perfect style. They seem, from the descriptions 
of M. Mouhot and Dr. Bastian, to be Buddliist, Jaina, or Hindu, or all 
these styles mixed up together as in Java. In fact, they seem very 
much to resemble the buildings in that island, and their date is about 
the same, omitting only the Buddhist series, which does not seem 
to occur here ; but, as no detailed drawings or good photographs, 
of them have yet been published, there is very little to be said about 
them now. For the present our attention must be principally con- 
fined to the city of Ongcor— or Ongou, as it is popularly named, 
but more correctly known as Nakhon Thom— the great city — ^.ind 
especially to the suburban monastery of Nakhon Wat. 

It is now not difficult to point out the situation of this city, as 
the lake near which it is situated and the hills that approach it have 
generally now found their way into most atlases. Generally it may 
be said that about half-way between the great rivers of Siam and 
Cambodia is a lake, the Tali Sab, about 120 miles long, and varjing 
in width from 80 to 60. In the dry weather its average depth is only 
4 ft., but in the rains it is fed by the Mekong, of which it is a l)ack- 
water, and rises 80 ft. or 40 ft, more, so that it is easily navigal)le for 
large boats. At a little distance from the northern shore of this lake, 
in 108® 50* East longitude and 18° 30' North latitude, the ruins are to 
be found, situated in a great plain extending some fifty miles in width 
between the lake and the lulls on its northern boundary,^ 


Temple of Nakhon Wat. 

The temple of Nakhon Wat, literally “ the temple of the city,” or 
“ of the capital,” as it is now called by the Siamese, is situated in a 
sandy plain, about four miles to the southward of the city of Ongcor 
itself, and between it and the lake Tali Sab. As will be seen from 
the small plan (figure 2, Woodcut No. 870) it is almost an exact 
square, and measures nearly an English mile each way. The miWei 


^ The French have navigated the lake in Monhofs ‘ Travels ; * but the best are 
in a large steamer, and published detailed those which are found in the Atlas of 
charts of the river. Maps are also found Lieut. Gkirnier^s work above referred to. 



370. Plan of Temple of Nakhon Wat. (Prom a Surrey by Mr. OT. ThomBon.) Soale 165 ft. to 1 inf. 
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•enclosure of the temple measures 1080 yards by 1100, and is sur- 
rounded by a moat or ditch 230 yards wide. The moat is crossed on 
the west by a splendid causeway, adorned by pillars on either side. 
This leads to the great gateway, not unlike the gopura of a Dravidiau 
temple, five storeys in height, but extended by lateral galleries and 
towers to a fa 9 ade more than 600 ft. in extent. Within this a second 
raised causeway, 370 yards long, leads to a cruciform platform in 
front of the temple (shown in figm-e 1, Woodcut No. 370). On either 
side of this, about half-way down, is a detached temple, which any- 
where else w'ould be considered of importance, but here may be passed 
over. 

The general plan of the temple will be understood from the 
woodcut (No. 370). It consists of three enclosures, one within the 
other, each raised from 15 ft. to 20 ft. above the level of that outside 
it, so as to give the whole a pyramidal form. The outer enclosure 
measures 570 ft. by 650 ft., and covem, therefore, about 370,000 sq. ft. 
The great temple at Kamao (Thebes) covers 430,000 sq. ft. There 
are three portals, adorned with towers on each face, and on either 
side of these are open galleries or verandahs, which, with their bas- 
reliefs, are probably the most remarkable features of this temple. 
Their external appearance will be understood from the Woodcut 
No. 373 ; that of the interior from Woodcut No. 374 ; though 
these illustrations are on too small a scale to do justice to their 
magnificence. 

Its appearance in elevation may be gathered from Woodcut No. 
571, which shows it to be a pyramid more than 600 ft. in breadth 
across its shortest width north and south, and rising to 180 ft. at the 
•suimnit of the central tower. It is, consequently, both larger and 
higher than Boro Buddor, and notwithstanding the extraordinary ela- 
boration of that temple it is probably surpassed by this one, both in the 
•extent of its ornamentation as well as in the delicacy of its carvings. 
There may have been as much, or nearly as much, labour bestowed on 
the colonnades at Bamisseram as on this temple ; but otherwise the 
Indian example cannot compare with either of these two. It has 
literally no outline, and practically no design ; while both Nakhon 
Wat and Boro Buddor are as remarkable for their architectural 
designs ££ for their sculptural decorations. 

The mechanical arrangements of the galleries or colonnades above 
referred to are as perfect as their artistic design. These will he under- 
stood from the diagram, Woodcut No. 372. On one side is a solid wall 
of the most exquisite masonry, supporting the' inner terrace of the 
temple. It is built of large stones without cement, and so beautifully 
fitted that it is detect the joints between two stones. At 

a distance of 10 ft«?!^* in. in f]ront of this stands a range of square 
piers, very much ini the proportion of the Eoman Doric order, with 
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capitals also similar to the classical examples, but more ornamented* 



These pillars have no 
bases, but on each face 
is carved a figure of a 
devotee or worshipper, 
surmounted by a canopy 
of incised ornament, 
which is also carried 
along the edge of the 
shafts. The pillars cany 
an architrave and a deep 
frieze, which, in the 
miier part of the temple, 
is ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of the most ela- 
borate character, and 
above this is a cornice 
of very classical outline. 
Above the cornices is a 
pointed arch, not formed 
with voussoim, but of 
stones projecting* one 
beyond the other, as 
with the old Pelasgi 
and the Indians to the 
present day. This is 
quite plain, and was 
probably originally in- 
tended to be hidden by 
a wooden ceiling, as 
indicated in the dia- 
gram ; at least, Mr. 
Thomson discovered the 
mortises which were 
intended to secure some 
such adornment, and 
in one place the re- 
mains of a teak -wood 
ceiling beautifully and 
elaborately carved. 

Outside this gallery, 
as shown in the Wood- 
cuts Nos. 372, 373, 
is a second, supported 
by shorter pillars, with 
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both base and capital. This outer range supports what may be called 
a tie-beam, the one end of which is 
inserted into the inner column just 
below the capital. So beautifully, how- 
ever, is this fitted that M. Mouhot as- 
serts the inner columns are monoliths, 
and, like the other joints of the masomy, 
the junction cannot be detected even in 
the photograph unless pointed out. The 
beauty of this an*angement will at once 
strike anyone who knows how difBoult 
it is to keep *the sun out and let in the 
light and air, so indispensable in that 
climate. The British have tried to 
effect it in India for 100 years, but 

never hit on anything either so artistic 372. Diagram section of corridor, 
or convenient as this. It is, in fact, the wat. 




STS, T^woftxt«torrfirakhmW.t. (From a Photograph by Mr. J. Tbaowon,) 
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solution of a problem over which we might have puzzled for centuries, 
but which the Cambodians resolved instinctively. The exterior cor- 
nice here, as throughout the temple, is composed of infinite repetitions 
of the seven-headed snake. 

The most wonderful parts, however, of these colonnades of Nakhon 
TTat, are the sculptures that adorn their walls, rather than the archi- 
tecture that shelters them. These are distributed in eight compart- 



374. View of Interior of Corridor, Hathon Wat. (From a Photograph by Mr. J. Thomson.) 


ments, one on each side of the four central groups of entrances, mea- 
suring each from 260 ft. to 300 ft. in length, with a height of about 
Oi ft. Their aggregate length is thus at least 2000 ft., and assuming 
the parts photographed to be a fair average, the number of men and 
animals represented extends from 18,000 to 20,000. The relief is 
so low that in the photograph it looks at first sight as if incised 
— intagliato — ^like the Egyptian sculptures ; but this is not the case. 
Generally speaking, these reliefs represent battle-scenes of the most 
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animated description, taken from the ‘ Ramayana,’ or ‘ Mahabharata,’ 
which the immigrants either brought with them, or, as the Siamese 
annals say, received from India in the '4th or 5th century. These, 
Pathammasurivong, the founder of the city, caused to be translated 
into Cambodian, with considerable variations, and here they are sculp- 
tured almost in extenso?- 

One bas-relief, however, is occupied by a different subject — popu- 
larly supposed to represent heaven, eaith, and hell. Above is a 
procession so closely resembling those in Egyptian temples as to be 
startling. The king is borne in a palanquin very like those seen in 
the sculptures on the banks of the Nile, and accompanied by standards 
and emblems which go far to complete the illusion. In the middle 
row sits a judge, with a numerous body of assessors, and the con- 
demned are thrown down to a lower region, where they are repre- 
sented as tortured in aU the modes which Eastern ingenuity has 
devised. It is not clear, however, that this is a theological hell ; it 
seems more probable that it represents the mode in which the Indian 
immigrants “ improved ” the natives. One subject alone can be called 
mythological, and it wears an old familiar face ; it represents the 
second Avatar of Tishnu, the world-supporting tortoise, and the 
churning of the ocean with the great snake Naga. No legend in 
Hindu mythology could be more appropriate for a snake-temple ; but, 
notwithstanding this, it is out of place, and I cannot helj) fancying 
that it was his choice of this subject that gave rise to the tradition 
that the king was afflicted with leprosy because he had deserted the 
faith of his forefathers. This relief is evidently the last atfcemiited, 
and stdl remains unfinished. 

The only other temples that I am aware of where sculpture is used 
in anything like the same profusion are those at Boro Buddor in Java 
and that at HnUabid, described above, page 401. la the Indian 
example, however, the principles on which it is employed arc 
diametrically opposed to those in vogue in Cambodia. There all the 
sculptures are in high relief, many of the figures standing free, and 
all are essential parts of the architecture — are, in fact, the architecture 
itself. Here, however, the two arts are kept quite distinct and 
independent, each mutually aiding the other, but each ixjrfect by 
itself, and separate in its aim. The Gothic architects attempted to 
incorporate their sculpture with the architeotm’e in the same manner 
as the Indian architects. The Greeks, on the contrary, kept them 
distinct ; they provided a plain wall outside the oella of the temple 
for their paintings and sculpture, and protected ifc by screens of 
columns precisely as the Cambodians did ; and it is difficult to say 
which was the best principle. A critic imbued wioh the feelings of 
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^ Bastian, vol. i p. 402. 
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mediseval art would side with the Indians ; but if the Greeks were 
correct in their principle, so certainly were the Cambodians. 

Leaving these outer peristyles for the present, and entering by 
the west door, we find ourselves in an ante-naos measuring 180 ft. by 
150 ft., supported by more than 100 columns, and lighted by four 
small courts open to the sky above; but the floors, as in all Xaga 
temples, are tanks or reservoirs for water. The whole of this pait is 
arranged most artistically, so as to obtain the most varied and pic- 
turesque effects, and is as well worthy of study as any part of the 
temple. Beyond this, on either hand, is a detached temple, similar 
in plan to those that stand on either side of the causeway, half-way 
between the entrance and the temple. 

Ascending from this we enter the middle com’t, in the centre 
of which stands what may be considered as the temple itself. It 
measures 200 ft. by 213 ft., and is crowned by five towers or spires, 
one on each angle, and one, taller than the othei*s, in the centre, 
rising to a height of 180 ft. The central tower has four cells, like 
that at Sadri, one facing each way. The general appearance of 
these towers may be gathered from the elevation (Y^oodcut No. 371}, 
and from Woodcut No. 375. They are very Indian in character and 
outline, but, when looked closely into, are unlike anything known in 
that country. The building which resembles the inner temple most, 
so far as at present known, is that at Sadri (Woodcut No. 133). 
Its dimensions are nearly the same, 200 ft, by 225 ft. ; like this, it 
has five spires similarly disposed, and four open courts ; and at Sadri, 
as here, there are a certain number of snake-images, which suggest 
a connexion between the two. But there the similarity ceases. The 
extraordinary amount of richness and exuberance of detail in the 
Cambodian temple far surpasses that of the Inditin example; and 
the courts at Nakhon Wat are not courts but water-tanks. How far 
the lower courts were c<,iso capable of being flooded is not clear, nor 
whether the whole area, 1100 yards square, in which the temple 
stands, was not also capable of being turned into a lake.^ Judging 
from the analogy of the Kaslimiri temples, it would seem probable 
that this may have been the case. If it were, it is difficult to conceive 
a more fairy-like scene than this temple would have presented, rising 
from the lake which reflected its forms in the calm stillness of a 
tropical sunset. 

One of the most curious circumstances connected with the archi- 
tecture of this temple is, that all its pillars are as essentially of the 
Koman Doric order, as those of Elashmir are of the Grecian Doric 

^ Mr. Thomson was informed that and the temple could he . reached in 
during the rains the whole was flooded, \ boats. 
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Even if this is disputed, one thing at least is certain, that no such 
pillars occur anywhere in India. At Xakhon Wat there is not a single 
bracket-capital nor an Indian base. The pillars nowhere change into 



3Y5. General View of Temple of Nakhon Wai. (From a Photograph by Mr, J* Thomson.) 


octagons or polygons of sixteen or thirty-two sides, ^ and all the en- 
tablatures are as unlike Indian forms as can well be conceived. At 

‘ Outside the temple the sides of the seem to simtdate a bundle of eight roeds, 
^causeways are in places ornamented with and have tall capitals. 

•dwtrf columns of circular fom. They 
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^akhon Wat, also, there are intersecting vaults and ingenious roofing- 
contrivances of all sorts, but no dome, and no liint that the architects 
were aware of the existence of such a foim. 
On the contrary, take such a pillar as that 
shown in Woodcut No. 376 : the proportion of 
diameter to height ; the entasis ; the propor- 
tion between the upper and lower diameter ; 
the capital with its abacus; the base with its 
plinth ; the architrave, &c., are so like the 
Roman order that it is difficult to conceive 
the likeness being accidental. 

But whoever gave the design for these 
pillars — ^and, according to M. Mouhot, there 
are 1532 of them in this single building — we 
have abundant evidence to show that the 
people for whom it was erected were of pure 
Turanian blood. Without insisting on other 
facts, there are in every part of the building 
gi’oups of female figures in alto-relievo. They 
are sometimes in niches or in pates, as in the 
Woodcut No. 377, attached to pilasters, or in 
groups of four or more. There are a hundred 
or more in various parts of the building, and 
all have the thick lips and the flat noses of 
true Tartars, their eyes forming an angle with 
one another like those of the Egyptians, or 
any other of the true building-races of the 
world. Unfortunately, no statues of men are 
so attached, though there are several free- 
^ ^ standing figures which tell the same tale. 

NakhonWat. The bas-rehcfs do not help in the inquiry, 
Mr. j. Thomson.) as the artist has taken pains to distinguish 
carefully the ethnographic peculiarities of all 
the nations represented, and, till the inscriptions are read, and we 
know who are intended for Indians or who for Chinese or Cambo- 
dians, we cannot use the evidence they supply. 

It is a well-known fact that, wherever Serpent-worship prevailed 
in any part of the world, it was the custom to devote the most beau- 
tiful young girls to the service of the temple. This would not only 
account for these numerous female statues, but their presence affords 
a hint of the worship to which it was dedicated. This, however, is 
not required ; for, though the god is gone, and the Buddhists have 
taken possession of the temple, everywhere the Snake-god appears. 
Every angle of every roof is adorned with an image 'of the seven- 
headed huake, and there are hundreds of them ; every cornice is 
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composed of snakes’ heads ; every convolution of the roofs, and there 


are thousands, terminates 
in a five or seven-headed 
snake. The balustrades 
are snakes, and the ridge 
of eveiy roof -vras appa- 
rently adorned with gilt 
dragons. These being in 
metal, have disappeared, 
but the holes into which 
they were fixed can still 
be seen on eveiy ridge. 

There is no image in 
the sanctuary, of course, 
because it is the peculi- 
arity of tliis religion that 
the god is a living god, 
and dies, or is eaten up 
by his fellow divinities, 
so that no trace of him 
remains. But, beyond all 
this, the water -arrange- 
ments which pervade every 
part of the great temple 
are such as belong to the 
worship of the Serpent, 
and to that only. 

At present this temple 
has been taken possession 
of by Siamese bonzes, who 
have dedicated it to the 
worship of Buddha. They 
have introduced images of 
him into the sanctuaries 
and other places, and, with 
the usual incuriousness of 
people of their class, assert 
that it was always so ; 
while, unfortunately, no 
one who has yet visited 
the place has been so fami- 
liar with Buddhist archi- 
tecture as to be able to 
contradict them. If, how- 
ever, there is one thing 
more certain than another 
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in this history, it is that Xakhon Vat was not originally erected 
by Buddhists or for Buddhist purposes. In the first place, there 
is no sign of a dagoba or of a vihara, or of a chaitya hall in the 
whole building, nor anything that can be called a reminiscence of 
any feature of Buddhist architecture. More than this, there is no 
trace of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or from the jatakas to be 
found among the sculptures. In former days it might be excusable 
to doubt this ; but it is not so now that any man may make himself 
familiar with the sculptures at Bharhut, at Sanchi, or Amravati, or 
with those from the Gandhara monasteries or at Boro Buddor. It is 
just as easy to recognise a Buddhist scene or legend in these repre- 
sentations, as it is to identify a Christian scene in the Arena chapel 
at Padua, or at Monreale near Palermo. What may hereafter turn up 
I do not know, but meanwhile I most unhesitatingly assert that there 
is not a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas-reliefs yet brought to 
light from Nakhon Wat, nor an integral statue of Buddha or of any 
Buddhist saint about the place. 

I am, of com'se, aware that there are traditions of Asoka having 
sent missionaries there, and of Buddhaghosha having visited the place,^ 
but they are the merest of traditions, imported, apparently, from 
Siam, and resting on no authenticated basis. Had Buddhists ever 
come here en masse^ or the country ever been converted to that re- 
ligion, as was the case in Java, it seems impossible the fact should 
not be observable in the buildings. But there seems no trace of it 
there. There is no Eastern country, in fact, where that religion 
seems to have been so little known in ancient times. The testimony 
of the Chinese traveller, who visited the country in A.n. 1295,* is 
sufficient to prove it did exist in his time ; but, like his predecessors 
Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, he saw his own faith everywhere, and, 
with true Chinese superciliousness, saw no other religion anywhere. 

So far as can be at present ascertained, it seems as if the migra- 
tions of the Indians to Java and to Cambodia took place about the 
same time and from the same quarter; but with this remarkable 
difference : they went en masse to Java, and found a tabula rasa 
— a people, it may be, numerous, but without arts or religion, and 
they implanted there their own with very slight modifications. 
In Cambodia the country must have been more civilized, and had 
a religion, if not an art. The Indians seem slowly, and only to a 
limited extent, to have been able to modify their religion towards 


* Garnier, loo. cit., vol. i. p. 120. Bas- langes Asiatiques/ he finds the earliest 
tian, vol. l pp. 400, 415, 438, mention of the Cambodian kingdom’ in 

^ In the extracts from the * Chinese a jo. 616. From that period the accounts 
Annals,’ translated by Abel Bemusat, in- are tolerably oonseoutive to a.d. 1295, 
the first volume of the * Nouveaux Me> bnt before that nothing. 
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Hinduism, probably bocanse it was identical, or at least sympathetic ; 
but they certainly endowed the Cambodians with an ai’t which we 
have no reason to suppose they before possessed. Now that we know 
to what an extent classical art prevailed in the country these Indians 
are reputed to have come from, and to how late a date that art 
continued to be practised in the north-west, we are no longer puzzled 
to understand the prevalence of classical details in this temple ; but to 
work out the connexion in all its variations is one of the most interest- 
ing problems that remain to exercise the ingenuity of future explorers. 

Baton. 

There is a temple within the city walls which, when as well 
known, may prove to be a grander and more splendid temple than 
Nakhon Wat itself. When Mr. Thomson visited the place, it was so 
overgrown with jungle that he could not make out its plan or 
even count its towers. Gamier could only form a diagram of its 
plan (plate 21), but he gave two views— one a woodcut in the text 
(page 67), the other a lithograph in his atlas. It is understood, 
however, that M. Delaporte has cleared out the place, and made 
careful plans and drawings of the whole, so that in a short time 
we may expect to know all abouf it. It is a rectangle, measuring 
about 400 ft. by 488 ft., and its general appearance may be gathered 
by imagining the effect of Nakhon Wat with fifty-two towers 
instead of nine, and the whole perhaps more richly and elaborately 
ornamented than even that temple. It certainly appears to be 
older— probably it belongs to the 11th or 12th century ; and its 
sculptures are consequently better in execution, though whether they 
are equal in design we have yet to learn. 

The most remarkable feature in the design is, that each of the towers 
is adorned by four great masks. One of the smaller of these is shown 
in the next woodcut (No. 378), and gives an idea of the style of 
their decorations, but cannot of the larger towers, nor of the effect of 
a great number of them grouped together, and dominated by one in 
the centre 60 ft. in diameter, and of proportionate height. 

The question still remains, to what deity, or for what form of 
worship, was this strange temple erected ? We know of nothing like it 
elsewhere. It certainly is not Buddhist, nor Jaina, noi', so far as 
known, is it Hindu. Neither Siva nor Yishnu, nor any of the familar 
gods of that Pantheon, appear anywhere. It may turn out to be other- 
wise, but at present there seems no escape from the hypothesis that it 
was dedicated to Brahma. We have no temple belonging to this god 
in India Proper, but he does appear with the other two in sculptures 
at HuUabid, and in other places, completing the trinitjr. His images 
are found much more frequently in Java than in India, though I am 
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not aware that any temple has yet been found in the island dedicated 
to him. In Cambodia, however, he plays a most important part in all 
the local traditions. When, for instance, the sovereign who married 
the Snake-king’s daughter got tired of his father-in-law, he set up an 
image of the four-faced Brahma over the gates of the city, which so 
terrified the old man that he fled to his dark abode cursing his un- 
grateful children. Such an image does still exist over the principal 



378. One of the Towers of the Temple at Ongcor ITiom. (From a Photograph by Mr. J. Thomson.) 

gate of the city ; but the Chinese traveller,, who visited the place 
in 1295,1 calls it a five-faced image of Buddha ! The traveller was 
a Buddhist, and, as before mentioned, saw his own religion every- 
where, and that only in every temple and in every place. 

All the traditions collected by Bastian, and the numerous images 
of Ta Phrohm or Brahma found by the TVench at Mount Kromi and 
elsewhere, fully bear out this assignment of the temple to Brahma. 


* Nouveaux M^anges Asiatiques,’ yol. i. p. 108. 
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But if it should eventually prove to be correct, what a wide door it 
opens for speculation, and what a flood of light it would throw on 
many questions that are now perplexing us. Is it that a worship of 
Brahma really existed in the north-west, in the original seats of the 
immigrant races before they passed into India, and that it was left 
to vegetate there while the settlers adopted the more fashionable 
religions of Siva and Vishnu in the countries of their adoption ? If 
this were so, a later migration may have taken place by a northern 
route through Tunan, taking with them the older form of the faith 
and planting it in this far-off land. 

It was not by accident that the knowledge either of Brahma or of 
these strangely classical forms of art were imported into this country. 
We cannot yet explain how all this happened, but we see enough to 
feel sure that in a very few years the solution will be possible — ^per- 
haps easy. It would indeed be a triumph if we could track Brahma 
back to the cave where he has been so long hidden, and connect his 
worship with some of the known religions of the world. 


Rather more than a mile to the eastward of the city is another 
first-class temple, called Ta Proum, or Paten ta Phrohm, the resi- 
dence of Phrohm or Brahma.^ It is a square, measuring about 400 ft. 
each way, and, so far as can be made out from M. Mouhot’s plan, was 
of the same class as Nakhon Wat ; but, as Lieutenant Gamier says, it * 
is so ruined that its plan can hardly be made out,^ and it is so choked 
with vegetation, that in a few years not one stone of it will remain 
upon another. 

About twenty miles further eastward is another temple of the 
same class, .but much more perfect, called Melea, and at seventy miles 
a third, called Preacan. These were only imperfectly explored by the 
first French expedition, but have been thoroughly iiivestigated by the 
second,® and we may hope soon to have plans and all the details 
necessary to enable us to speak with confidence with regard to this 
curious but most interesting group of temples. They are evidently 
very numerous, and all most elaborately adorned, and, it need hardly 
be added, very unlike anything we have met with in any part of 
India described in the previous chapters of this work. They cer- 
tainly are neither Buddhist,. Jaina, nor Hindu, in any sense in which 
we have hitherto understood these terms, and they as certainly arc 
not residences or buildings used for any civil purposes. It is possible 
that, when we become acquainted with the ancient architecture of 
Tunan, or the provinces of Central and Western China, we may get 
some hints as to their origin. At present I am inclined to look 


» Bastian, vol. 1 p. 404. • Gamier. ‘Voyage,* &o., vol. i. p. 74. 

* ‘ L*Art BJimer,* p. 38. 
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further north and further west for the solution of the riddle; but, till 
we are in possession of the results of the French expedition, it is 
premature to speculate. 

These great galleried temples may be considered as the most 
typical, as they certainly are the most magnificent, of the temples of 
the Cambodians ; but, besides these, there are ten or twelve great 
temples in Ongcor Thom and its neighbourhood, which anywhere else 
would be considered worthy of attention. Of these, one at Mount 
Bakeng, to the south of the city, is a five-storeyed pyramid, with 
sixty small pavilions on its steps, and a platform on its summit, which 
is now only encumbered with some debris ; but whether they are the 
remains of a Sikra, or whether it was a well-temple like those in 
Java, is by no means clear. 

To the east of the city is another somewhat similar — pyramid, 
with three storeys, rising to a height of about 50 ft. It, however, is 
•enclosed in a gallery, measuring 250 ft. each way, and seems to have 
had five paviliona on its summit.^ 

The other temples are not of such magnificence as to justify their 
being described here ; their interest would be great in a monograph 
of the style, but, without illustrations, their dimensions, coupled with 
their unfamiliar names, would convey very little information to the 
reader.® 


Civil Architecture. 

The palaces and public buildings of Ongcor seem to be quite worthy 
of its temples, either as regards extent or richness of decoration. 
They are, however, as might be expected, in a more ruinous state ; 
being less monumental in their mode of construction, and, what is 
more to our present purpose, they have neither been drawn nor pho- 
tographed to such an extent as to render them intelligible. 

A view of one of the gates of Ongcor Thom is given by Lieutenant 
0-arnier, Plate 8 ; and as it is as remarkable as anything about the 
place, it is to be hoped that full details will be brought home by 
the present expedition. Fortunately, it is the gateway described by 


^ It would be iutezesting if among these ‘ At Burlbun, on the other side of the 
we could identify that one of which the lake. Dr. Bastian informs me there is a 
Chinese traveller gives the following de- j complete copy of the Nakhon Wat sculp- 
scription: — ^“A Test de la ville est un tures, carved in wood in the 16th century, 
autre temple de I’esprit nomme Pho-Mi^ The place was the residence of the kings 
auquel on saotifie des hommes Ohaque of Cambodia after the fall of the capital, 
annee le roi va dans co temple faire Ini- and as original art had then perished, 
mSme un sacrifice humain pendant la they took this mode of adorning their 
nuit.” — * Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques,* palace. What a prize for any European 
vol. i. p. 83. I museum ! 
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the Chinese visitor, in 1295,^ as at the end of the great bridge, which 
was, and is, adorned by fifty^two giants, bearing on their arms the 
great seven-headed 5faga that formed the parapet of the bridge. 

On each side of the gate are three elephants, and on each angle 
the head of a great seven-headed Naga. Above these are figures of 
men and women, but the great feature is the four-faced niisk of 
Brahma, as on the spires of the Baion (Woodcut Ifo. 37H). The 
details of the upper part also so far resemble those of that temple 
that they must be nearly the same age. This, therefore, cannot well 
be the four-faced figure of Brahma, which his ungrateful children 
set up to frighten their parent when they were tired of him 
page 680) ; but it is curious to find the legend repeated in stone and 
standing at this day. It may, however, be that the stone gave rise 
to the legend ; but, whichever way it arose, it is equally interesting 
as material evidences of a history and of a religion of which, up to 
this time, we know little or notliing. 

The walls of the cities were also of very great extent, and of 
dimensions commensurate with their importance. They seem generally 
to have been constructed of a coame ferruginous stone in large blocks, 
and only the gates and ornamental parts were of the fine-grained 
sandstone of which the temples and palaces are built. Wonderful as 
these temples and palaces are, the circumstance that, perhaps, after 
all gives the highest idea of the civilization of these ancient Cam- 
bodians is the perfection of their roads and bridges. One great trunk 
road seems to have stretched for 300 miles across the country from 
Korat, in a south-easterly direction, to the Mekong river. It was a 
raised causeway, paved throughout like a Roman road, and every 
stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which re- 
main perfect to the present day. Dr. Bastian describes two of these : 
one, 400 ft. in length, and 50 ft. in breadth, richly ornamented by 
balustrades and cornices, and representations of snakes and the Snake 
king.^ The extraordinary thing is, that it is constructed without 
radiating arches, but like every structure in the place, by a system 
of bracketing or horizontal arches, and without oemcTit. Yet it has 
withstood, for .five centuries at least, the violence of the troi>ical 
torrent which it spans. 

Even if no vestiges of these roads or bridges remained, the sculp- 
tures of Nakhon Wat are sufficient to prove the state of perfection 
which the art of transport had reached in this community. In these 
there are numerous representations of chariots, all with wheels from 
3 ft. to 5 ft. in height, and with sixteen spokes, which must be of 


* ‘ Nouveaux M^angea Asiatiqnes,’ • • Journal of the Boyal Geograplxical 
voL i. p. 103. Gamier, woodonts pp. 61 Society,* voL xxxv. p. 75. 
and 62. 
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metal, for no London coachmaker at the present day could frame 
anything so delicate in wood. The rims, too, are in metal, and, 
apparently, the wheel turns on the axle. Those who are aware how 
difficult a problem it is to make a perfect wheel will appreciate how 
much is involved in such a perfect solution of the problem as is here 
found. But it requires a knowledge of the clumsiness of the Eomans 
and our mediaeval forefathers in this respect, and the utter barbarism 
of the wheels represented in Indian sculptmes and still used in India, 
to feel fully its importance as an index of high civilization. 

If, however, the Cambodians were the only people who before the 
18th century made such wheels as these, it is also probably tnie that 
their architects were the only ones who had sufficient mechanical skill 
to construct their roofs wholly of hewn stone, without the aid either of 
wood or concrete, and who could dovetail and join them so beautifully 
that they remain watertight and perfect after five centuries of neglect 
in a tropical climate. Nothing can exceed the skill and ingenuity 
with which the stones of the roofs are joggled and fitted into one 
another, unless it is the skill with which the joints of their plain 
walls are ‘so polished and so evenly laid without cement of any kind. 
It is difficult to detect their joints even in a sun-picture, which 
generally reveals flaws not to be detected by the eye. Except in the 
works of the old pyramid-building Egyptians, I know of nothing to 
compare T;sith it. 

When we put all these things together, it is difficult to decide 
whether we ought most to admire the mechanical skill winch the 
Cambodian architects displayed in construction or the largeness of 
conception and artistic merit which pervades every part of their 
designs. These alone ought to be more than sufficient to recommend 
their study to every architect. To the historian of art the wonder is 
to And temples with such a singular combination of styles in such 
a locality — ^Indian temples constructed with pillars almost purely 
classical in design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely 
Egyptian in character. To the ethnologist they are almost equally 
interesting, in consequence of the religion to which they are dedi- 
cated. Taken together, these circumstances render their complete 
investigation so important that it is hoped it will not now be long 
delayed. 
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Period of He* . 

Voo Wong period of Chow .... 

Confodns died • 

Ch 7 hoang-ty hollt Great Wall . . . 

Han dynasty . 

Hoty» fievt>nteenth king ; Buddhism In- 

trodnced 

Tsin dynasty . 


B.C. 2100 ' Wootae dynasty ; China divided into two 

1100 i kingdoms a.d. 416 

477 ' China reunited, capital Honan ... 685 

240 ' Tang dynasty 897 

201 Northern China conquered by Mongols . 1234 

KublaiKhan 1281 

A.i>. 90 Ming dynasty ; Mongol expelled . « 1366 

260 Mancbow Tartar dynasty ; now on the throne 1644 


It is extremely difficult, in the preseat state of our knowledge, to write 
anything, either conclusive or satisfactory, about the architecture of 
CMna. This may arise partly from the iucuriousness of travellers, 
and partly because there really are no buildings in the country 
worthy of the people or their civilization. Till very recently, the 
latter would have appeared to be the true cause of our ignorance ; 
but lately the photographic camera has penetrated even within the 
walls of the imperial city of PeMn, and has brought away impres- 
sions which go some way to modify this opinion! Unfortunately, the 
•camera has not been accompanied by the measuring-tape or the note- 
book, and our information is therefore, in some respects, vague ; but 
it seems certain that there are buildings worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. Even these, however, 
are not such as we might expect to find among a people whose 
history and whose civilization seems so exact a counterpart of that 
•of Egypt. In both countries we have the same long succession of 
dynasties with dates, extending through 3000 or 4000 years, inter- 
rupted only by shepherd invasions which in both countries lasted 
about five centuries, when the words of Manetho are as literally 
applicable tp the Taepiug rebellion as they are to the overthrow of 
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the Hjksos by the uprising of the native Egyptian races. During 
all this long period the same patriarchal form of government pre- 
vailed in both countries — ^the king being not only the head of the 
secular government, but the chief priest of the people. Both people 
early attained a certain stage of civilization, and maintained it with- 
out change or progi-ess diming the whole period of their existence. 
The syllabic symbols of the Chinese are the exact counterpart of the 
hieroglyphic writing of the Egyjjtians, as clumsy and as unlike that 
of any other contemporary nation, and as symbolic of their exclusive 
segregation from the rest of mankind. In both countries there was 
always the same calm contemplation of death, the same desire for 
an honourable funeral and a splendid tomb, and the same reverence 
for the dead. In these and fifty other particular, the manners 
and customs of the two peoples seem identical, and the perfect paral- 
lelism only breaks down when we come to speak of their buildings. 
There are no tombs in China to be compared with the Pp'amids, 
and no temples that approach those of Thebes in dimensions or in 
splendour. 

If the Chinese were as closely allied to the Tartar or Mongolian 
tribes on their north-eastern frontier as is generally supposed, this 
difference could not have existed. It may therefore be, as has been 
suspected, that the true Chinese are more closely allied to the 
Polynesian races, especially on the sea-board, which is the only 
part of the country we are really acquainted with. "When the inner 
country has been more carefully examined, it is probable that we may 
see cause to modify our opinion as to the architectui’al character 
of the Chinese people. 

This will be especially the case if, as is highly probable, the so- 
called Indo-Oliinese inhabitants of Cambodia are very much more 
closely allied in blood to the Chinese than they are to any of the 
races inhabiting India ; since, by the erection of the buildings described 
in the last division of this work, the Cambodians have nobly vindi- 
cated their title to be considered as one of the great building races 
of the world. Considering the short time of their existence and the 
limited area they occupied, they may in fact lay claim to having 
surpassed even the Egyptians in this respect. 

It will be strange if in Honan and Quang-si we do not eventually 
find the links which will confirm the connexion of the two races of 
Cambodia and China, and explain what at present can only be regarded 
as one of the unsolved problems of architectural history. 

A little well-directed industry on the spot would very soon clear all 
this doubt away. Meanwhile there are other minor causes which may 
have contributed to the absence of monumental buildings in Cliina, 
and which it may be as well to allude to before proceeding further, 
In the first place, the Chinese never had either a dominant priesthood 
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or a hereditary nohility. The absence of the former class is a very 
important consideration, because, in all countries where architecture 
has been carried to anything like perfection, it is to sacred art that it 
has owed its highest inspiration, and sacred art is ne\ei so strongly 
developed as under the influence of a powerful and splendid hierarchy. 
Again, religious and sectarian zeal is often a strong stimulus to sacred 
architecture, and this is entirely wanting in this remarkable people. 
Though the Chinese are bigoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they are more tolera.nt than any 
other nation we know of in all that concerns religion. At the 
present moment three great religious sects divide the empire nearly 
equally between them. For though Buddhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and perhaps numbers more followers than either of 
the other two, still the followers of the doctrines of Confucius — the 
contemporary and rival of Sakya Sinha — are a more purely Ohinese 
sect tlian the other, and hold an equal place in public estimation ; 
while, at the present time, the sect of Laou Tsc, or the Doctors of 
Reason, is more fashionable, and certainly more progressive, than 
the others.^ Christianity, too, might at one time have encroached 
largely on either of these, and become a very prevalent religion in 
this tolerant empire, had the Jesuits and Dominicans understood that 
the condition of religious tolerance here is a total abstinence from 
interference in political matters. This, however, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood never could be bronght to understand ; hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the proscription of their faith, which other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but bid fair 
to find more extensive favom* than any. Such toleration is highly 
laudable in one point of view ; but the want of fervour and energy 
from which it arises is fatal to any great exertions for the honour of 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditaiy nobility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable to domestic 
architecture of a durable description. At a man’s death his ])ropcrty 
is generally divided equally araoug his children. Conse(iuently tlie 
wealthiest men do not build residences calculated to last longer than 
their own lives. The royal palaces are merely somewhat larger and 


^ The population of Ohina is generally 
estimated at 400 millions of souls. This 
1 believe to be a gross exaggeration, and 
wotild feel y&j much more inclined to 
put it at 300 millions, and of that nnmber 
to estimate the Buddhists at 100 millions 
of souls. This, however, in the present 
state of our knowledge, is, and must be, 
mere guess-work. If we put down 50 


millions for the Buddhist population of 
Thibet, Manchuria, Burmah, Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Ceylon, we shall probably not 
err on the side of underestimating them, 
making 150 millions the total number of 
followers of this religion in the whole 
world, or one-eighth or one-tenth of the 
human race— not one-third or one-fourth, 
at which they are usually estimated. 
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more splendid than those of the mandarins, but the same in character, 
and erected with the same ends. 

There is no country where property has hitherto been considered 
so secure as China. Private feuds and private wars were till lately 
unknown ; foreign invasion was practically impossible, and little 
dreaded. Hence they have none of those fortalices, or fortified man- 
sions, which by their mass and solidity give such a marked character 
to a certain class of domestic edifices in the western world. Equality, 
peace, and toleration, are blessings whose value it would be difficult 
to overestimate ; but on the dead though pleasing level where they 
exist, it is in vain to look for the rugged sublimity of the mountain, 
or the terrific grandeur of the storm. The Chinese have chosen the 
humbler path of life, and with singular success. There is not perhaps 
a more industrious or, till the late wars, happier people on the face of 
the globe ; but they are at the same time singularly deficient in every 
element of greatness, either political or artistic. 

Not^vithstanding all this, it certainly is curious to find the oldest 
civilized people now existing on the face of the globe almost wholly 
without monuments to record the past, or any desire to convey to pos- 
terity a worthy idea of their present greatness. It is no less remark- 
able to find the most populous of nations, a nation in which millions 
are always seeking employment, never thinking of any of those higher 
modes of expression which would serve as a means of multiplying 
occupation, and which elevate while feeding the masses ; and still more 
startling to find wealth, such as the CMnese possess, never invested in 
sulf-glorification, by individuals erecting for themselves monuments 
winch shall astonish their contemporaries, and hand down theii* names 
to posterity. 

From these causes it may be that Chinese architecture is not 
worthy of much attention. In one respect, however, it is instructive, 
since the Chinese are the only people who now employ polyohromy as 
an essential part of their architecture : indeed, with them, colour is far 
more essential than form ; and certainly the result is so far pleasing 
and satisfactory, that for the lower grades of art it is hardly doubtful 
that it should always be so. For the higher grades, however, it is 
hardly less certain that colour, though most valuable as an accessary, 
is incapable of that lofty power of expression which form conveys to 
the human mind. 
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If we had the requisite knowledge, or if the known examples of Chinese 
temples were sufficiently numerous, we ought, before describing them, 
to classify the buildings, apportioning each to that one of the three, 
religions to which it belongs. For the present this must be left 
to some one on the spot. Meanwhile there is no difficulty in recog- 
nising those which belong to the religion of Po or Buddha. These 
are generally the nine-storeyed towers or tiias, which, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter, are merely exaggerated toes of the Indian dagobas. 
The temples, properly so-called, of this religion, are not veiy magni- 
ficent, nor are they generally built in a permanent style of architecture. 
This is stni more the case, apparently, with the temples of Confucius. 
The only one that has been carefully described and photographed is. 
that at Pekin, which is also probably the most magnificeut. Jxidging 
from onr present information, it more resembles a university than a 
temple. There are neither images nor altars, but groat halls, on which 
are hung up the names of the emperors and of the most distinguished 
literates of the kingdom. There are no priests ; and though cere- 
monies are there performed annually by the emperor in honour of the 
great philosopher, these scarcely can be called worship, or the hall a. 
temple. 

Temple op the (Jbeat Dragom. 

The most magnificent temple in the capital, so far as wc know in 
the empire, is that known as the Temple of Heaven, or the Great 
Dragon.^ It is situated close to the southern wall of the city in a square 

^ The following description is abridged current in European books, which were 
from that by Mr. A. Midbie in his work generally derived from the accounts of 
entitled^ The Siberian Overland Route/ the Jesuits, who probably obtained their 
Murray, 1864. It is by far the most dis- information from Ohinoso sources. It is 
tinet I have met with. The larger wood- generally safer to trust to the account of 
cuts in this chapter are generally bor- an educated gentleman describing what 
rowed irom his 'wark^ It must, however, he saw, than to the essay of a mere 
be obwved that his descriptions differ scholar compiling from information oon- 
sometimes essentially from those hitherto veyed in a foreign tongue. 

2 T 
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enclosure measuring about a mile eacb way. From the outer gate 
a raised causeway leads to the temple, on either side of which are 
numerous buildings for the accommodation of the priests, which are 
approached by frequent flights of steps leading down to a park beau- 
tifully planted. At its inner extremity stands the temple itself, a 
circular building, three storeys in height, with broad projecting roofs, 
the upper terminating in a gilt ball, directly under which stands the 
altar. 

The temple is raised on a circular pyramid, the three terraces of 
which are seen in the woodcut. There are several handsome gateways 
at intervals across the causeway, so arranged that from the entrance 
the circular temple itself can be seen through the long vista, framed 
as it were by them ; and as the whole of the upper part is covered with 
blue tiles and gilding, the effect is said to be very pleasing. 

In the same enclosure is another temple called that of the Earth, 
where sacrifices of animals are annually offered to the gods, whoever 
they may be, to whom this temple is dedicated. 

These temples are said to have been erected about the year 1420, 
and, if so old, seem to be in a very fair state of preservation, con- 
sidering the manner in which they are now neglected. 

In reading Mr. Michie’s, or any other description of the Dragon 
Temple of PeMn, it seems impossible to avoid feeling that there are 
so many points of resemblance between it and the Serpent Temple of 
Nakhon Wat, that the coincidence can hardly be accidental. The 
variations are hardly greater than might be expected from differ- 
ence of age, and the fact that the one was erected by Chinese at the 
northern extremity of their empire, the other by Cambodians near the 
southern limit of theirs. All the links, however, which connect the 
two temples are still wanting ; yet, as we have the assertion of the 
Chinese traveller in 1295 that the Tao-tze religion ^ existed in Cam- 
bodia while he was there, we should not feel surprise at any similarity 
that may be traced between the temples of the two countries. 


Buddhist Temples, 

The only Buddhist temple in China of which any plans have been 
made, or which I have myself had an opportunity of inspecting, is that 
at Honan, opposite Canton. Unfortunately it is very modern, and by 
no means monumental. It is a parallelogram enclosed by a high wall, 
measuring 306 ft. by 174 ft. In the shorter front facing the river is a 
gateway of some pretension. This leads to a series of halls opening 
into each other, and occupying the whole of the longer axis of the 
internal court. The first and second of these are porches or ante- 

• ‘ Nouveanx Melanges Asiatiques,’ vol. i p. 110. 
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chapels. The central one is the largest, and practically the choir of 
the building. It contains the altar, adorned by gilt images of the 
tlaree precious Buddhas, with stalls for the monks and all arrange- 
ments necessary for the daily service. Behind this, in the next com- 
partment, is a dagoba, and in its rear another apartment devoted to 
the goddess Kuan yin, principally worshipped by women — in fact, the 
Lady Chapel of the church. Around the court are arranged the cells 
of the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessaiy oflSces of 
the convent. These are generally placed against the outer wall, and 
open into the court. 

Any person familiar with the rock-cut examples in India will 
easily recognise in this temple all the features he is accustomed to in 
the earlier Chaityas and Viharas, though strangely altered by their 
Chinese disguise. The figure which stood in front of the dagoba 
(Woodcut Ko. 61) is moved forward and placed on an altar by itself, 
with two companions added, in accordance with modern Chinese 
theology; but the general arrangements renoain the same. The most 
interesting part, however, is the arrangement of the cells, &c., rela- 
tively to the temple. In one of the caves at Dhumnar (Bhim ka 
Bazar) something like this has been attempted, but it is evidently so 
diflBcult of execution in the rock, that we are not surprised to find it 
not repeated. It is evidently what was intended to be represented on 
the central rath of MahaveUipore (Woodcut Ko. 181), and must 
indeed have been the general arrangement of Buddhist ecclesiastical 
establishments. What is now wanted is, that some one should supply 
information regarding the earlier temples of the Chinese, say of the 
12th to the 16th centuries. They no doubt exist, and would throw 
great light on the earlier Indian examples. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is curious to refer back to the Woodcut No. 129. From it it 
will be perceived that as early as the 11th century the Buddhist 
Ohaitya in India, standing in the centre of its Vihara, had already 
been sublimated into an idol temple, surrounded by a series of idol 
niches, since there cannot be a doubt that the Jaina temple of Vimala 
Sah is a reproduction for another purpose of an old Buddhist monas- 
tery. The curious point is, that the 18th-century temple of Honan 
reproduces, for their original purpose, forms which in India had, 
seven centuries earlier, passed away to another faith, and became 
wholly conventional. It is still more strange that, if we leap over 
the intermediate period, and go seven centuries further back, we shall 
find in India the same ceremonies performed in the same form of 
temples as those at which any one may assist in China at the present 
day. 

At Pekin there are several Lamaseries or Buddhist monasteries, 
of a much more monumental character than that at Honan, but it is 
very difficult indeed to guess at their arrangement from mere verbal 
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descriptions mthont dimensions. The gateway of one, reiireseiited in 
Woodcut No. 880 , gives a fair idea of the usual mode of constructing 
gateways in China. 

It has three openings of pleasing proportions, ami is as well 
designed as any to be found in China. Behind it is to be seen the 
dagoba, to which it leads : a tall form, with a reverse slope, and an 
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exaggerated tee, so altered from those we are accustomed to in the 
eulier days of Indian architecture, that it requires some familiarity 
TOth the^ intermediate forms in Nepal and Burmah to feel sure that it 
is the d^ lineal descendant of the topes at Sanchi or Manikyala. 
Around it are minarets, with a cross-legged seated figure of Buddha 
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on each face. But without a plan or description it is impossible to 
say whether they come down to the ground, or on what kind of 
basement they rest. 

The ordinary form of a temple, as seen in the villages or toTOS 
in China, is extremely simple, and seems to be the same, whether 
dedicated to Buddha, or to the Queen of Heaven, or to any other deity 
of the strange pantheon of the Celestial Empire. It generally consists 
of a square apartment with a highly ornamented roof, and with one 
of the side-walls removed. The entrance is never at the end, nor the 
end wall ever removed, as would be the case in the "West, but always 
the side : and it is by no means clear that this is not the right and 



Tezople at Macao. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


reasouable way ot arranging matters. In very small temples a single 
beam supports the eaves, and a screen inside forms the back of the 
porch and the front of the temple. In larger temples two or more 
pillars are introduced, but the other arrangements remain the same. 
Both these may be seen in the annexed woodcut (No. 881 ), and when 
arranged as picturesquely as in this group, and with their gateways 
and subsidiary adjuncts, they become very pleasing features in the 
landscape. As architectural objects, they depend for their effect 
principally on colour, which is applied with an unsparing hand in 
the form of glazed tiles, painted ornaments, and frequently also 
paintings, such as landscapes and figure subjects. Gilding is also 
employed to a great extent, and with good effect. 
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Taas. 

The objects of Chinese architecture with which the European oyo 
is most familiar are the taas, or nine-storeyed pagodas, as they are 
usually called. In the south they generally have that uuniljer of 
storeys, but not always, and in the north it ranges from three to 
thirteen. As before hinted, these are nothing but exaggerated tees 
of dagobas, and it is easy to trace them through all the stages of the 
change. In India we can easily trace the single wooden chattah or 
umbrella of Karli (Woodcut No. 56) to the nine-storeyed tower at 
Ohittore (Woodcut No. 148), and from that the transition is easy to 
the Chinese examples, although the elaboration of the two w’as simul- 
taneous, and the Chinese had probably erected tall towers as early as 
the Jains. 

Of those which existed in China in om* own time the best known is 
the celebrated porcelain 
tower at Nankin.^ Com- 
menced in the year 1412, 
and finished in 1481, 
it was erected as a mo- 
nument of gratitude to 
an empress of the Ming 
family, and was, in 
conseciuence, generally 
called the Temple of 
Giatitude. It was oc- 
tagonal in form, 286 ft. 
in height, of which, 
however, about 30 ft. 
must be deducted for 
the iron spire that sur- 
mounted it, leaving 
little more than 200 ft, 
for the elevation of the 
building, or about the 
height of the Monument 
of London. Prom the 
summit of the spire 
eight chains depended, 
to each of which were 
attached nine bells, and Poroelala Tower, NanMn. 

a bell was also attached 

to each angle of the lower roofs, making 144^ bells in all, wliich, 
The tower was destroyed in the recent Taeping rebellion* 
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when tinkling in haimony to the evening breeze, must have pro- 
duced an effect as singular as pleasing. It was not, however, either 
to its dimensions or its bells that the tower owed its celebrity, but 
to the coating of porcelain which clothed its brick avails, as well as 
the upper and under sides of the projecting roofs, which mark the 
division of each storey. The porcelain produced a brilliancy of effect 
wliich is totally lost in all the representations of it yet published, but 
.which was, in fact, that on which the architect almost wholly relied 
for producing the effect he desired, and without wliich his design is 
a mere skeleton. 



883. Pagoda in Summer Palaoe, Pekin. (From a Photograph hy Peato.) 


Another celebrated pagoda is that known as “ Second Bar Pagoda,” 
on the Canton river. It is a pillar of victory, erected to commemorate 
a naval battle which the Chinese claim to have gained near the spot. 
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It is, in design, nearly identical 'W'ith that of Nankin, but of smaller 
dimensions, and is now fast falling to ruin. 

These two are of the usual and most typical form, and so like 
hundreds of othern, that it is impossible to deduce any sequence from 
them witli such representations as we now possess. Though pleasing 
and purposelike, as well as original, they are somewhat monotonous 
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in design. A tower divided into nine eqnal and similar storeys is a 
very inferior design to that of the minars of the Mahomedans, or the 
ordinary spires of Christian churches ; and, if all were like those, wo 
should ■ be forced to daiy the Chinese the faculty of invention in 
arohitectnre. In the north, hoyrever, the forms seem much more 
vaiions. One in the Summer Palace (Woodcut No. 883 ) is divided 
into either three dr seven storeys, as you choose to count them. Pour 
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of the sides of the octagon are longer than the other four, and alto- 
gether there is a play of light and shade, and a variety about the 
ornaments in this tower, which is extremely pleasing. It is much 
more like an Indian design than any other known in China, and 
with the circle of pillars round its base, and the Lat or Stambha, 
which usually accompany these objects further west, it recalls the 
original forms as completely as any other object in this country. 

In direct contrast to this is the Pagoda of Tung Chow (Woodcut 
No. 384). Its thirteen storeys are almost more monotonous than 
those of the Nankin Pagoda ; but they are merely architectiu’al orna- 
ments, string-courses, in fact ; and as the tower is not pierced with 
windows above the base, it becomes, like an Orissan temple, an im- 
posing object of architectural art without any apparent utilitarian 
object. It thus escapes the charge of littleness in design, which only 
too justly applies to most of its compeers. 

It is extremely difficult to form a correct estimate of the artistic 
merits of these towers. Edifices so original and so national must be 
interesting from that circumstance alone, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to build anything in a tower-hke form of great height, whether 
as a steeple, a minar, or a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing 
object from its salience and aspiring character alone, even without any 
real artistic merit in itself. Besides these qualifications, I cannot but 
think that the tapering octagonal form, the boldly-marked divisions, 
the domical roof, and general consistence in design and ornament of 
these towel’s, entitle them to rank tolerably high among the tower- 
like buildings of the world. 


Tombs. 

Like all people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the dead, or as it 
is usually called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, their 
tombs are not only objects of care, but have frequently more orna- 
ment bestowed upon them than graces the dwellings of the living. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; often merely conical mounds 
of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like those of the 
Etruscans or ancient Greeks, as may be seen from the woodcut 
(No. 385) borrowed from Fortune’s ‘China’ — ^which would serve 
equally well for a restoration of those of Tarquinia or Vulci. More 
generally they are of a hemispherical shape, surmounted with a spire, 
not unlike the Indian and Ceylonese examples, but still with a phy- 
siognomy peculiarly Chinese. The most common arrangement is that 
of a horseshoe-shaped platform, cut out of the side of a hill. It con- 
sequently has a high back, in which is the entrance to the -tomb, and 
slopes off to nothing at the entrance to the horseshoe, where the 
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toII generally terminates with two lions or dragons, or some fan- 
tastic ornament common to Chinese architecture. Wlien the tomb 
is situated, as is 
generally the case, 
on a hillside, this 
arrangement is not 
only appropriate, 
but elegant. When 
the same thing is 
imitated on a plain, 
it is singularly mis- 
placed and unintel- 
ligible. Many of 
the tombs are built 
of granite, finely 
polished, and carved with a profusion of labour that makes us 
regret that the people who can employ the most durable materials 
with such facility should have so great a predilection for ephemeral 
wooden structures. 

When the rock is suitable for the purpose, which, however, seems 
to be rarely the case in China, their tombs are cut in the Kock, as in 
Etruria and elsewhere ; and tombs of the class just described seem to 
be a device for converting an ordinary hillside into a substitute for 
the more appropriate situation. 

Occasionally, however, the Chinese do erect tombs, which, though 
ornamental, are far from being in such good taste as the two forms 
just quoted. A tumulus is considered appropriate for this purpose all 



f. Chinese Tomb. (From Fortime’s • Wanderings In China.') 
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the world over, and so is the horseshoe form under the circumstances in 
which the Chinese employ it ; but what can be said in favour of such 
an array of objects as those shown in the "Woodcut No. 387 ? Judged 
by the standard of taste wliich prevails in China at the present day, 



Group of XombB near Pekin. (From a Photograph by Beato.) 


they may be considered by the natives as both elegant and ornamental, 
but it would be difficult to conceive anything which spoke less of the 
sepulchre, even from a Chinaman’s pint of view ; while, on the other 
hand, their dimensions are such as to deprive theih of all dignity as 
architectural objects. 

Pailoos. 

The Pailoos, or “ triumphal gateways,” as they are most improperly 
called, are another class of monument almost as frequently met with 
in Chinese scenery as the nine-storeyed pagodas, and consequently 
nearly as familiar to the European eye. Their origin is as distinctly 
Indian as the other, though, from their nature, being easily over- 
thrown, but few examples can be found in a country that has so long 
ceased to be Buddhist. Fortunately, however, we still possess in the 
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gate\ray of Sanchi (Woodcut No. 10) the typical example of the 
’R'hole class ; and we find them afterwards represented in bas-reliefs 
and in frescos in a manner to leare no doubt of the freiiiiency of 
their application. 

/ In China they seem almost universally to be employed as honorific 
monuments of deceased persons — either men of distinction, or widows 
who have not married again, or virgins who have died umnamed. 
Frequently they are still constructed in wood, and vrhen stone is 
used they retain to this 
hour the forms and de- 
tails of wooden construc- 
tion. Whatever the ma- 
terial, they consist of 
either two or four posts, 
set either on the ground, 
so as to allow a passage 
through, or on a platfonn, 
as in Woodcut No. 38S. 

This is as usual a form 
as the other,' and shows 
how inapplicable the term 
gateway is to these monu- 
ments, The posts always 
cany a rail or frieze, bear- 
ing an inscription, which 

is, in fact, the object for ssa. Pailoo near canton. (From a Sketch by tUo Author^, 
which the monument was 



erected. Above this are various architocturil details, which complete 
the design in a manner both original and artistic. 

One serving as the portal to a dagoba has alroiuly Ikicii given 
CWoodcut No. 880), and though rich, can hardly be considered as 
superior to that in Woodout No. 389, which spans a stinet in Amoy. 
Instead of leadmg to a dagoba, as was the case at Kanchi, and 
^nerally in India, we have, in this instance, wliat apiicars to bo a 
amnlated coffin placed nnder a canopy, and above the principal 
cornice, which is an essentially Chinese idea. With them a hand- 
some coffin is an objwt of the highest ambition, and is, consetincntly, 
a which the rich take care to provide themsolvos with diming 
their lifetime. So far as we know, no great structural dagobas ever 

exis ed in Ohma, so that their form is generally unfamiliar to the 
people, 

tilP separating the monmnont from 

ae sepdohre./ We do so in exceptional cases, when we erect statues 
and pillars or other monuments to onr great men on Mll-toi* or in 
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market-places ; but as a rule, a man’s monument is placed where 
his body is laid, though it would prol^ably be difficult to assign a 
good logical reason for the practice. The great peculiarity of China 
is that in nine oases out of ten they effect these objects by processes 



3S9. Pdiloo at Amoy. (From Fisher’s * China lllnstiated.’) 


which are exactly the reverse of those of Europe, and in most cases it 
is not easy to decide which is best. In erecting the Pailoo, or monu- 
ment, in a conspicuous place apart from the sepulchre, they seem to 
have shown their usual common sense, though an architect must 
regret that the designs of their tombs suffered in consequence, and 
have none of that magnificence which we should expect among a 
people at all times so addicted to ancestral worship as the Chinese. 

In an historical point of view, the most curious thing connected 
with these Pailoos seems to be, that at Sanchi, about the Christian 
Era, we find them used as gateways to a simulated tomb. In India 
both the tumulus and the Pailoo had at that time passed away from 
their original sepulchral meaning ; the one had become a relic-shrine, 
the other an iconostasis. Two thousand years afterwards in China 
we find them both still used for the purposes for which they were 
originally designed. 

Domestic Aechiteoture. 

It is in their domestic archit^ture, if in any, that the Chinese 
excel s there we do not look either for monumental grandeur or for 
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durability, and it is almost impossible to resist being captivated by 
the gaiety and brilliancy of a Chinese dwelling of the first class, and 
the exuberant richness and beauty of the carvings and ornaments that 
are heaped on every part of it. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of their houses is the 
almost iiniveml concave form of roof, which writers on the subject 
have generally referred to as a reminiscence of the tent of the 
Tartars, who are supposed to have introduced it. The authors of 
this theory, however, forgot that the Chinese have been longer out of 
tents, and know less of them, than any other people now on the face 
of the globe. The Tartar conquest, like our Norman one, ha^ long 
been a fusion rather than a subjection, and does not seem to have pro- 
duced any visible effect on the manners or customs of the original 
inhabitants of China. It may also be observed that the typical form 
of the roof of a Tartar tent was and is domical, like those represented 
in the Assyrian sculptures, and seldom, if ever, constructed with a 
hollow curve ; so that the argument tells the other way. Bo this 
as it may, the form of roof in question arose from a constructive 
exigence, which others would do well to imitate. In a country like 
“"China, where very heavy rains fall at one season of the year, tiled 
roofs, Bueh as they almost universally use, require a high pitch to 
carry off the water ; but the glaring sunshine of another season renders 
shade to walls and win- 
dows absolutely neoes- 
sary. If (as on the left 
of the annexed dia- 
gram) the slope of the 
roof is continued so far 
out as to be effective for 
the last purpose, the 
upper windows are too 
much darkened, and it 
is impossible to see out 
of them. To remedy 
this defect, the Chinese I>UgrwnofCblne8ciconstniotion. 

carry out their eaves 

almost horizontally from the face of the walls, where a leak becomes 
of slight importance ; and then, to break the awkward angle caused 
by the meeting of these two slopes, they ease it off with a hollow 
curve, which not only answers the double purpose of the roof more 
effectually, hut produces what the Chinese think — and perhaps rightly 
— ^the most pleasing form of roof. 

The only parts of such a roof that admit of decoration by carving 
are evidently either the central or angular ridges ; and here they 
exaggerate their favourite hollow curve to an extent unpleasing to a 
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European eye — ^fche angles being, in some instances, actually turned 
back, and the ridge being also ornamented by upturned ornaments 
at its ends, to an extent we cannot reconcile Tvith our notions; nor 
indeed is it possible we should, when they are overloaded with gro- 
tesque ornaments to the extent too often found. 

Another peculiarity that gives a very local character to their 
architectui’e is their mode of framing a roof, so unlike that of any 
other people. This arises from the timber most easily available for 
the purpose being a small pine, which has the peculiarity of being 
soft and spongy in the inside, while the outer rims of wood, just 
under the bark, retain their hardness and strength ; it is thus 
practically a hollow wooden cylinder, which, if squared to form a 
framing as we do, would fall to pieces ; but merely cleaned and 
used whole, it is a very strong and durable building-material, though 
one which requires all a Chinaman’s ingenuity and neatness to 
frame together with sufficient rigidity for the purposes of a roof. 

The uprights which support these roofs are generally formed of 
the same wood, though not unfrequently they are granite posts— they 
cannot be called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, 
or rather steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, the space between 
which and the roof is generally filled with open-work carving, so as 
to form a species of frieze. 

The roof is usually constructed (as shown in diagram No. 390) by 
using three or four transverse pieces or tie-beams, one over the other, 
the ends of each beam being supported on that below it by means of 
a framed piece of a different class of wood. By this method, though 
to us it may look' unscientific, they make up a framing that resists 
the strongest winds uninjured. Sometimes, as shown in the dotted 
lines of the same woodcut, they carry the curve across the top of the 
roof ; but, when this Js done, they are obliged to have recourse to 
metal roofing, or to tiles of a greater length than are usually found or 
easily made. 

As before remarked, however, it is not so much on its forms that 
Chinese architecture depends as on its colours— the pillars being 
generally painted red, the friezes and open work green ; blue marks 
the floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely everywhere. 
Whether this would improve a finer or more solid style of art may 
admit of doubt ; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing in China, and 
singularly appropriate to the architecture we have been describing; 
and grouped as these buildings usually are around garden courts, 
filled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-work and 
fountains more fantastic than the buildings themselves, the fancy 
may easily be charmed with the result, though taste forbids us to 
appx'ove of the details. 

The same ephemeral system of construction which prevailed in 
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dwellings of the rich merchants and mandarins was earned out in 
the royal i3alaces without any increase of monumental character, hut, 
of course, with gi’eater richness of ornament, and upon a larger scale. 
Like most Oriental palaces, however, those at Pekin consist of a 
number of detached pavilions, rather than of numerous suites of 
apartments grouped under one roof, as is usually the case in Europe ; 



PAvilion in the Sammer Pikee, P«kin. {,Fro,u a Photograph by BeaioO 


^ eoi^nanlily never attain the magnitude essential to arohi- 
^tu^ digm^. In the Sommer PaJaoe at Peldn there woi-e many 
t^ed pavihons similar to that represented in "Woodout No. 891, 
wh® interapersed with trees and water and rocky scenery, 

a. feiiy-lito landscape, but ip themselves can 

todly be considered as objects of dignified arohiteoture. 
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Occasionally, however, the Chinese attempted something more 
monumental, but without much success. TVhere glass is not available 
of sufficient size and in sufficient quantities to glaze the windows, there 
is a diflSculty in so aiTanging them that the room shall not be utterly 
dark when the shutters are closed, and that the rain shall not pene- 
trate when they are open. In wooden construction these difficulties 



392, PAvllIon in the Sammer Palace, Pehin. (Flrom a Photograph by Beato.') 


are much more easily ayoided ; deep projecting eaves, and light screens, 
open at the top, obviate most of them : at least, so the Ohinese always 
thought, and th^ have consequently so little practice, that when they 
tried solid architectnre in a palace they could only produce such a 
pavilion as that figured in ■‘Woodcnt No. 392, which, though oharac- 
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teristic of the style, cannot be praised either for the elegance of its 
form or the appropriateness of its ornamentation. 

Perhaps their most successful effoi*ts in this direction ■were when 
they combined a solid basement of masonry with a light Snperstrncture 
of wood, as in the Winter Palace at Pekin (Woodcut No. 39.S). In 
this instance the height and solidity of the basement give snfiBcient 
dignity to the mass, and the light superstructure is an appropriate 
termination upwards. 



333. V ie w In the Winter Palace, Pekin. (From a Photograph .) 


This last illustration is interesting, because it enables us to realise 
mbre distinctly than any other example yet known, what must have 
been the effect of the* palaces of Nineveh and Khorsabad in the days of 
their splendour... Like this palace, they were raised on a solid base- 
ment of masonry, and were themselves composed of pavilions of liglit 
and ornamental woodwork; the great difference being that they liad 
flat-terraced roofs instead of those covered with tilGs, as in snowy 
Pekin ; but the resemblance is carious, and examples even moi’e nearly 
akin might probably be found if looked for. 

The engineering works of the Chinese have been much extolled by 
. some ■writers, but have less claim to praise as works of science than 
their buildings have as works of art. Their canals, it is true, are 
extensive ; but with 300 millions of inhabitants this is small praise, 
and their construction is -most unscientific. Their bridges, too, are 
sometimes of great length, but generally made np of a series of small 
arches constructed on the horizontal-bracket principle, as nine-tenths 
of the bridges in China are, and consequently nmow and unstable. 
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When they do use the true arch, it is timidly, and without much 
knowledge of its principles. 

Their most remarkable engineering work is certainly the Great 
Wall, which defends the whole northern frontier of the countiy, 
extending over hill and dale for more than 1200 miles as the crow 
flies. It is, however, of very varying strength in different places, and 
seems to be strongest and highest in the neighbourhood of Pekin, 
where it has generally been seen by Europeans. There it is 20 ft. in 
height, and its average thickness is 25 ft. at the base, tapering to 
15 ft. at the summit. There are also towers af short distances 
whose dimensions are generally about double those just quoted for 
the wall. 

However absurd such a wall may be as a defensive expedient, it 
proves that 200 years b.c. the Chinese were capable of conceiving and 
executing works on as great a scale as any ever undertaken in Egypt. 
The Avonder is, that a people who 2000 years ago were competent to 
such undertakings should have attempted nothing on the same scale 
since that time. With their increasing population and accumulating 
wealth we might have expected their subsequent works to have far 
sur];)assed those of the Egyptians. It, however, remains a problem 
to be solved, Avhy nothing on so grand a scale was ever afterwards 
attempted. 

In the rear of the Great Wall, in the Nankau Pass, there is an arch- 
way of some arcliitectural pretension, and which is interesting as having 
a well-ascertained date, a.d. 1845.^ Its dimensions are considerable, 
and it^ is erected in a bold style of masonry (Woodcut No'. 394). 
The uppei’ part is a true arch, though it was thought necessary to 
disguise this by converting its form into that of a semi-octagon, or 
three-sided arch. On the keystone is a figure of Garuda, and on either 
side of him a Naga figure, with a seven-headed snake hood, and 
beyond that a class of flowing tracery we are very familiar with in 
India about the period of its erection. Its similarity to the Nepalese 
gateway at Bhatgaon (Woodcut No. 174) has already been remarked 
upon, and altogether it is interesting, as exemplifying a class of Indian 
ornamentation that came into China from the North. If we had a few 
specimens pf art penetrating from the south, we might find out the 
secret of the history of Buddhist art in China. 

A few years hence it may be possible to attempt to write a history 
of architecture in China. At present, all that can be done is to 
describe the style as practised at the present day, and to point out in 
what respect it ditfera from the styles prevailing in neighbouring 
countries. Bey)Dd this we shall not be able to advance* till some 

* * Journal ot the Royal Asiati • Society,' vol. Tii. p. 331 (N.S.), vol. v. p. 14, at. aeqq. 
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qualified person, accompanied by a photographer, is eiuibled to visit 
the central and western provinces of the empire. Even then his visit 
will be of very little use, unless he is suflBciently fainiliiu* with the 
style as now known, to be able to discriminate between wliut is now 
and wto is old, and by an extended series of indnetions to ehwik tiio 
absurdities of native tradition, and form his oivn ojnniou on the faots 
presented to^ him. Assuming all this, it is still doubtful whether the 
materials exist in China for any extended history of the art. Such 
facts as have come to light are not encouraging. Wood Jius Uioii far 
too extensively used tlwoughont for any very iiermanent stylo of 
^hitectnre ever having been employed. But there aro things in 
Ombodia, and other neighbouring states, which seem to liavo ooino 
nextoer from India, nor from any other country wo are a(«iuainted 
mth, but axe nevertheless of foreign origin, and must have ham 
imported from some extraneous land ; and it is dlfflonlt to sav where 
we m to look for thar originals if not in central or western Chiiiu. 

The same remarks apply to Japan. So far as our knowledge at 
pidBwxt extends, there is not a single permanent building iu the 
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island of so monumental a character to deserve being dignified by 
being classed among the true architectural examples of other countries. 
It may be that the dread of earthquakes has prevented them raising 
their buildings to more than one or two storeys in height, or con^ 
structing them of more solid materials than wood. It may be, how- 
ever, that the Japanese do not belong to one of the building races of 
mankind, and have no taste for this mode of magnificence. It is the 
same story as in China ; we shall not know whether it is true that 
there are no objects worthy to be styled architecture in Japan till the 
island is more scientifically explored than it has been ; nor, if they do 
not exist, shall we till then be able to say to which of the two above 
causes their absence is to be ascribed. Such information as we have is 
very discouraging ; and it is to be feared that, though quaint and 
curious in itself, and so far worthy of attention, it is of little 
interest beyond the shores of the islands themselves. On the other 
hand, it is to be feared that the extent of our knowledge is suffi- 
cient to make it only too clear that the art, as practised in Japan, 
has no title to rank with that already described in the preceding 
pages, and consequently no claim to a place in a general history of 
architectural art. 

However admirable and ingenious the modem Chinese may be, it 
is in the minor arts — such as carving in wood and ivory, the manu- 
facture of vessels of porcelain and bronze, and all that relates to silk 
and cotton manufactures. In these they certainly excel, and reached.- 
a high degree of perfection while Europe was still barbarous, but in 
all the higher branches of art they take a very low position, and seem 
utterly unprogressive. 

They have no poetry, properly so called, and no literature worthy 
of the name. Their .painting never rose much above the scale of deco- 
ration, their sculpture is more carving than anything we know by 
the higher name, and their architecture stands on the same low level 
as their other aits. It is rich, ornamental, and appropriate for 
domestic purposes, but ephemeral and totally wanting in dignity and 
grandeur of conception. Still it is pleasing, because truthful ; hut 
after all, its groat merit in the eyes of the student of architecture will 
probably turn out to rest on the light it throws on the earlier styles, 
and on the ethnographic relations of China to the surrounding nations 
of Eiistern Asia. 
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APPENDIX A. 

ON SOME DISPUTED POINTS OF INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

Throughout the preceding pages the dates of kings’ reigns, where 
quoted, have been assumed as known, and the eras from which they 
are calculated as ascertained. This has been ^one in oi’der not to 
interrupt the narrative of events by introducing a chronological dis- 
quisition at every point where a date occurs ; but no one at all familiar 
with the subject needs to be told that the dates of medisoval (lynastios 
in India are far from settled, and that few are universally acquiesced 
in. Great progress has, it is true, been made in the hist ten or twenty 
years in clearing away the difficulties that surround the siil)ja*t. So 
much is this the case, that there are only one or two dates of sutfitjient 
importance to affect our reasoning which still remain in donht ; but 
though this may be true, there are many others about which the 
world in general feel considerable hesitation. It consequently becomes 
almost indispensable to state briefly the grounds on which the chrono- 
logy used throughout this work is based, in order that the correctness 
of most of the inductions stated in it may be estimated at their 
true value.i 


The earliest reasonable statement bearing on the subject whicih we 
is in the 9th chapter of Arrian’s ‘ Indica.’ It is them stated 
—quoting from Megasthenes — ^‘‘That from Bacchus (Ixwaku) to Sau- 
drocottus (Ohaudiagupta), the Indians reckon one hundred and fifty- 


* In the year 1870 I published in the 
* Journal of the Royal Aslatio Society’ 
(N.S.), voL iv. p. 81, et seqq,, an article 
on Indian chronology, in which my views 
on the subject were stated at greater 
length and more detail than it is pro- 
posed to do here. Being addressed to 
those who were supposed to be more or 
less familiar with the subject, the paper 
took the foim of an argument, rather 
than of a statement, and is, consequently, 


difficult to follow by those to whom the 
subject is new. The following is an 
abstract of that paper, with such correc- 
tions as have occurred to mo in the 
meanwhile, and stated in a consecutive 
form, and with only those details that 
seem necessary to render it intelligible. 
For further particulars on special points 
the reader is referred to the article 
itself. 
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three monarchs, who reigned during the space of six thousand and 
forfcy-two years.” 

The first part of this statement is eminently satisfactory, as it 
seems clear from it that we possess in the Puranas the same lists as 
were submitted to the Greeks in the fourth century b.c. In the Solar 
lists, we have in the Treta Yug sixty-two reigns, from Ixwaku to 
Eama.^ There is no complete Lunar list in that age. For the Dwapar 
age we have three Solar lists : one for Kusha to Yrihadsana, thirty- 
five reigns ; another from Dishta to Janamejaya, thirty-three reigns ; 
and a third, from the son ef Swadhaja, the father of Sita, wife of 
Eama, to Mahabasi, thirty-four reigns. In the Kali Tug we have no 
complete Solar list, but the Lunar list gives fifty descents from Jara- 
sandha to the last Nanda. This gives 145 or 14G reigns, or rather too 
few. But the Lunar lists, from the Dwapar Yug, give forty-four 
from Puru to Yudhishihira, and fifty from Tadu to Krishna, so that 
the average is as nearly as may be that stated by Megasthenes. 

The second part of the statement, giving these kings’ reigns an 
average duration of nearly forty years, must of course be rejected, but 
it is satisfactory to find that, at that early age, the falsification of the 
chronology had only gone to the extent of duplication, and that the 
monstrous system of Tugs, with all their attendant absurdities, had 
not then been invented. 

Though it may not at present be capable of direct proof, I have 
myself no doubt that the date assigned by the Hindus for the Kali 
Yug (3101 B.O.) is a true date, though misapplied. It either was the 
date when the Aryans assumed that their ancestors had first crossed 
the Indus, or when they had first settled on the banks of the Saraswati 
or the Ghoghra. It forms no part of any subsequently invented system, 
and seems the only one fixed point in a sea of falsification. Assuming 
it for the present, and deducting Ohandragupta’s date from it, we 
have 3101 — 325 = 2776 years from Ixwaku to Chandragupta, which, 
divided by 153, gives the reasonable number of eighteen years 
for the duration of each king’s reign. Of course it is not contended 
that these lists am absolutely to be depended upon— many names may 
be lost, and many misplaced, from the carelessness of copyists, or 
from other causes ; but, on the whole, when treated in this manner, 
they afford a reasonable framework for the reconstruction of the 
ancient history of India, and one that accords perfectly with all we 
at present know about the ancient history of the immigrant Aryans. 

^ The lists used for this statement of works, in 1858. In a regular trentise on 
pre-Buddhist chronology are those com- chronology it would, be indispensable to 
piled by James Prinsop, and published refer to the Puranas themselves; in a 
in his ‘Useful Tables* in 1836. They were mere statement ef results these tables 
afterwards revised and republished' by are amply sufficient. 

Ed. Thomas, in his edition of Prlnsep’s 
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If this view can be sustained, the events which are described in 
the Eamayana— not of course the poem, which is comparatively mo- 
dern— took place about 2000 years before Christ. Adherin^,^ to the 
above average, we gather that the events described in the ^ Mahal )ha- 
rata,’ in like manner, occurred 900 years before Chandragupta, or 1225, 
or more precisely, according to the Puranic clmonology, thus — 



B.O. 

Chandragupta 

325 

Slsunagas, 360 years ...... 

, . . 360 

Sunakas 

128 

Sabadeva to Eipunjaya, 23 reigns at 18 years 

414 


1227 


which may probably be taken as very near the true date. 

It must for the present remain an open question whether the dates 
just quoted can be so established as to stand the test of the exigencies of 
modern critical acumen. It would be very satisfactory if this could 
be so accomplished. In the first place, because it would afford a firm 
basis for all our reasoning regarding the ancient history and ethno- 
graphy of India, but also because it would prove that the Pura,nas do 
contain the germs of truths which, when properly investigated, may 
lead to the most important deductions. My own impression is entirely 
in favour of the existence of the requisite materials for the purpose ; 
but the fashion has been lately to pooh-pooh the whole thing, and no 
attempt has been made — so far as I know— by any competent scholar, 
to investigate the matter on scientific principles. 

Be this as it may, when we come to the Anjana era, 691 n.o.,^ and 
the life of Buddha, we tread on surer ground ; and it is fortnate for 
our purposes that it so, as with the life of Buddha the inedimval 
history of India may be said to commence, and unless his date and 
that of his successors can be established with at least approximate 
certainty, the history of architecture in Indm must remain unintel- 
ligible. In this instance, however, the materials, I believe, exist in 
abundance. They have not, it is true, been as yet investigated to 
such an extent as to render any point certain, but the dilK(julties 
are daily disappearing, and as every point gained adds materially 
in throwing light on others that have hitherto boon considered 
unsettled, we may hope before long to see the whole satisfactorily 
resolved. 

There is perhaps no single point in the whole early history of 
India on which the chronioleB of Oeylon and Further India arc so 
distinct and unanimous than that Buddha died — as they express it, 


^ Orawfurd^B * Embassy to Ava** vol. ii. p, 
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attained Xirvana — at the age of eighty years, in the year 543 B.C., or 
in the year 14'^ of the Eetzana^ or Anjana epoch.^ 

Attempts have recently been made, it appears to me on the most 
illogical and iusufScient data, to invalidate this conclusion. There Ls 
an admitted falsification in the Ceylonese annals, as set forth in the 
^ Mahawanso,’ of sixty years about this date ; but as Turnour, who first 
pointed it out, explained also the reason for it,® the rectification is 
easy, and the result clear. It seems that Vijaya, the first Indian im- 
migrant or conqueror of Ceylon, landed in the island 483 years B.C., or 
thereabout ; and the reigns of his successors, down to Devenampiya- 
tisso, the contemporary of Asoka, when added together, amount to 
only 23G years. When the annals came to be expounded in the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ it was thought expedient, for the good of religion, that the 
coming of Vijaya should be coincident with the death of Buddha ; and 
as the sacred era could not be disturbed, Asoka’s reign was carried 
back so as to admit of the adjustment. This was effected principally 
by reducing the epoch of the nine Xandas from 100 years, at which 
the Pimanas place them, to forty-four, and by other slight alterations. 
The sixty years was afterwards recovered by small increments to 
subsequent reigns, not of much consequence, but injuriously affecting 
the coiTectness of the whole chronology of the ‘ Mahawanso,’ down to 
about A.D. 400, when it was compiled in its present form. As 
the date of Asako’s reign is perfectly well known (272-23G B.O.), 
we have only to reject the most improbable coincidence' of Vijaya 
landing on the day of Buddha’s Xirvana, which there is nothing 
to support, and the whole becomes clear, and everything falls into 
its place.^ 

Besides the Ceylonese lists, and those quoted by Orawfurd from the 
Burmese annals,® the Puranas afford us two, quoted below, which are 
of great interest to us, and the whole are so marvellously coincident, 
that there seems very little doubt of their general authenticity. 


* Bigaudet’s ‘ Life of Gaudama/ p. 323, 
. * * Embassy to Ava/ loc. cit. 

’ ‘Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 715. 

* Unfortunately the Chinese annals, to 
which we generally look for asBistaucc in 
our diff culties, axe not likoly to afford us 
any in this. Confucius was bom 551 b.o , 
and died 478 ; he was consequently only 
eight years old when Buddha died, and 
in order to give Buddha the necessary 
precedence in date, tho Buddhists boldly 
added five centuries to this, placing him 
about 1000 B.o. This struggle between 
truth and falsehood led to such coufusiou 


that in the 7th century Hiouen Thsang 
wrote : “Depuis le Nirvana jusqu’aujour- 
d’ hui les uns oompteut 1200 ans, les autres 
1500 ans : il y on a qui affirment qu’il 
s’est dcoule' plus do 900, mais que le 
nombre de 1000 n’est pas encore corn- 
plot.” (‘ Histoire,’ p. 131. * Vie et Voyages,’ 
i 336.) The first is the nearest, ac- 
cording to our Ideas. He was writing 
apparently in 1190 A.B. It may be 1200, 
if it was written after his return to China ; 
but from this confusion it is evident no 
reliance can he placed on any dates ho 
may quote from the Nirvana. 

« ‘ Embassy to Ava.’ Appendix. 
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SoLAB List. 

B.C. 

Lunar List. 

Saisunaga Dynasty reigned 360 years. 

r..o. 

Eritanjaya 

. 691 

Sisunaga 

685 

Banaujaya 

. — 

Kakayama 

— 

Banjaya 

. — 

Kshemadharman 

— 

Sakya 

, — 

Xshetruujas 

— 

Suddhodana 

’ " 

Bimhisara .... . . 

Kanwapana^ 9. 
Bhumiputra, 14. 

603 

Batula * 



Ajatasatru .... . . 

551 

Prasenajit 

, — 

XJdayaswa 

519* 

Kslmdraka 

, — 

Dasaka 

503 

Euudaka 

. — 

Nagadasoka 

495 

Suratha 

— 

Sisunaga 

471 

Sumitra 

. 451? 

Kalasoka 

Maha Nanda . ... 

Sumalya 

7 Nandas 

4.53 

425 


Interregnum KauHhja ending 825 


With regard to the first or Solar list, Professor Wilson remarks, 
that Sakya is no doubt the name of the author or reviver of Budd- 
hism, but is out of place, as he was the son and not the father of 
Suddhodana.” ^ This, however, is only one of the numerous instances 
in which the grandson takes his grandfather’s name, and wliioh is an 
interminable cause of confusion in Indian chronological iinjuii'ics.^ 
Gautama, as we know, never ascended the throne, but devoted himself 
to his religious duties, but his son Ratula succeeded his gmndfatlier. 
In like manner, the Prasenajit in the list is not the cousin and (som- 
panion of Buddha, but the grandson, or grand-nephew of that earlier 
king of the same name. Sumitra, the last name mentioned in the 
Bhagavat Purana, seems to have ascended the throne about 451. 
There are no exact dates for fixing this event, and with him ])erished 
the long line of Solar monarchs, who for more than twenty-six cen- 
turies — our chronology is correct — ^had influenced in so marked a 
manner the destinies of India. 

It was during the reign of Kalasoka, the eleventh king of this 
dynasty, that the second convocation was hold, 100 years after the 
Nirvana. This, too, it has recently become the fashion to doubt. I’he 
accoimts, however, in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ and the pointed mode in wdiich 
it is referred to in the Burmese annals, seem sufficient to settle the 
point. Like Tijaya’s landing in Ceylon on the day of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, Prome is said to have been founded 44», the year of 

‘ Vishnu Purana, p. 463. 

* ‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,* voL iv. (N.B.) p. 85. 
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this convocation.^ They must have believed strongly, or they would 
not have attempted the adjustment. 

As before mentioned, we have neither buildings, nor coins, nor 
inscriptions' belonging to this period, nor indeed any material facts that 
would enable us to verify the chronological data. It is, however, so 
near the time when these became abundant, that it does not seem 
unreasonable to hope that some such evidences may turn up. Till 
something is found, the absence of all such materials must remain as a 
curious piece of evidence regarding the important influence that the 
contact of the nations of the West had on the arts and civilization ot 
India at the time. 


Maurya, Sunga, and Kanwa Dynasties. 


Chronology. 

Maurya Dynasfyt 130 years. 


B.O. 

Ohandragupta «... . 325 

Bimbisara 301 

Asoka 276 

Suyasas 240 

Dasaratha 230? 

Sangata .' 220? 

Indrapalita 212? 

Somasarman. ... . . 210 

Sasadharman 203 

Vrihadratha 195 

Sunga Dynasty, 112 years. 

Pushpamitra 188 

Agnimi^ra ....... 152 

Sujyeshtha 144 

Vasumitra 137 

Badraka, or Ardraka .... 129 

Pulin(]aka 127 

Glioshavasu 124 

Vajramitra . . • 121 

Bkagavata 112 

DeTabhuti , ' 86 

Kanwa Dynasty, 45 years. 

Vasudeva 76 

Blmmimitra 67 

Narayana 53 

Susarman 41 

died 31 


Buildings. 

Hathi Gumpha, Udayagiri. 

Caves at Barabhar, Inscriptions, LS-ts, &o. 

Cave at Barabhar. 

Cave at Bhaja? 

Caves at Udayagiri. 

Bail at Bharlmt. 

Cave at Bedsa. 

Caves 9 and 12, Ajiinta. 

Chaitya Cave, Nassick. 

Cave at Earli. 

Baj Bani cave, Udayagiri? 


The chronology of these three dynasties, as recorded in the Puranas, 
may admit of some adjustment in detail \ but the whole is so rea- 


^ Omwfaxd’s *Embas^ to A'va,’ toI. ii. p. 277. 
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sonable and consistent that it can hardly he to any great extent. 
The \rhole, too, is now found to be so perfectly in accoj’d with the 
architecture of their age, and with such inscriptions as have been 
found, that I see no reason whatever for doubting its general 
correctness. 

The cardinal point on which the whole hinges is the twelfth 
year of Asoka’s reign after his consecration — the sixteenth from liLs 
inaugiu'ation. In that year he published his rock-cut edicts, in which 
he mentions his allies, Antiochus and Antigonus, Ptolemy (Phila- 
delphus), Magas (of Cyrene), and Alexander (of Macedonia).^ As it 
happens, all these five names arc mentioned together in Justin’s 
abridgment of Trogus Pompeius (xxvi. 2, 3 and xxvii. 1), though 
without giving any^ate. As Magas, however, died b.o. 257, and the 
only year in which all five were alive together tos either that year or 
the preceding, we may safely assume that the sixteenth of Asoka 
was B.O. 256 or B.O. 257. If that is so it seems impossible to bring 
down the date of the accession of Chandragupta to a time more 
modern than one or two yearn after B.O. 825. The Ceylonese annals 
allow him thirty-four years, ^ but om* knowledge of what happened in 
India in Alexander’s time forbids any such extension. On the other 
hand, his accession happening hi the year, or the year after, the 
defeat of Porus, is not exactly what we would exj^ect from the 
context ; but there is nothing, so far as I know, to controvert it. 

Even if it were not so certain as it appears to be from the state- 
ments just quoted, there can be no doubt that the clu’onology of this 
period can easily be settled from the numerous iusoriptious found in 
the rock-cut excavations quoted m the table, as well as from coins 
and other materials that exist. These dynasties thus become a fixed 
starting-point for all our inquiries, either backwards or forwards. 


AtoRA, «R AKBRABErrYA Dyistasty. • 


Ghbonologt. 



B.O. 

Sipraha .... 

... 31 

Krishna .... 

... .A.1). 8 

Satakamil. . . • 

. . . . 10 

Pnmot^anga . . . 

.... 28 

Siivaswami . . . 

.... 46 


Builiungs. 


Oavo at Kassiok. 

South gateway, Sanohi. 
Oaves 10 and 11 Ajuuta. 


* * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vii. p. 261 ; ‘Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,* vol. xii. p. 232 j 
Cunningham’s ‘ArclwBological Reports,’ 


vol. V. p. 20, &o., Ac. 

* * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,* vol. vi. p. 714. 
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Ajtdra, or Axdeabritya Dynasty — continifed. 


Oheonologt. 


Satakarni 11 

. A*D. 64 

Lambodara . ... 

. . 120 

Apitaka 

. . 138 

Sangba 

. . l.nO , 

Satakanil III 

168 

Skandtiaswati .... 

. . 186 

Mngendra 

. . 193 

KuntaUiswatl 

. . 196 

Swatikarna ... 

. . 204 

Pulomavit 

. . 205 

GorakBliaswasri .... 

. . 241 

Ilala 

. . 266 

Mantalaka 

. . 271 

Purindra sena 

. 276 

Siuilara 

. . 381 

EajadaBwati 

. . 6 ms. 

Sivaswati 

. . 284 

Gautamiputra .... 

. 312 

Vasithiputra .... 

. . 333 

Pulomat 

. . 335 

Sivasri 

. . 363 

8kandaswat.i 

. . 370 

Yajuasri 

. . 377 

Vijaya 

. . 406 

Oiiandrasri . . . . . 

. . 412 

Pulomat 

. . 422 

„ died . . . . 

. . 429 


or 436 


Buildings. 

Saba Era established a d. 79. 

Nahapana cave, Nassick. 

Budra Dama, bridge inscription, a.d. 151. 


Gupta Era established A.i). 319 ; cave at 
Nassick, outer rail Aniravati. 


Cave at Nassick, 
Great cave Keuheri. 


Caves 16, 17, and 19 Ajunta. 


For this dynasty, as for the preceding three, we are dependent on 
the Puranas ; but its clironology, like theirs, is so reasonable and so 
consistent with what we learn from other sources that I see no 
reason whatever for doubting its general correctness. There are 
slight discrepancies of course, not only as to names but as to the 
duration of this dynasty in the different Puranas. Thus the Vishnu 
Purana, according to Wilson, enumerates thirty kings, reiping 45C 
years ; the Vayu and Bhagavat the same. The Matsya gives only 
twenty-nine kings, but makes them reip 460 years ; but none of 
them give all the names, nor does tlie addition of the longest list 
extend beyond 435 years.^ The whole, from Ohandragupta to the 
last, are also added together (p. 232), and make up 751 years, or 
bringing the last of the Andras down to a.d. 426. The actual fixation 
of dates will probably be found in Nassick cave inscriptions. 
Two of those bear dates : one, apparently in the reign of Pulomavi, 


* Wilson’s ‘ Vislum Puiana,’ Second Edition, Td. iv. p. 200 ; see also p. 2S2. 
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or Padnoia, is dated nineteen from an unspecified era ; the other is in 
the twenty-fourth year of the “modern era,” and the act recorded is, 
apparently, by order of Gantamiputra.^ As it is, however, almost 
certain that the Gupta era, a.d. 319, was established in the reign of 
the last-named king, it seems probable that when those inscriptions 
are more carefully examined than they hitherto have been, they will 
fix these reigns with even greater certainty than we obtain from 
the Puranic dates ; the one element of uncertainty being that the 
new era does not seem to be dated either from the accession of the 

king or from any great event, but four cycles of sixty years, or 240 

years from the Saka era it was intended to supersede.^ 

However this may be settled, it cannot disturb either the initial 
or the final dates of this dynasty, nor affect to a greater extent than 
say ten or twelve years the period of 751, which extended from the 
accession of Chandragupta to the final overthrow of the Andras in or 
about A.D- 426. 

This being so, it is evident that these four dynasties form tlie 
backbone of our mediaaval chronology of India to which all minor 
events must be fitted, and fortunately most of them do so without 
any difficulty. It was the great period of Buddhist snimemacy in 

India. There were, it is true, Buddhists in India before Asoka, ])ut 

they were then only a sect, and Buddhism was a religion for two 
centuries after the fall of the Andras, It was then, however, a 
struggling faction. The modem Hindu religion was gnidually 
raising its head under the Gupta and Ujjain princes, and in the «tii 
century it superseded Buddhism in most parts of India. 

A great part of the uncertainty that of lat<3 yearn has C]‘e])t into 
the chronology of this period is owing to the neglect with which 
these dynasties have been treated hy modern investigators. This 
has arisen principally from the extreme rarity of their coins, while it 
has been principally from numismatic reseiirches that progress has 
been made in the elucidation of many dark passages of Indian 
history. Coinage was, however, a most distinctly foreign importa- 
tion into India. The Bactrian Greeks were the coiners i)ar 
and it is through their coins, and those only, that complete lists of 
their kings down to 130 b.o. have been compiled. It is only from 
their coins also that we know the names of the barbarian kings who 
succeeded them, or those of the Sah kings, who appear next in our 


‘Journal Bombay , Branch of the either of these figures may bo employed 
Eoyal Asiatio Society/ vol. v. p. 42 and in converting years of tho Christian Bra 
47- I Into those of the Saka or Ballabhl, or 

® As the commenoenumt of this era is , Gupta Samvats. Throughout this work 
not coincident with the years we en^loy, I have used the latter figure as that more 
but about half-way between 73 and 79, generally in use. 
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list. But the four dynasties from Chandragupta to Ohandrasii were 
of native kings, who had only indirectly, if at all, come in contact 
with the Greeks, and had never learnt the art of coining, or, at least, 
used it to a sufBcient extent to enable us to identify their names or 
succession from their coins. Their caves, and the inscriptions with 
which they covered their walls, are fast supplying the information 
their coins, if they had existed, would have afforded ; but the investi- 
gation has not been taken up by those who have the ear of the public 
to the same extent as the numismatists. Enough, however, has been 
done to show that the materials exist for establishing the history of 
these dynasties on a sure basis ; and when this is done from inscrip- 
tions combined with architecture, the results are more satisfactory 
than when dependent on numismatic evidence alone. 


Sah Kings of Saueastea. 


Nahapana . . 


Coin Dates. 
79 

A.D. 

Vira Daman . . 

Coin Dates. 

A.D 

Ushavadata . 



— 

— 

Isvara Datta. . 



Swami Ghastana 



— 

— 

Yijaya Sah . . 

170 

249 

Jaya Dama . . 



— 

— 

Damajata Sri 

. — 

— 

Jiva Dama . 



— 

— 

Budra Sah . . 

397 

27» 

Budra Daman . 



72 

151 

Yisva Siuha . . 




Budra Sinha 



102 

181 

Atri Daman . . 


— 

Eudra Sah . . 



104 

183 

Yisva Sah . . 

200 

279 

Sri Sah . . . 



— 

— 

22. Budra Sinha 

270 

— 

Sungha Daman . 



— 

— 

Asa Daman . . 

271 

280 

Daman Scdi . . 



144 

223 

Swumi Budra Sah 

292 

371 » 

Yasa Daman 



— 

— 

Swami Budra Sah If. 


Damajata Sri 



— 

— 





The evidence on which the dates in the above list are founded is 
ill curious contrast with that on which those of the previous dynasties 
rest. It is almost wholly numismatic. The founder of the dynasty, 
Nahapana, describes himself as the viceroy or satrap of King Kshah- 
arata,^ certainly a foreigner, who conquered the country and held it 
in subjection for nearly 800 years. 

The one point that interests us here is to ascertain from what 
era the dates on the coins are to be calculated. When I previously 
wrote on the subject,® I felt inclined to adopt a suggestion that 
Nahapana was the founder of the ora known afterwards as that of 

1 This list is abstracted principally of the same journal, 
from one in vol. viii. p, 27, ‘Journal * ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Bnyal Asiatic Society,* vol. v. p. 49. 
Society,* quoting only such dates as ap- * ‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic So- 
pear certain. The earlier names are taken oiety,’ vol. iv. (N.S.) p. 129. 
from a paper by Bhau Daji, vol. iz. p. 243 
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Yicramaditya, B.O. 56. I did this principally because I felt certain 
that no king of that name reigned in the fii*st centiny b.c., and I 
could discover no event occurring about that time so important as 
to deserve to be commemorated by an era. 

On the other hand, a foreign conquest and the foundation of a 
new dynasty were jast such events as would be so celebrated : and, 
pending further evidence, this assumj)tiou seemed to ac*(*onnt for 
what was otherwise inexplicable in the foundation of tliis era. Since 
then, however, a more camful study of Eudra Daman’s Bridge in- 
scription,^ and the ainhitectural evidence detailed in the ])reeeding 
pages, have convinced me that such a tlieoiy was untenable. The 
Bridge inscription is dated in the year 72, from tlie same era from 
which all the coins of these kings are dated. In it he boasts “ that, 
after twice conquering the Sata Kami, Lord of Dakshina])atha, he 
did not completely destroy him on account of their near con- 
nexion, and thus obtained glory.” And he boasts oi‘ cominering, 
among other countries, Anupa, Saui-astra, Asva Kutcha, Kukura, 
Aparanta, 

A little further on in our history, Gautamiputra, in whose 
reign the era was established which was afterwaixls adojjted by the 
Guptas- and Ballabhis, boasts, in an inscription in a cave at Nassicik, 
that he had conquered, among othom, all tlie countries abo\'e enu- 
merated, and as having re-established the glory of the Hatavaluina 
. dynasty, and destroyed the race of Khagarata.^ All tins re\’eals a 
state of matters that will not accord wnth the Yicramaditya era, but 
does perfectly agree with that of Salivahana. 

Assuming that the Sata Kami dynasty is correctly represented 
in the Puranas, as enumerated above, Eudra Dama would, on the 
assumption that the dates were Samvat, have been reigning A.n. 16 
(72-56), immediately after the establishment of the dynasty, and 
before the long and prosperous reign of Stita Kami 1,L, w)li(^h (jould 
hardly have ts^en place had his family been smitten so early in their 
career. But if we assume that it was a.I). 151 (79 +72), it would 
coincide with the reign of the third king of tliat name, and at a 
time when, so far as we can judge from the length of the reigos, and 
the careless way they are enumerated in the Puranas, the fortunes 
of the fandly were considerably depressed ; and it is little more than, 
a century and a half after this time that Gautamiputra restored the 
fortunes of his family. Had 300 years elapsed between these two 
events, the family could hardly over have attained the position it did. 

Another point of more importance is, that the dates on the Sah 

» ‘Journal Bombay Biwoob of, the • Ibid., vol. ix. p. 288; see also Bhan- 
Boyal Asiatic Society,' vol. viil .p. U9. darks*, MS. trauslaticn. 

* Ibid. 

3 A 
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coins — ^from whatever are calculated — extend only to 270-271, or 
doubtfully to 292.^ If these are calculated from the Yicrama- 
ditya Samvat, they must have ceased to reign in a.d. 214, or at the 
latest A.D. 236, and there would have been no Khagaratas for Gauta- 
miputra to humble after a.d. 312. On the other hand, if calculated 
from A.D. 79, their final extinction would have been in a.d. 349, or at 
latest A.D. 371. So that, though humbled by Gautamiputra, they 
overlap the Gupta era to some extent, which it seems is almost indis- 
pensable to account for the mode in which the Sah coins overlap and 
run into those of the Gupta series, on which llr. Thomas so strongly 
and, it appears to me, so correctly insists.^ 

One of two things seems necessary : either that the Guptas shall 
be carried back so as to overlap the Sahs, dating either from the 
Ticramadityan or Selucidan eras, or that the Sahs be brought down 
so as to overlap them, if dating from the era bearing their name. 
Mr. Thomas and General Cunningham prefer the former hypothesis. 
For the reasons just stated, and others to be given further on, I feel 
convinced that the latter hypothesis is the only one that is in 
accordance with the facts of the case as we now know them. 

This substitution of the Saka era for the Samvat brings what we 
know of the history, with what we learn from the inscriptions, and 
gather from the coins, so completely into accordance, that I can hardly 
doubt now that it is the correct view of the matter, and certainly 
more in accordance with the facts than that I previously adojDted. 


Guptas. 

Although the Puranas conduct us in so reasonable and satis- 
factory a manner to the end. of the Andrabritya dynasty, their 
guidance forsakes us there. After that, all the subsequent con- 
temi)orary dynasties were thrown into hotch-pot — ^to use a legal 
expression — and a system of fraud and falsification commenced which 
is the reproach of Indian history. It is not, however, difficult to see 
the causes of this new and monstrous invention. For six centuries 
and a half Buddhism had reigned supreme in India, and the system 
of the Brahmans, though probably never extinct, was at least sub- 
dued and subordinate. With the decline of the Andras this state of 
affairs was altered. The Guptas, who immediately succeeded them, 
are shown, both by their coins and inscriptions, to have been followers 

* * Journal Bombay Branch of the vol. xii. p. 16: atid ‘Journal of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society,* vol. viii. p. 28. Asiatic Soch ty of Bengal,’ vdl XxxY- p. 

* Essay on the Sah Kings of Saurastra, 503 ; see also Thomas’s ‘ Prinsep,’ vol. ii. 
* Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ p. 95. 
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of Vishnu and Siva,^ and their buildings at Erun tell the same 
story.® 

Though the Guptas may have inaugurated the now system, it was 
by the great Vicramaditya of Iljjain that it was established, a.d. 515- 
550. He did for the new religion what Asoka had done for Buddhism 
some seven and a half centuries before his time. He made a state 
religion in India, and established it so firmly that little more than 
a century after liis death it seems to have superseded Buddhism 
altogether. It is in his reign, apparently, that the Puranic system 
was invented— not that the Puranas were written or all the falsifica- 
tions of history invented in his day, but a commencement was then 
made, and by the lOfch or 11th century of our era it was brought 
to the complete perfection of fraud in wliich it is now found. 

One of the first necessities of the new system was to throw back 
the period t^hen India was Buddhist, and to place a gulf between 
them and their successors. To effect this, the Puranas enumerate 
the following: — “ After these ” (the Andrabrityas) “ various races will 
reign — seven Abhiras, ten Gardabhilas, sixteen Sakas, eight Ya\"anas, 
fourteen Tusharas, thirteen Mandas, eleven Mannas or Ilunas® — 
seventy-nine princes will be sovereigns of the earth for UVM) years. 
Then eleven Pauras will be kings for years ; when they are 
destroyed, Kailakila Tavanas will be kings, the chiefs of wiioiu will 
be Viudhya Sacti, &c.— IOC years.” After various otliei's : “The 
nine Nagas will reign in Padmavati, Kantipura, and Mabimra ; and 
the Guptas of Magadha along the Gauges to liyaga,”^ Although 
we cannot identify all these dynasties with cei’tainty, w'o know, at 
all events, that, instead of succeeding one another during more than 
2000 years, they were all more or less contemporary — (jerbainly that 
none were earlier than the Gupta era (a.d. and that none of 

them survived Vioramaditya (a.!). 550). The SakaH and Mannas, 
or Hunas, may be ihose destroyed by hini, but of this hereafter. 
The Vindhya Sactis were contemporary with the Guptas, and the 
Gardabhilas are somehow connected with Bahram Gaur the Sassaniaii ; 
and others we recognise dimly, bub they are nob sufliciently important, 
to be discussed here. 

Of all these the most important are the Guptas, and fortunately 
their date is one of the most clearly established facts in meclimval 
Indian chronology.® 

Thomas’s edition of ‘ Prinsep/ vol. i. * YishiBU Puremay’ vol. iv. p. 209. 
p. 242, et seqq . ; see also p. 365, et 86qq. * Wilson’s * Vislanu Purana,’ vol. iv. 

* ‘ Journal of tiie Asiatic Society of pp, 201-218. 

Bengal,’ vol vii. p. 634. * X nood Imrdly say that this is not 

* The Vishnu Purana has Kaunas, the universally admitted by Indian nrohceolo- 
Vayu and Matsya, Hunas. Wilson’s gists. Some indeed of tho most ominont 

» A 2 
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Dynasty. 

Sri or Raja Grupta 

Maharaja Ghatotkacha . . . 

M. R. adliiraja Chandra Gupta 1. 


Coivs AND 

Dates on Insoeiptions. 


82. 93+319= 


„ Samudra „ . — 

„ Chandra Gupta II. — 

„ Kumara „ . 124+ „ = 

„ Skanda „ 130,137,141.146+,,= 

Maliendra a minor . . — 

Maharaja Sri Hastina .... 163+ „ = 

Raja Buddha 165+ „ = 

M. R. adhiraja Toramana . . • 182+ = 


401,412. Caves 16 to 
20 Ajunta. Build- 
ings at Erun. 


443 

449, 456, 460, 465 

482 

484 

501 


The three last named can hardly be considered as belonging to the 
great dynasty, though they date from the same era, and the two first 
were comparatively insignificant characters. It was only Chandra 
Gupta I., A.D. 401, who assumed the title of Maharaja adhiraja, 
and fomided the greatness of his race on the ruins of that of the 
Andrabrityas. 

Ill addition to the above chronology, compiled from coins and dated 
inscriptions, Major Watson has recently supplied a most important 
item to their history from written records existing in Gujerat. 

Prom this we learn that Chandra Gupta IL reigned twenty-three 
years after the conquest of Saurastra by his son ; that Kumara Pal 
Gupta reigned twenty years ; and that Skanda Gupta succeeded him, 
but lost Saurastra by the rebellion of his Senapati Bhatarka, the 
founder of the Ballabhi family. Two years after this event Skanda 


amoug them place the Guptas consider- 
ably earlier. My couvicti m, however, is 
that they never would have done so, had 
it not been that they place a mistaken 
confidence on a passage in a foreign 
author of the 11th century, translated by 
Bcinuaat to the following effect : “ Quant 
au (iroupta Kala (ere des Gouptas), on 
eutend par lo mot Goupta des gens qui, 
dit-on, etaieiit mcchants et puissants, et 
1 hro qui porto h ur nom est Tepoque de 
hnr extermination. Apparemment Bal- 
ia bha buivit imincdiatoment Ics Gouptas, 
car I ere des Gouptas cotumenoe aussi Tan 
211 de rhre do Saca.*' (‘ Journal Asia- 
tique,’ 4me serio, tom. iv. p. 286.) 

Albiruni, from whom this passage is 
taken, lived at the court of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, in the 11th century, and was 
learned beyond his compeers in the 
learning of the Hindus. He collected 


facts and dates with industry, and re, 
corded them faithfully. But he would 
have been a magician if he could have 
unravelled the tungh d meshes with which 
the Hindus had purposely obscured their 
chronology, and could have seen through 
all the fal5iff(*ations invented six centu- 
ries earlier. Wo could not do so now 
without the aid of coins, dated inscrip- 
tions, and bui Idings. None of these were 
available in his day, and without their 
aid, the wonder is, not that ho blundered 
in his inductions, but Unit he went so 
near the truth as he did. His facts and 
figures are valuable, and may generally 
be relied upon. His mode of putting 
them together and his inductions arc, as 
generally, worthless— not from any fault 
of his, but because they had been pur- 
posely falsified by those who preseutfd 
them to him. 
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Gupta died, and, as we are informed, “at this time the Gupta race 
were dethroned by foreign invadera.” ^ 

The era from which these dates are taken never appeared to me 
doubtful ; and this confirms more and more the conviction that it 
was from the era that bears their name, a.I). 319. It could not be 
from the Saka era, as has generally been assumed, from the fact tliat 
Albiruni asserts that the era that bears their name, was “ apparently ” 
that of their destruction, 2 because in that case Skanda Gupta must 
have lived and reigned for ninety-four years in addition to the sixteen 
we already know, from inscriptions, he occupied the throne. A reign 
of 110 years seems impossible ; and, if it is not so, it seems certain, 
for the reasons stated in my previous paper, that the Gupta era, 319, 
is that from which tlieir coins and inscriptions are dated. 

Besides this, there is an inscriptibn on the rock at Junaghar, en- 
graved by the same Skanda, the last of the great Gui)bas. This was 
not translated by Priusep, though a copy of it was in his hands before 
his last illness.2 Had he lived to translate it, my impression is that 
the controversy as to the age of the Guptas never would have arisen 
— ^its evidence seems so absolute. Be this as it may, it never apjjeared, 
so far as I know, in a complete form and translated, till this was 
accomplished by the late Bhau Daji in the sixth volume of the Bom- 
bay Journal of 1862. In it we have three dates — the Hadarsana lake is 
said to have burst its banks in 180, to have been rei)aired in 137, and 
a temple to Yishnu built in 138, and twice it is related “ counihuj 
from tM era of the Gteptae ” (Guptasya Kala). The stone is worn where 
the middle date occurs, but there is just space enough for thesis words. 
The same king, on the Kuhaon pillar, dates his inscription in 141,* 
but without mentioning the era, which seems to have been so usual 
in Bengal as not to require being specified. 

Besides this, the 146® years from 319, which we know from their 
dated inscriptions . that they reigned, is just the interval that is 
■required to fill up the gap between the Ballabliis and their era which 
they adopted on usurping the inheritance of the Guptas, two years 
before Skanda Gupta’s death.® 

One other point of considerable importance to Indian history which 
arises from the fixation of this date (a.I). 465^70) for the destruction 
of the Guptas is, that it was almost certainly the White Huns who 
were the “foreign invaders” that struck the blow that stopped their 

* ‘ Indian Antiquary,’ vol. ii p. 312. copper-plato grant, in the jiosaeBBioii of 

* ‘Journal Asiatique,’ series iv. voLiv. Gen. Cunningham, and is in a<l(lition to 

P- 2S5. the three others of tlio samo rolgn quoted 

* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of in my previous paper, p. 112. 

Bengal,’ vol. vii. p. 634. « ‘Indian Antiquary,’ vol. ii. p. 812 ; 

< Thomas’s ‘Prinsep,’ i. p. 250. see also vol. iil p. 344. 

^ This date is fxom an unpublished 
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career. At least, we learn from Cosmas Indicoplenstes, writing seventy- 
years after this time, that the Huns were a powerful nation in the 
north of India in his day, and we may infer, from what he says of 
them, had been settled there some time.^ 

On the Bhitari Lat, Bhau Daji reads — somewhat doubtfully, it 
must be confessed — ^the fact that Skanda Gupta had fought, apparently 
with success, against the Hunas.^ But the great point is that it was 
just about this time that the White Huns broke loose and extended 
their incursions east and west, so that there is not only no improba- 
bility of their being the “foreign invaders” alluded to, but every 
likelihood they were so. No one, indeed, can, I believe, with the 
knowledge we now possess, read De Guignes’ chapter on the W'hite 
Huns,^ without perceiving that it contains the key to the solution of 
many mysterious passages in Indian history. It is true India is not 
mentioned there ; but from the time of Balaram Gaur in 420, till the 
defeat of Feroze in 475, the Persians were waging an internecine 
war with these Huns, and nothing can be more likely than that 
the varying fortunes of that struggle should force them to seek the 
alliance of the then powerful Guptas, to assist them against their 
common foe. 

Precisely the same impression is conveyed by what is said by 
Ferislita and the Persian historians^ of the history of that time. 
Nothing can now, however, be more easily intelligible than the visit 
of Bahrain Gaur to India when first attacked by the White Huns. 
His maiTiage with an Indian ( ? Gupta) princess of Oanouge ; the tri- 
bute or assistance claimed by Feroze and his successors on the Persian 
throne, arc all easily oxiilicable, on the assumption that the two nations 
were at that time engaged in a struggle against a common enemy. 
This, too, explains the mention of the Shah in Shahi on Samudra 
Gupta’s Allahabad inscription.® Hence, too, the decided Persian 
influence on the gold coinage of the Oanouge Guptas,® and the innu- 
merable Sassanian coins of that period found in all parts of the north 
of Lulia.^ In all this the Sassanians seem inseparably mixed with 
the Guptas. The Persians, however, came eventually victorious out 
of the war. The great Guptas were struck down at some date between 
4G5-70, or very shortly afterwards. The struggle, however, was 
apparently continued for some time longer by a subordinate branch of 


* ‘ Topograpliia Christiana,^ lib. xi. p, 
338, edit. Taris, 1707. 

- ‘Journal Bombay BrancL of the 
ttuyal Asiatic Society,’ vol. x. p. 60. 

* • Hisioiro dc‘B Huns,’ vol. i. pai-t ii. 
lib. IV. pp 325, €t 8eqq. 

* Maloolm'd ‘Persia,’ vol. i. p. 118 
Briggs’s translation of Ferislita, introd. 


Ixxvii. et seqq. ; Dow’s translation, p. 13. 

* ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. vi. 1887, p. 963; also 
Thomas’s * Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 234. 

* Ibid., vol. V, plates 36 and 37 ; also 
Thomas’s * Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 277, plate 23. 

^ Thomas’s * Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 407, et 
passim. 
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their successors ; inasmuch as we learn from an inscription found at 
Aphsar in Behar,i the fourth of that dynasty, Damodara Gupta, 
successfully encountered, at the battle of Maushari, the fierce army 
of the ’Western Huns.” Tliis event may have stopped the career of 
the Huns in India, in which case it could not well have tiiken place 
before the year 535, when Oosmas Indicopleustes is supposed to have 
written his ‘ Topographia Christiana ; ’ but it is by no means clear 
that he was not describing events that took place when he was himself 
in India some time previously. But be this as it may, it Inings us to 
the time when the battles of Korur— of which more hereafter — and 
Maushari freed India from the Sakas and Hunas, who had long held her 
in hated subjection. As I shall presently attemi^t to show, it a]ipears 
to me hardly doubtful that these two battles were fought between r>2-l- 
and 544 ; and they thus fix one of the most important epocihs in me- 
diaeval Indian history. Indeed, so near each other arc these two events 
in date, that I sometimes feel almost inclined to fancy they may be 
only different names for the same battle. At all events, they almost 
certainly represent parts of the same campaign which freed India in 
that age from the Tavanas; and that it was to commemorate the 
glories of these stru^les that the Vicramaditya Samvat was insti- 
tuted. This expulsion of the Tavanas was, too, the first serious blow 
that was struck at Buddhist supremacy, and from the effects of which 
it never afterwards completely recovered. 


Ballabhi Dynasty. 

Dates on iNfiCRivTioNs. a,i). 


Bhfltarka Senapati .... 
Dharasena „ .... 

Dronasinha 

Dhruvasena Haharoja . . . 

Dharapatta 

Grihasena 

Sridhaza Sena 

Siladitya I. 

Charagriha I 

Sridhara Sena 11. ... 

Dhrovasena 11 

Sridharasena III 

Siladitya II 

Charagriha II. 

Siladitya HI 

Siladitya Musnlli .... 


— 

405 or 470 


•. Cotoin. Vicramudilya 

— 

1 Dynasty 

— 

( ofUjjain, 


; 470 to 550. 

272 

501 

— 

Ootcm. Hioucn '1 hsatig 

m 

675 

400 

718 


' ‘ Jonnwl of tile Aeiatio Society of 
Bengal,’ 1866, p. 273. See aim Oun- 


ningham’a 'Aroheeulogioal Benorts,’ voL 
Hi. p. 186. 
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However mistaken Albinini may be in his dates, there is little 
doubt that he is quite correct in his statement to the effect that 
‘‘ L’ere de Ballabha est posterieure a celle de Saca de 241 ans. Appa- 
remment Ballabha suivit immediatement les Gouptas, car Fere des 
Gouptas commence aussi 241 de Fere de Saca,” ^ This we learn also, 
with the particulars how it happened, from Colonel Watson’s account 
of the transaction ; while Colonel Tod’s celebrated Puttun Somnath 
inscription makes it also certain that the Ballabhi era commenced a.d. 
31D.2 This being so, it seems difficult to understand why the era should 
have been called that of Ballabhi as well as that of the Guptas, 
unless it were that it was adopted by the first-named dynasty, and 
that they dated from it their acts and inscriptions, which are ex- 
tremely numerous. There may be reasons why this should be other- 
wise ; but, though the point has been generally and fiercely contested 
by eminent Indian chronologists, I fail to appreciate the arguments 
brought forward in favour of either the Vicrainaditya or Saka eras,® 
and look upon their own era (a.d. 319) as certainly the one from wliich 
all the Gupta inscriptions are dated. 

My impression is, that this would never have been considered 
doubtful but for an incautious statement by Colonel Tod that Bal- 
labhi was destroyed by the Parthians a.d. 524,^ in the reign of a 
Siladitya, its last king. Its inhabitants were, according to this 
account, slaughtered with the usual romantic incidents ; but after a 
while a remnant established themselves in Sidhapore, and finally 
built a new capital, which they called Anhilwarra. 

The utter falsity of the information so supplied to Colonel Tod 
is proved by the fact that when Ballabhi was visited by Hiouen 
Thsang, 115 years after its reputed destruction, he found it not only 
standing, and neither Sidhapore nor Anhilwarra thought of, but the 
old capital still remaining one of the richest and most prosi)erous 
cities of India, and its king one of the three greatest kings of northern 
India. The king’s name was Dhruvapatou, and he was a nephew or 
grand-nephew of Siladitya of Malwa, and the son-in-law of Siladitya, 
the reigning king of Canouge.® Lastly, vre have the dates in copper- 
plates of a Dhruvaseua, one in 310 + 319 = G29 ; the other 322 + 

* ‘ Journal Asiatiquo,’ toe s^rio, tom. « of Bengal,’ vol. xliii. p. 372, &c., &o. 

iv. p. 286. j * * Annals,* vol. i, p. 216, et At 

* Tod’s * Annals of Eajputana,’ vol. i. i p. 230 ho quotes another account, which 

p. 801. I places the destruction of the Ballabhi 

* Lassen’s * Ind. Alt.’, vol. ii. p. 762, et I ora at 305, instead of 206, as iu the pre- 
eeqq. to 987; Dowson ‘Journal of the vious statement. These arc evidently 
Boyal Asiatic Society’ (N.S.), vol, i. p. dcrictil errors. If he had found another 
247, et seqq . ; Thomas’s ‘ Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 405, it would probably have been correct 
270-276 : Oimningbam’s ‘ Arobmologioal within a yair or so — 405+319=724. 
Reports’ vol. iii. p. 56; Babu Rajendra * ‘Vio et Voyages,’ pp. 206,254, 260; 
Mittra, ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ‘ Reli^tious,’ &o., vol. ii. p, 163. 
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319, or 641,^ the very year that Hioiien Thsang mot him at Allahabad, 
if we assume them dated from the Ballabhi Samvat. 

It would be satisfactory if we could detemine the date of tlio 
destruction of Ballabhi with .precision, as it is one of these events 
that mark an epoch in Indian history. It was one of the concluding 
acts of the old drama that closed the medieval period of Indian 
history, and ushered in the dark ages which lasted more than two 
centuries from that time. 

The materials for this hardly exist at present, though it may be 
approximated. We have numerous inscriptions of this dynasty, dated 
310, 326, 338, 348, &c.,2 or a.I). G29, 645, 657, 667 respectively, if the 
figures are all correctly read, which is not quite clear ; and lastly, 
Mr. Bm’gess reports one dated 400, or A.I). 719, belonging to the last 
Siladitya, and consequently approaching very neai’ly to the o\’ent. 
Two accounts are current as to the mode in which the destruction 
was effected : one, that it was caused by an earthquake, which may 
have happened at any time ; ^ the other (by Tod), that the city was 
destroyed by the Parthians. If it was by a foreign foe, it could only 
have been by the Mahomedans. They were on the Indus in strength 
in 22 Hegira,^ or a,d. 644, or before Hiouen Thsang had left India, 
and no foreigner could have crossed the Indus or attacked Ballabhi 
after that time, or for some years l)eforo it, without being noticed by 
Mahomedan historians. They remained there in strength till ai‘ter 
Mahomed Kasim, 711-715,® and it was to him that I was at one tiiiKi 
inclined to ascribe the destruction. If, however, Mr. Ihirgess’s date 
is correct, his death was thme years too early. But I do nob think 
it at all improbable that Ballabhi is one of the cities — Barns arid 
Uzain — said to be plundered by Junaid in A.i). 725 or 726.*' Barns 
looks very like Baroach, and Uzain is almost certainly Ujjain — but 
whether Maliba is Ballabhi, I must leave othei’s to deteT’inine. 

All the accounts agree that Anhilwarra Puttun was founded 
Samvat 802, or a.d. 746,’ which may bo cori’cct within a year or two ; 
but from the accounts we have, it is clear that an interval of from 
twenty to thirty years must have elapsed between the two events, 
during which the inhabitants of the destroyed city sought refuge at 
PunolLdsur and Sidhaporo before they undertook the building of tluiir 
new capital. If, therefore, we assume 725 as the date of the destruc- 
tion of Ballabhi, we shall probably not err more than a year or tu’o 
either way. 

The earliest date of this family yet discovered is one on a cojiper- 

* ‘JoTunal Bombay Branch of the * Elliot, ‘Historians of India,’ ynl i. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society/ vol. viil p, 5546. p. 417 . < Loo. oit,, 432, ei $eqq, 

2 Ib.d., vol. viii p. 245. « Loo. oit„ 441-42. 

• Forbes’ ‘Bas Mala,’ voL i. p. 18; ’’ ‘Bas Mala,’ vol. i. p. 24; Tod’s 

Tod, * Annals,* vol. i. p. 230, ‘ Travels,’ p. 149. 
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plate of Dharasena II., which has been read by Professor Bhan- 
darkar as 272,^ or, according to the views here adopted, 591. It is 
hardly probable that any much earlier will be found ; for it must be 
borne in mind that though the Ballabhis wrested the sovereignty of 
Gujerat from the Guptas two years before Skanda’s death (aate^ p. 
724), neither the first nor second of the race' ventured to assume even 
the modest title of Raja; they were content to remain Senllpatis, or 
Generals. The third calls himself Maharaja ; but their greatness 
only culminated in or about a.d. 650, when one of them, Sri Dhara- 
sena IIL, became Maharaja Adhiraja — King of kings or Emperor of 
Northern India.® The reason of this, as we shall presently see, was 
that the family that really succeeded the Guptas in the place of 
supreme authority in India was that of Ujjain, the second or third 
monarch of this race being the celebrated Vicramaditya, whose date, 
for reasons to be given hereafter, seems almost certainly to have been 
from 515 to 550. Be this as it may, as we shall presently see, it 
seems quite certain that a great Brahmanical revival took place in 
the beginning of the 6th century, which quite overshadowed all 
the Buddhist dynasties in northern India. For a while these were 
again eclipsed by a reflex wave of Buddhism, which for a century — 
A.D. 550-650 — again illumined India. It was a last expiring effort, 
however, and after the last-named date it was only a struggle for 
existence on the part of the Buddhists, and in another century they 
are known no. longer in those central countries where they had so 
long reigned supreme. 

* ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the * ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Eoyal Asiatic Society/ voL x. p 70. Bengal/ vol. yii. p. 972. 
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Chalukta Dtitastibs. 


WESTERiT BrAKCH. 

Capital Kalyan. 

1. Jaya Sinba Vijjiyaditya. 

2 Kaja Sinha, Eana Buga, Vislmu 
Vardhaua. 

3. Vijayaditya II. 

4. Pulakesi, a.d. 489 ? 

5. Kirtti Varna I. 

6. Mangalisii. 

7. Satyasraya began to reign 609. 


8. Amara. 

9. Aditya. 

10 Vikramadiya I. 

11. Vinayaditya, Yuddha Halla, began 

to reign a.d 680. 

12. Vijayaditya III. began to reign a.d. 

695. 

18. Vikramadilya II. began to reign 
A.D. 733. 

14. Kirtti Varma II. 

15. Kirtti Varma III., cousin of the 

last, A.1). 799. 

16. Tailapa. 

17. Bhima Baja 

18. Ayya, or Kirtti Vaitna IV. 

19. Vijayaditya IV, 

20. Taila Bhnpall. or Vikxamaditya in., 

in A.D. 973 restored the xnonaroby 
'^bich l ad been for some time 
nsnrped by tbe Batta Kula. He 
died A.D. 997. 

21. Satyasraya H. Irlyi Bbnjaiiga Dova , 

A.©. 997. 

22. Vikiamaditya V. began to reign 

about A.r. 1008 (?) 

23. Jaya Sinba Beya, Jagadeka Halla, 

about A.1). 1018 (?) 

24. Somesyrara Deva I., Trailokya 

Halla Abawa Malla, about a.d. 
1040, 

25. Someswara Beya II.,Bhnneka Halla 

A.D. 1099, expelled by bis brother. 

26. Vikramaditya VI., Kali Vikrama, 

Tribbuyana Malla, in a.d. 1076. 

27. Someswara Bern IIL, Bbuloka 

Halla, A.©. 1127. 

28. Jagadeka Halla, a.d. 1138. 

29. Tatlapa Beva IH., Trailokya Halla, 

A,D. 1150. 

30. Someswara Beya IV„ Tribbuvana 

Malla, A.D. 1182. BetbronedbyBy- 
jalaBeya of tbe Kalabbnriya line. 

After this the soathem part of these dominions 
fSell under the sway of the Holsala BeilaUs, whose 
rise in the Mysore dates from a.i>. 984 ; their 
destmction t>y tbe Mahomedans in 1310. 


Eastern Branch. 
Capital Bajmbhendri. 


1. Vishnu Vardhana II., or Kubja 

Vibhiiii Vardliaiia, coiKiiiered 
Vengi A.D. 605. 

2. Jaya Sinba 1. 

3. Indra Baja, bis brotbi-r. 

4. Vislmu Vardhana III. 

5. Manga Yuva Baja. 

6. Jaya Sinba III. | 

7. Kokkili. > brothcrf. 

8. Vislmu Vardhana IV. ) 

9. Vijayaditya I. 

10. Vislmu Vardhana V. 

11. Narendra Mriga Baja. 

12. Vishnu Vardhana VI , or Kali 

Vislmu Vardbana. 

18. Vijayaditya IL, or Guna Gnnankn 
Vijayaditya, coiiquerod Kuliiiga. 

14. Cbaiukva Bhima I., liis l)rotUc*r 

15. VijayacUtya III., or Koilahhiganda 

vijaya. 

16. Amma Boja. 

17. Vijayaditya IV., or Kandagaehila 

Vijaya, 

18. Talapa. Usurjxir. 

19. Vikramiiditya V., tbe aou of a 1 >rothflr 

of Amma Baja I. 

20. Yuddha Malla. 


21. Baja Bhium II. 

22. Amnia Baja II 

23. Bhauarnava. Interregnum of 

twenty-seven yoari*, 

24. Kirtti Varma, son of Bljanarnava. 


26. Vimaladitya, his hr(itb<jr, 

26. Baja Baja Karondra. 

27. Bajondra Chela. 

28. Vikrama Deva Kulotluuga Chola, 

29. Baja Baja Ohola, viooroy for one 

year. 

80. Yira Beya Kulottunga Oholo, or 
Saptnma Vishnu Vardhana. Vice- 
roy ttom A.D. 1079 to 1135. 

After Yira Deva Kulottunga Cbohi the country 
»11 under the away of the Kakutya dynasty of 
worangnl, of whom Pratapa llodra was the chief 
(A.h. 11S2). Tbe latest of their inscriptions is 
dated A n. 1336. 
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The two lists in the preceding page are among the most inte- 
resting and most important of those we possess, inasmuch as they 
contain the backbone of all we know regarding the Ohalukyas, and 
are, in fact, what justify us, historically, in erecting their style into 
a separate division, different from the other forms of architecture 
known in India. 

What we know of these dynasties is almost wholly due to the 
intelligent zeal of Sir Walter EUiot, who, during his residence in 
India, made a collection of 595 inscriptions from various parts of the 
Dekhaii. From these he abstracted the lists he first published in 
the fourth volume of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ; but afterwai’ds 
much more in detail in the ‘ Madras Journal,’ in 1858, from which 
these lists are copied verbatim.^ Some of the inscriptions were trans- 
lated and published with those papers, and others by Major — now 
General — Le Grand Jacob, in the Bombay Journal (vol. iii. p. 206, et 
and other notices of them are found among Mr. Wathen’s inscrip- 
tions in various volumes of the ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 
But we shall not know more than a fraction of what we ought to, 
and might know, till Sir Walter Elliot’s inscriptions are translated 
and published.^ When this is done, and the architecture of the 
Nizam’s territory explored, the Ohalukyan style will take its place 
worthily between the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan styles, and will, if 
I mistake not, be found equal to either, both in importance and in 
tuiiistic merit. 


Fortunately there is no mistake or doubt about the era from which 
the Ohalukyan inscriptions are dated : the Ballabhi branch succeeding 
to the possessions of the Guptas in Gujerat, naturally adopted their 


' Those lists wore republished by 
Profc&Bor Dowbou iu the uow sorios 
of the * Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,* vol. i. p. 263, seqq-t but with 
ctronologioal additions that are by no 
xnt ans iui})rovoinonts. 

* The advantage of their publication 
was fo strongly felt by tlu* Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society that in 1873 they, 
backed by a letter fronx Sir Walter, ap- 
pealed to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India in Counoil, to sanction an 
expenditure not exceeding £200 for the 
purpose. It seems, however, that the 
finances of India could not bear the 
straifi, for in August last a reply was re- 
ceived to the effect that “ His Lordship 
regrets that he cannot consent to charge 
the public revenues of India with the 
cost of such an undertaking.” As the 


Indian Council are responsible, and know 
best what should be done and wi.at re- 
fused, there is no more to be said about 
tlie matter, though to outsiders this seems 
slightly niconsistent with tbeir grant of 
£2000 to Max Muller for doing nothing 
that ho had not been well paid for doing 
beforehand. As no other means are 
available in this country, it is to be 
hoped that cither the French or German 
Governments will take it up. They have 
always abundance of funds for such pur- 
poses ; and had these inscrli)tions been 
collected by one of their countrymen, 
they would have been published without 
a year’s delay after having been brought 
homo, although they have no inteiest in 
India that can for one moment be com- 
pared with ours. 
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era, but the southern branch being entirely detached from any such 
association, adopted the Saka era (a.d. 79), which wah then, so far as 
is known, the only other era at that time in use in India. What 
is equally important is, that there seems only one doubtful date 
among all those quoted in the lists— that of 411 Saka (a.d. 490), 
attached to the name of Pulakesi I. In his first paper, i Sir Walter 
Elliot thought it so improbable, that he rejected it altogether ; and 
Professor Eggeling tells me he has strong reasons for suspecting the 
copperplate on which it is found to bo a forgery. 

As an initial date it does not appear impossible, if my views are 
correct, though certainly improbable. If Bhatarka Senapati wrested 
dujerat from Skanda Gupta two years before his death, or in 463 
or 468, it is by no means impossible that the fourth from him 
may have been reigning in a.d. 490, but the difficulty is the other 
way. There seems no doubt, from Mr. Burgess’s Badami inscriptions,® 
that ATangitliaa. succeeded his brother Kirtti Varma in 567, and it 
does seem impossible that he should have been the son of one who was 
reigning in 490, especially if he continued to reign till 609. If Man- 
gflliBa was the son of Pulakesi, which there seems no rctison for doubt- 
ing, it is evident that the central figure of his date must be altered 
to a higher number ; but to what extent we sliall not know till it is 
ascertained whether Vijaya was the son or grandson of Bhatarka 
Senapati. In the' meanwhile, however, if wo, as an hypothesis, add 
fifty years to the date of 411, and make it 461, or A.i). 540, it will 
allow Pulakesi a reign of twenty-seven yeiuB before the accession 
of Mangalisa in 567 which vrill bring the whole \nthiu the limits 
of probability, and seems perfectly consistent with the coutoKt. 

With the seventh king we tread on surer ground. Ho was the 
king who, when bearing his grandfather's name, Pulakesi, Hiouen 
Thsang visited in 640,® and was, as his inscriptions tell us,'* the 
hero of those wars with Harsha Yerddhana, or Siladitya of Malwa, 
which Ma-twan-lin so graphically describes as ocenning in 618 to 
627. From that time the dynasty seems to have flourished till 
the death of Ymramaditya II. He ascended the throne 733, and 
died about 760, or twenty-five years more or loss after the destruction 
of the Ballabhi branch. After this, as Sir Walter Elliot expresses it, 
“the power of the OhalukTSs was alienated for a time, or luid 
suffered a partial obscuration, till the time of Teila, who is described 
as restoriug the monarchy in 978.”® After this it enjoyed two 

* ‘Joimal of the Boyel Aeiatio So- * ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 

oiety,’ vol iv. p. 12. Boyal Asiatic Society,’ voL iii. p. 206, et 

* ‘Beport on Belgam and Enladgi,’ p. $eqq. 

24. • ‘Journal of the Aeiatio Society of 

* ‘ MAnoires des Oontrtfes,’ Ao., vol. ii. Bengal,’ vol. vL p 68. 
p. 150. 
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centuries of prosperity, till it was finally extinguished — their northern 
possessions passing to the Kalabhuryas —their southern to the Hoisala 
Beliaks of Dwarasamudra or Hullabid. 

The liistory of the younger branch of this family will be more 
interesting to some future historian of Indian architecture than it is 
to us at the present day. Their possessions lay principally below the 
Eastern Gliats, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal, in what are gene- 
rally known as the three Oircars, extending from Gangam — in their 
day I believe — ^to Mahavellipuram ; but of their architecture we know 
nothing. No traveller educated in architectural mattei’s has yet 
visited that country ; and though it sounds like a paradox to say so, 
what we do know of it we learn from buildings not erected by them, 
and in a country they never seem to have possessed. It is only from 
the buildings of Pratapa Rudra at Worangul and elsewhere above the 
GhA,ts that we can appreciate the perfection to which they had brought 
their style. 

From the meagre extracts from the inscriptions of Pulakesi I., 
which Sir Walter Elliot gives in his first essay on this subject,^ there 
seems little doubt that he was the king who, 100 years before Hiouen 
Thsang’s time, harried the monastery at Amravati,^ and abolished 
Buddhism in those parts. It seems also more than probable, as he 
coiKiuerod the Ohola, and burnt Oonjeveram, that he also expelled 
the Pallavas, and commenced the works at Mahavellipur. If the 
rock-cut monastery mentioned by Pa Hian and Hiouen Thsang, and 
so often referred to above, exist^ at all, it was in his tenutories, and 
may still exist in the Nizam’s. If it did so, nothing seems more probable 
than that he should seek to mark the boundary of his southern conquest 
by similar works. Knowing all this, we see also why there should be 
so much similarity between Mangalisa’s cave at Badami, and the nearly 
contemporary caves at Mahavellipur. We know, too, that there is a 
vast tract of country in Central India, extending east and west from 
shore to shore, and north and south from Sadras to Ellora, which is 
covered with buildiiags of great beauty and interest, but which nobody 
cares to explore. We know also that there exists in the Asiatic Society’s 
rooms a volume which contains their history, and that of the dynasties 
who built them, but which nobody cares to read. Knowing how easily 
all this could be remedied, it is tantalising to close this history with so 
meagre a sketch of the Ohalukyan style as that contained in the pre- 
ceding pages, but as the principles of the Indian Council seem fixed, 
its description must in all probability be relegated to a subsequmt 
generation. 


‘ ‘ Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society,* vol iv. p. 9. 
• ‘ Vie et Voyages,' p. 188. 
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Ujjain and Canoug-b Dynasties. 



BEtON. 

Date. 




470? 

Vioramaditya I. of Ujjaiu 

t5 

Sri Haisha ...... ... 

20 

405 ? 

Vioramaditya II. the Great 

35 

il5 

Siladitya I. of Malwa 

30 

550 

Prabhukara 

25 

680 

Baja Verddhana 


605 

Siladitya If. of Cauouge 

40 

610 

Died and troubles commenced . . 

" i 

648-650 


Althougli the Ballabhis wrested the province ‘of Giijerat fj*om the 
failing hands of Skanda, the last of the Great Guptas, two years before 
bis death, in or about 470, they remained long in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Their earliest inscription yet found dates only in 508, and their 
one Emperor or Eaja Adhiraja, Sri Dharasena III., only ascended 
the throne after the Oanouge dynasty were struck down in 048-50. 

The interval between these two events we are now happily able to 
fill up with two of the most illustrious dynasties of India — the first 
including the reign of the great Yicramaditya of Ujjain, who is to the 
Hindus what Solomon is to the Jews, or Asoka to the Buddhists. 
The last-named religion, as mentioned above, was becoming effete 
about the middle of the 5th century, and the Guptas wem introducing 
the modem Brahmanical faith in its place. What, however, they were 
only feebly attempting, the Ujjain dynasty accomplished with a bril- 
liancy that has eclipsed everything that happened before or since in 
India, in the eyes of the Hindus at least. All that is gimt in scienoe, 
or in poetry, or the arts, shone forth around his wonderful throne — 
the exact counterpart of Solomon’s — ^and all that subse(iuontly took 
place in India bears the stamp of his greatness. It seems, however, 
to have been too bright to last. The four succeeding moiuinihs 'were 
Buddhists — of a singularly tolerant typo it is true — ^i)iit still certainly 
favourers of that religion. The last of them, Siladitya, was the king 
at whose court Hiouen Thsang sojourned in 630, and afterwards in 
642, and where he witnessed the festival of the distribution of alms so 
often alluded to above. Hiouen Thsang gives the date of his death 
categorically, 650, and adds, though in the form of a prophecy, that, 
after that, ITnde entifere sera en proie i des troubles affreux — et des 
hommes pervers se' feront uhe guerre aoharn6e.” ^ This is more than 
confirmed by Ma-twan-lin, but with an apparent discrepancy of date, 
to the extent, it may be, of two years.® It was in fact the coiiunence- 

‘ ‘Vie et Voyages/ p, 215. 

* ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' voL vi. p. 
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meiit of those troubles which extinguished Buddhism, then in Central 
India, and a century later abolished it wholly, except in some remote 
corners of the land. 

Whether he died in 648 or 650, there is no doubt, from the nume- 
rous incidents our Chinese traveller recounts, that this Siladitya 
ascended the tlirone 610, one year after his great rival, Pulakesi II., of 
Kalyan, who, as pointed out above, began to reign in 609, and fought 
with him with varying success in 618-627. 

For the chronology of the four preceding reigns we have nothing 
but the assertion of Hiouen Thsang, that suivant la tradition ” ^ — ^and 
in another place, “ on lit dans Thistoire de ce royaume,^ que le trdne 
etait occupe il y a soixante ans par un roi nomm6 Siladitya ; ” and 
further, that he reigned fifty years, which would carry us back 
to 530 for the accession of this king, supposing the passage was written 
ill 640. 

N’otwithstanding the confidence with which it is stated, I have no 
hesitation in rejecting as excessive 110 for the length of the reign of 
throe kings, two of whom were brothers. I do so with the more con- 
fidence, as our author, though so exact a geographer, and recorder of 
things he saw, is in no one instance to be depended upon for his dates. 
Ho resided, for instance, for five years at Nalanda, and must have had 
access to its records, yet he tells us that the convent existed for 700 
years, 3 and then gives the names of the five kings by whom the 
various parts were built from that tijme to Ms day, but sees no 
absurdity in representing these in all instances as the son ot the one 
next named previously. Each, according to his account, must have 
reigned more than 100 years ! To what extent tliis date of the 
accession of Siladitya must be curtailed can only be ascertained from 
subsetiuent discoveries or investigations. For the present it will 
suffice to abridge it by twenty years, which will bring it in accord 
with all that we at present know from otlur sources.^ 

■When we turn to the other end of our list, we have certainly three 
— probably four kings — ^for whom we must find room in eighty yeara 
and one of the tMee, the great Vicramaditya, must have had a long 
reign. Professor Wilson ascribes to him thirty-five years, and I 
know of no authority better than his, especially for the history or 
chronology of tins period. The Hindus themselves, with their usual 


* * Vio ot Voyages,* p. 204. 

® ‘ Belations,’ &o., vol. ii. p. 366. 

® Log. cit., vol. ii, p. 42. 

^ When I wrote last on the subject 
(‘ Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,* 
vol. iv. N.S.) I assumed the figures as 
they stand, as it did not then appear to 
me of much importance, and as this is 


the only arbitrary adjustment I have had 
occasion to make in the chronology, I 
havo let this stand in the text, leaving 
the correction to be made when authority 
is found for it. The twenty years, more 
or less, do not affect any architectural 
question mooted in the preceding pages. 

* * Asiatic Besearohes,’ vol. xv. p. 87. 
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carelessnesSj have forgotten to record it ; and though there are certain 
dates in the Puranas and elsewhere, there are no means of testing their 
accuracy ; for his accession, however, there are one or two that are 
worth recording. Thus, Wilford reports that this Vicrainaditya 
ascended the throne of Malwa 441,^ reckoning from the iimt of 8aliva- 
hana, or, 520 ; or, according to the Agui Purana, 437 yearn after the 
same epoch, or 510, ^ which, I believe, may be the exact year ; and there 
are several other dates which might be u^ed to confirm this assump- 
tion, but there are no means of testing the genuineness. 

Assuming this for the present, it leaves only forty-five, yeiu’s for 
the two or three preceding reigns ; and it seems hardly suifieient fcr 
the purpose, for, as we shall presently see from the ® Raja Tarangini,’ 
there were nine descents between Pratapaditya, the friend of the first 
Ticramaditya, and Matrigupta, the prot6g6 of the second. Of course 
there may bo considerable overlapping among the fimt and last of 
these nine kings, but it seems impossible to compress the whole within 
a shoiter period than has been allowed. 

However the small discrepancies of this dynasty may hereafter be 
adjusted, it is satisfactoiy to know that there is probably no date that 
will admit of a greater correction than say ten years, if so much, and 
the age of the last king, Hioueii Thsang’s friend, enables ns to feel 
perfectly certain as to the dates of his son-in-law, l)hru^'asena, of 
Ballabhi, of Sasanka, of Pundra Verddhana, of Kumara, of Kaina- 
rupa, and of Pulakesi II. of Kalyan. We have thus at least one fixed 
point in our mediaeval history which is quite certain, and from which 
we can calculate backwards and forwards without difficulty, and is 
also an interesting one, as its final date, G50, is the beginning of the 
end which was consummated, as we shall see in the next section, by 
Laladitya just one century later. 


Kashmir. 


Asoka, 270 to 240 b.o. 

Jaloka. 

Damodara. 

Hushka i 

Jushka ( Princes established 
Kiinishka j Baddhism. 

Abhimano, 79 a J). ? 

Qoitabdta Dynasty. 

Gonarda. Naga vaorihip restored. 
Vibhlshana. 


Indrajita. 

Bay ana. 

Yibhishana. 

Kara. 

Siddha. 

Utpalaksha. 

Hiranyaksha. 

Hiranyakula. 

Vasukulo. 

Mihirakula, invaded Ceylon 260 ? 
Vaka. 


^ ‘ Asiafcio Besoarohes,’ vol ix. p. 160. 


• Loo. dt p, X6l, 
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Kashmir— 


KsMtinanda. 

Vasunauda. 

Nara. 

Aksha. 

Gopaditya, 330? 

Gokama. 

Narendraditya. 

Yadhislithira. 

Aditya Dynasty. 

Pratapaditya, kinsman of Vioramaditya 
I., 390. 

Jalaukas. 

Tiinjina. 

Vijuya. 

Jayendra. 

Arya Raja. 

Gonaedya Line restored . 

Hegliavahaua invaded Ceylon, 472. 
Pravarusona I. 


Hiranya i Contemporaries of 

Torainana I Vicramatlitya. 

Matrigupta, viceroy under Vicraraaditya 
IL, 515. . 

Pravarasena II., invaded Siladitya of 
Gujerat, 560. 

Yudhishthira II. 

Nandravat. 

Ranaditya. 

Vikramaditya. 

Baladitya. 

Naga or Karkota Dynasty. 

Diirlabhaverddhaua, 627. 

Pratapaditya, 663. 

Chandrapira, 713. 

Parapira, 721. 

Lalataditya, 725; died 761. Conquered 
Yasovoma of Kanouje, and overran 
India. 


■When the ‘ Raja Tarangini ’ is spoken of, in a real Indian history, 
it is only in the sense of the French proverli — “ Panni les aveugles les 
borgiies sont rois.” It may be the best, but it is a very indifferent 
specimen of its class. Some of the few events it narrates are interest- 
ing and important, but they lose much of their value from the 
chronology to which they are attached being wilfully and systemati- 
cally falsified. Even they, however, may become more valuable than 
they now appear, when the work is better edited than it has been 
hitherto. The earliest and best account we have of it is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in the fifteenth volume of the ^Asiatic Researches.’ 
The translation, afterwards published by Troyer in French, is fuller, 
no doubt, but is made from a less perfect manuscript, and is far less 
critical. Dr. Q-eo. Biihler, who is now in the valley, is said to have 
collected several additional and more complete MSS., from which it 
is understood he is preparing a new edition of the work. When 
this is done, we may be able to use it more profitably ; mean- 
while, for chronological purposes, we can only try and find an initial 
and final date, and with one or two intermediate synchronisms, try to 
bring the whole into an intelligible sequence ; but so hopelessly is the 
chronology confused by its author, that this at present can only bo 
effected by the application of a system of averages, which is, and 
always must be, a most unsatisfactory mode of procedure. 

Rejecting at once as worthless or hopelessly lost all those parts of 
the history before the third century b.o., the first name we come to is 
the familiar one of Asoka, but here placed 1394 b.o., or more than lOOo 
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years too early. It was in order to recover what was lost by this first 
error that Kalhana Pandit was forced to falsify all the dates up to the 
accession of the Karkota dynasty (a.1). 627), when they were known, 
even in hia day, as certain within ten or twenty yeai's. To effect 
this, he added ten, twenty, or thirty years here and there, as caprice 
dictated, till at last; losing patience, he gave one king, Eanaditya, in 
the 6th century, 300 years, instead of a possible thirty, and so made 
both ends meet ! So history is written in the East ! 

After Asoka’s, the next name we meet in tlie lists with which we 
are familiar is that of Kanisl)^, and he plays so important a part in 
"the history of Kashmir and CTaiidhara, that it would be of extreme 
interest if his date could be fixed with even approximate certainty. 
The ' Raja Tarangiui ’ gives us no help in this matter. Oenerally, it 
has been assumed, principally on numismatic evidence, that ho reigned 
either immediately before or immediately after the Christian Era ^ 
but between him and Asoka our lists afford only two names. If, 
therefore, we are to apply to this history the same logk^ the very 
learned have attempted to apply to dates of the Nirvana in the ‘ Maha- 
wanso,’ we must either bring down Asoka to the first century b.o., or 
‘take back Kaiiishka to the third. As neither process is admissible, 
nothing remains to be done but to admit that the reconl is imperfect, 
and that it is only from external evidence that these dates can be 
fixed with anything like certainty. 

Even admitting that Hushka and Jusbka were the fatlier and 
grandfather of Kanishka, which I am inclined to think may be th(j 
case, instead of his brothers, as is usually supposed, it will hardly hel]) 
us much — ^four reigns of insignificant princes in 200 years is nearly 
equally inadmissible, and will not help us to fix Kanislika’s date from 
Asoka^s. 

Recently the question has been very much narrowed by tlu^ dis- 
covery of a number of dated inscriptions at Muttra and elsewhere, in 
which the name of Kanishka and his successor Ifnvishka fi*e(]uently 
occur — ^the latter always following, never prccjeding, the formel' name. 
It is this that makes me believe that the Hushfoi of the chronicle was 
* the father of Kanishka, and nothing in that case is so probable as that 
his successor should take his grandfather’s name. It is almost im- 
possible he should take his undo’s, and as the name of Juslika ai>i)ears 
nowhere in the inscriptions, it is natural to assume that he had passed 
away some time before they were written. 

Be this as it may, the following table gives the inscriptions as 
they were found by General Ounningham ; * — 

^ General Cunningham hebitates be- Alt.,’ vol. U* p. xxiv). 
tween 17 and 24 i,j>. for hia death * ’Archaeological Reports,’ vol. iii. p. 
<‘Nnmi8. Ohion.,’ vol. viii. p. 176); Jm- 29, et geqq. Bd. Thomas’s Introduction 
sen brings him down to 40 a.d. (*Ind. to ‘ MianSbm,' p. 40, et 
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In the Indo-Pali Alphabet 

Kanishka. Maliamja Kanishka. Samvat 9. 

Hdvishka. Rlaliaraja Devaputra Huvishka. Samvat 39. 

Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Huvishka. ISamvat 47. 
Maharaja Huvishka. Samvat 48. 

^ \ Vastjdeva. Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Vasu (deva). Samvat 44. 
^ I Maliaraja Vasudeva. Samvat 83. 

Maharaja Rajatiraja, Shahi, Yasudeva. Samvat 87. 

R »ja Vasudeva. Samvat 98. 


In the Bacirian-Pali Alphabet 

Bahawalpur. Maharaja Rajadiraja Devaputra Kanishka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (G-reek) month of Dassius. 
S ^ Manikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka, Gushana vasa samvardhaka. 

-3 \ « Increase! of the dominion of the Gushans ” (Kushans). . Samvat 18. 

Wardak Vase. Maharaja rajatiraja Huveshka. Samvat 51, 15th of Arte- 
misius. 

In addition to tlieao Bactrian-Pali insoriptions, we have a record of a king called 
IMoga (Moa?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherein the Satrap Liako Kutuluko 
(.Kozola ?) speaks of the 78th year of the great king, the great Moga,*' on the 5th 
of the mouth of Pansemus. 

In addition to the inscriptions bearing these names, General Oun- 
nigham quotes a great number of others, with dates in the same 
^Samvat era, extending from the year 5 to the year 281, but without 
any kings’ names in them. Their purport, however, and the fonn of 
the characters used, he considers sufficient to show that they form a 
connected series dating from one and the same era, whatever that 
may be. 

Here, therefore, we have an era, which we may safely assume was 
established by Kanishka, either from the beginning of his reign, or 
to mark some important event in it, and which was used after his 
time for two or three centuries at least. The question is, was that 
the era since known as that of Vicramaditya, dating from 56 B.O., or 
was it the Saka era of King Salivahana, dating 135 years after that ? 
General Cunningham unhesitatingly adopts the former ; and though 
it is not a subject to dogmatise upon, I am much more inclined to 
adojit the latter. 

In the first place, because I can find no trace of any such era being 
in use before the cataclysm in a.I). 750. Bhau Daji states that he 
knows no inscription dated in it before the 11th century.^ General 
Cunningham says it was not used as early as 826, ^ but, in another 
jdace, quotes an inscription in 754.® I know of none earlier ; and 
, can trace no allusion to any king of the name of Vicramaditya in the 
first century b.c., and no events that could have given rise to an era 

'‘Journal Bombay Branch of the * ‘Arohseological Reports,* vol. ii. p. 
Royal Asiatic Society.* vol, ix. p. 242. 266. ® Loc. cit. p. 68. 
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n 56 B.O. No trace of it is found in Thibet, in Burmah, or Caml)odia, 
ind it nerer was heard of in Ceylon or Java. In all these countries 
ihe Saka era is known and was used, and it sceins stranp'e that an 
ira established by so powerful a Buddhist kinj? as Kanishka should 
lave endured for two or three centuries, and then jierished, without 
eaving a trace in any Buddhist eountiy, and then, after the 8th 
lentury, been revived and adopted by the Bralnnans for their chro- 
nology. It may be so ; but it is so strange, it seems to reiiuiin some 
strong evidence to make it credible, and none such has yet lieeu 
advanced. 

Hitherto Kanishka’s date has been assumed almost wholly on 
numismatic evidence, but it seems to me without sufficient grounds. 
In all the lists hitherto published,^ there are at least a dozen barbarian 
kings, several of whom, from the extent of their mintages, must have 
had long and prosperous reigns.' To compress the whole into the 
sixty-four years that elapsed for the destruction of the Bactriaii king- 
dom (120 B.O.), and the era of Yicramaditya (56 b.o.), sewns to me a 
very strong measure, for which I can see no justification. To allow 
each, on an average, sisteen yeara’ reign, seems very much more prob- 
able, especially as many more names may yet bo discovered — and 
even without them this would take us on to the Saka env (.v.i>. 79) 
without difficulty. One of them, Oondopluires, as wo shall jn'csently 
see, reigned for twenty-six years at least. 

The Eomau consular coins found by M. Oonrt, alatvo ivhnTed to 
(jMe, p. 79), were so worn as to be hardly legible, and thougli, thei'e- 
fore, they limit the antiquity of his reign certainly to this side of 
44 B.O., they by no means prove that ho was so early. On the con- 
trary, the coins being worn, seems to prove that they wei-e old Iwfore 
being buried; the probability is that they may have Iwlonged to 
some pilgrim, or missionary, in the "West, and hod bocxnms simred relics 
brfore they were enshrined. If Kanishka had merely wanted foreign 
coins, Greek or Eoman, he might have had hundreds of jterfeett ones 
at his command. There must havo been some other and liolier uiotivo 
for their deposit than merely to mark a date. 

_ Every one has heard of the legend of St. Thomas the Apostlo 
mting the oonrt of Gondophares, and, some add, being Idieadod by 

order. It may be a legend, and not one word of tmth in it, but 
who invented it in the second or third century must at least havo 
had tte means of knowing v^iat was the name of the king who was 
m the throne of Gandhara at, or immediately after, the time of the 
Oraoffixion. This name appears frequently on coins and inscTiptions, 
md, ftom the numismatic evidence, has been placed by all as anterior 


t. 
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to Kanishka, and I fancy that no one looking at the coins can well 
arrive at any other conclusion. If this is so, and he was reigning at 
any time between a.d. 33 and 50, Kanishka certainly belongs to the 
latter half of that century. 

Against this it must be stated that both General Cunningham and 
Professor Dowson read an inscription of this king found at Takht-i- 
Bahi, as dated in his twenty-sixth year — one says in the lOSrd,^ the 
other 100th,- of the same Samvat as the inscription of Kanishka — a date 
which would answer perfectly for the legend. If this is so, there is 
an end of the controversy ; but the stone is so worn, and the writing 
so indistinct, that I cannot see in the photographs of it what these 
gentlemen find there, and others are equally unable to do so ; and 
besides this, it is such a wrench to all numismatic evidence to place 
the coins of Gondophares 100 years after those of Kanishka, that we 
must have more evidence than this imperfect inscription affords 
before we adopt its epochal date. The regnal date seems quite clear. 

There is one other point of view from which this question may be 
regarded, but which it is difficult to express clearly without going to 
a greater length than our limits will admit of. It is the date of the 
third convocation, as the northern Buddhists call it — ^the fourth, ac- 
cording to the southern. It vras held certainly under Kanishka’s 
auspices, and I cannot help fancying about the year 70 or 80 A.i>. At 
that time, at least, Buddhism seems to have made a great stride in 
Thibet, in Burmah, and the East generally. It was about this time 
that it was fabled to have been first carried to Java, and about the 
time when it was first introduced in China,® It looks so like one of 
those outbursts of missionary zeal that followed all the three previous 
convocations, that I cannot help fancying that this one was held in 
the latter half of the first century, and that the era of the king who 
held it was allowed in all Buddhist countries to supersede that of 
the Nirvana, which, as far as I can see, was the only one that had 
existed previously in India. 

To argue this out fully would require more space than its import- 
ance for architectm’al purposes would justify ; but its bearing on the 
age of the Gandhara monasteries is in some respects considerable. If 
they are as modern as I suspect them to be, the more modern date for 
KanisHka would accord better with the known facts than carrying his 
date up before the Christian era. 

Proceeding onward, the next name we come to of any importance 
is Mahiracula, who is said to have invaded Ceylon, There is, how- 

* ‘Archaeological Ecports,’ vol, v. p. oiety,* vol. vii. (N.S.) p. 376, ei aeggr. 

59, ® Bears * Life of Fa Hian,* Introduo* 

‘ ‘ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic So- tion, p. xx. 
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ever, no trace of any such invasion at that time, which, l)y the appli- 
cation of averages would be about 180 a.I)., if Kaiiishka ruled before, 
and 250 if after, the Christian Era. His date would be iriteresting 
if it could be ascertained from his connexion with Baladitya, the 
king of Magadha, whose story Hioueu Thsang tells in sxxch minute 
detail.! 

The Aditya dynasty opens with a king who is said to have ])een 
a kinsman of Vicramaditya, and is evidently the gi'audfather of the 
great king of that name, w^ho figures prominently in the next dynasty 
as the patron of Matrigupta. The story of the latter is tohl in great 
detail in the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ and is one of the most curious e})isodes 
in the history. He was sent to Kashmir four years before the death 
of Vicramaditya (550), and on hearing of his i^itron’s decease, re- 
signed his viceroyalty, and retired to Benares, leaving the throne to 
his successor, Pravarasena. 

In speaking of the dynasty of Malwa, only twenty or twenty- live 
years were allowed for the reign of Sri Harsha, and only eighty for 
the whole duration, from the fall of the Guptas, 470, to the death of 
the great Vicramaditya, 550, a period, it seems from the evideiKu^ of 
the *Eaja Tarangini,’ it is impossible to contract, Pnitai)aditya, the 
kinsman of the first, was, we are told, the great-grandfather of 
vahana, the first king of the next dynasty, and then we have one more 
king before we reach Hiranya, who is said to have been contemporary 
with the second Vicramaditya. Of course there may liave been con- 
siderable overlapping at both ends, and the lives of the Kashmiri kings 
may have been short ; but as we have six intermediate kings in the 
one list between the two Vioramadityas, and only one in tlie other, it 
seems that the last could hardly have ascended the throne before 515, 
if so early. 

One of the acts of Pravarasena was to invade Silaclitya, tbe first 
Ballabhi king of that name ruling in Gujerafc. We have nob, it is 
true, any dated coins or inscriptions belonging to him, but we hav(j of 
his next successor but one, Sri Dharaseua II., 598 {anie^ 780), so 
that any date between 550 and 570 would answer i)crfeotIy xvell for 
this war, and the fact of its being so is in itself almost sufficient to 
establish the ooiTectness of the chronology we are now trjdng to 
explain. 

Since I wrote last on the subject, a passage has been pointed out 
to me 2 in E^musat’s ‘Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiquos ’ (vol. i. p. 197), 
winch enables us to fix the chronology of the Naga dynasty within a year 
or two for e^eme deviation. It seems that the third king, Ohanclrapim, 
applied to the Chinese Emperor for assistance against the Arabs in 


^ ‘Relatione des Oontr^es,» ^fo., vol. 
p. 190, et seqq. 


I ) * X am indebted f»)r this to Onzming* 
I ham’s ‘Oeogifaphy of India,’ p. hi. 
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713, and that the Emperor conferred the title of King on him in or 
about 720. As he was on the throne only eight years and eight 
months, there is no room for deviation in this date, and it carries with 
it those of his predecessors and followers. It thus becomes clear that 
Durlabha I. was the king who was on the throne when Hiouen Thsang 
resided in the valley, G31-633, and also when he passed near it on 
his return home in 643, all which is perfectly consonant with what 
we find in his text ; and it also fixes the date of Lalitaditya, one of 
the most important kings in the list, with almost absolute certainty, 
as 725-762. 

Without placing implicit reliance on all that is said in the ‘ Raja 
Tarangini,’ with regard to the exploits of this king, or of his having 
overrun and conquered all India, from beyond the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, still a sufficient residuum of fact must remain to enable us 
to see that the troubles which had begun in 650, on the death of 
Siladitya of Oanouge, had laid India prostrate at the feet of any 
daring adventurer. 

From whatever side we approach it, we can hardly fail to perceive 
that a great revolution took place in India about the year 750. All 
the old dynasties are then swept away, and for 200 years we have 
nothing but darkness, and when light again dawns, about two centuries 
afterwards, the map is re-arranged, and new dynasties and new 
religions have taken the place of the old. 

This reign, too, forms a most appropriate termination to the prin- 
cipal division of our architectural history. The coins of his rival, 
Tasoverman of Oanouge, found in the great Tope at Manikyala, 
prove the completion of that great Buddhist monument, just 1000 
years after the style had been inaugurated by the great Asoka, and in 
that thousand years all that is important in Buddhist architecture 
is included. The fact, too, of his being the builder of the great 
Naga temple at Marl.tand, the earliest, so far as I know, in Kashmir, 
marks the commencement of a new architectural era, the fruits 
of which we see when the curtain again rises. The Jaina religion, 
with its new style of temples, had entirely replaced Buddhist forms 
over the greater part of India, and the Vaishnava and Saiva religions 
reigned supreme everywhere else, in the forms in which we now find 
them, after the lapse of nearly another 1000 years* duration. As, 
however, there are no chronological difficulties with regard to these 
later dynasties, the discussion of the dates of the kings’ reigns who 
built them has evidently no place in this Appendix.^ 

> Oanningham's ^Ancient Geography sep’s * Useful Tables of Indian Dynasties, 
of India,’ p. 92. &o.* They were republished by Mr. 

* One of^the most useful manuals ever Thomas in his edition of * Prinsep,’ with 
published for the use of students of considerable additions and many im« 
Indian history and chronology was PriU’ provements by himself, but the edition 
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Eka op Viobamaditya, 


Before concluding this Appendix, I wonld like to be allowed to 
explain an hypothesis which, if it can be sustained, not only clcara up 
what has hitherto been a great mystery, but gets rid of a quantity 
of rubbisb which obscures the chronology of the period. It does not, 
however, alter any date, nor affect than further than, if true, it 
confirms some, which, if it prove groundless, are de 2 )rived of its 
support. 

No one has yet been able to point to the name of Vicramaditya as 
belonging to any king in the grst century B.O., or to any event likely 
to give rise to an era being dated from it.* What, then, was the 
origin of the era dating from 5G B.C., and how did it arise and obtain 
its name ? 

My belief is that the solution of the mystery will be found in a 
passage in Albiruni, the meaning of which he did not profess to under- 
stand. combined with two or three passages in the ‘ Raja Tarangini.’ 

The passage in Albiruni is to the following effect : — “ L’ere de 
Saca, nommde par les Indiens Sacakala, est postdrieui’o a cello do 
Vicramaditya de 185 ans. Saca est le nom d’nn prince qui a it^ne 
BUT les coutr^es situees entre ITndus et la mor (le Oolfe dn BengJilo) 
Sa residence 4tait plac6e au centre do I’Empiro (Mutti-a ?), dans hi 
contr^e nommde Aryavartha. Les Indiens le font naltrc dans uno 
cla^ autre que celle des (Kchatrias ?) ; quelques-uns in-dtendent ()n’il 
dtait Soudra et oriiginare de la ville de Mansouxa. II y en a Tiienie 
qui disent qu’il n’6tait pas de race iudionne, et qu’il tirait son origiue 
des regions occidentales. Les peuplos enrent beauoonp a souifrir de 
son desp^isme, jusqu’a ce qu’il lour vJnt du seoours do rOriont, 
Vicramaditya maroha centre lui, mit son armhe on ddroute, et le tua 
sur le tenitoire de Korour, situ6 entre Moultan ot lo Chateau do Louny, 
Cette dpoque devint <teRbro, 4 cause do la joio que les iwuidos rcs- 
smtirent de la mort de Saca, et on la ohoisit pour 4ro, princijmleinciit 
ehez les astronomes.” * 

It seems impossible to apply this narrative to any^cvents liaiqKsn- 
mg in the first century b.o., not to mention the inherent nlisurdity of 
Vicramaditya establishing an era 66 B.O., and then 186 years after- 
wards defeatog the Saka king on the banks of the Indus. If it 
iMMt anything, it might point to the origin of the Saka ora, nob that 
of vicraroaditya. 


is exhausted. There could hardly bo 
auy better service done for the oauBe? 
than if he or some one would republish 
them in a separate form, eo as to render 
them generally available. It is a pity 
Government has no funds available for 


such a purpose, for I am afraid it would 
hardly pay as a booksolWs speculation. 

’ ‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Bo- 
oiety,* vol. iv, (N.S.) p. 181, et ee^q. 

• ‘Journal Asiatiquo,’ 4mo seno^ tom, 
ir.p 882. 
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Turning from this to the ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ we find the following 
passages in Troyer’s translation : — 

“Ayant fait venir ensuite, d’un autre pays, Pratapaditya, parent 
du roi Vioramaditya, ils le sacrerent souverain de I’Erapire. 

“ D’autres induits en erreur ont ecrit que ce Vioramaditya fut le 
m^me qui combattit les (^akas ; mais cette version est rejetee.” ^ 

A little further on we have : “ Dans le m^me temps — the death 
of Hiranya — ^I’heureux Vioramaditya, appele d’uu autre nom Harcha, 
reunit comme empereur a Udjdjayini I’Empire de ITnde sous un seul 
parasol. . . . 

“Employant la fortune comme moyen d’utilite, il fit fleurir les 
talents : c’est ainsi qu’encore aujourd’hui les hommes de talent se 
tronvent la t^te haute au milieu des riches. 

“Ayant d^abord detruit les ^akas, il rendit leger le fardeau de 
Tceuvre de Hari, qui doit descendre sur la terre pour exterminer les 

Mletchhas.”2 

Before going further, it may be as well to point out what appears 
to be a fair inference from* the above. Tliat the first Vioramaditya, 
the friend of Pratapaditya, was so near in date to the second — he, in 
fact, appears to have been his grandfather — as to be confounded with 
him, and to have the name of Sakari applied to him, which in fact 
belonged to his grandson, the real destroyer of the Sakas. 

My conviction is, that these paragraphs refer to one and the same 
event ; and, assuming that the battle of Korfir was fought 544 — the 
year before Vioramaditya sent Matrigupta to be his viceroy in Kash- 
mir — ^^vhat I believe happened was this : Some time after 750, when 
the Hindus were remodelling their history and their institutions, so 
as to mark their victory over the Buddhists, they determined on 
establishing two eras, which should be older than that of the Budd- 
hists, A.I). 79, and for this purpose instituted one, ten cycles of sixty 
years each, before the battle of Korfir, and called it by the name of 
the hero of that battle, the most illustrious of their history; the 
other ten centuries, or 1 000 yeara before the same date, and called it 
by the name of his father, Sri Harsha — a title he himself often bore 
in conjunction with his own name — the first consequently dated for 
56 B.O., the second from 456, It need hardly be added that no Sri 
Harsha existed in the fifth century B.O., any more than a Vioramaditya 
in the first. 

The co-existence of these eras may be gathered from the following 
passage in Albiruni : — 


> Troyer^s translation of the ‘Raja though sometimes erroneonsly identified 
Tarangini,’ vol. ii. p. 48. Tn Wilson’s with that prince.” — * Asiatic Researches, 
translation it is said, “A difibront mon- vol. xv. p. 32. 
arch from thq Sanoari Vioramaditya, • * Loo. cit. p. 76. 
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“ On emploie ordinairemenfc 1«38 eres de Sri Hai’scha, do Vicmma- 
ditya, de Saca, de Ballabha, et des Gonptae.” “ D’api-i's cola, on s’en 
i Tan 400 de I’ere de Tezderdjed, on so fcronve sous raimde 
1488 de I’fere de Sri Harscha— Pan 1088 de I’ero de Yicnimadityii — 
Pan 953 de Pbre de Saca— Pan 712 de Pere de Ballabha, ot do cello 
des Gouptas (ad. 1082).”— ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ series iv. vol. iv. 

pp. 280, 286. 

The Sri Bgraha era, exactly 400 years before that of Ticranmditya, 
was avowedly conventional, and seems never to have come into use. 
and no further mention is made of it aftci'wards. 

If this view of the mate can be sustained, the advantoge will bo 
not only that the date of the battle of Korur, and of the expulsion of 
the Sfllras, Hunas, Yavanas, &c., from India will lie fixed with mathe- 
matical precision in 544, but that one of the greatest mysteries con- 
nected with the history of the period will bo clejired up, and the 
revival of the Hindu religion relegated to a much later ])C(riod. If, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that this view of the matter is not 
tenable, we shall lose these advantages, but it will rcsiuiro a gmit 
deal more than that to prove that Yicramaditya, or any Hindu king, 
reigned in the first century B.o. Buddliism was then in its jMiliniest 
state, and there is no trace of the Hindu mligion then existing, and 
the expulsion of Sakas, Yavanas, and Hunas did not take place' for 
long afterwards. 

Be this as it may, having now cursorily run thi-ough the whole 
chronology, in so far as it admits of controversy, 1 feel very coniident, 
on a calm review of the whole, that none of the important dates (pioUid 
above can be disturbed to a greater extent than say ton, or at the utmost 
twenty years— except, perhaps, that of Kanishka. hVom llie Anjana 
epoch, 691 B.O., to the death of Lalitaditya, a.d. 701, all seems now 
tolerably clear and fixed, and, with a very little industry, minor 
blemislies might easily be swept away. If this were done, the clirono- 
logy of mediaeval India for the Buddhist period might Iw cwtnsidei'od 
as fixed on a secure and immoveable basis of ascertained fmsts. 
The advantages of this being done can hardly be over-estimated for 
improving our knowledge of India generally,, while, among <»ther 
things, it would give a precision and solidity to all our siwnlations 
about that country, which, for want of it, have hitherto Ikjcu generally 
. BO vague and unsatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following are the last of the twenty-fonr Buddhas, beginning 
with Dipankara I., who appeared to instruct and enlighten mankind, 
and to whom Sakya Muni succeeds in the present Kalpa ; 

22. Kakusanda, bom at Eliemawatinagara. His Bo-tree the Sirisia {Sirisa accasia), 

23. Kanagamma, bom at Sobbawatioagara. His Bo-tree the Udambara (Ficus 

glomerata), 

24. Kassyapi born at Baianasi-nagara, Benares. His Bo-tree the Nigrodlia (Ficus 

Lidica), 

Gautama, bom 623 B.C., at Eapiiawasta. His Bo-tree Pipphala (Ficus 
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THE TWENTY-EOUR TIRTHANKARAS OP THE JAINS. 


Namb. 

DraxnffcrrvB Sicw. 

B0R27. 

Died, 

1 

Adinatha or Vri- 






shabha . . . 

Bull . . . 

• • 

Ayodhya. . 

Gujerat 

2 

Ajitaiiatha . . 

Elephant . . 

• • 


Mt. Sikhar, Ohodri 

8 

Sambhunatha 

Horse . . . 

, , 

Sawanta . . 

„ Parisnaih 

4 

Abhaiiiandanatha 

Monkey « 

. , 

Ayodhya. . 


5 

Sutnatiuatha . . 

Ohakwa (Red Goose) 



'^6 

Supndmanatha . 

Lotas . . ' . 


Kausambhl . 


7 

Suparswaiiatha . 

Swastika . . 

* • 

Benares . . 

,> 

8 

Chandraprabha . 

Orescent Moon 

• • 

Ohandripur . 


9 

Pushpadanta . . 

Crocodile . . 


Eakendrapur 

i» 

10 

Sitalanatha . . 

Tree or Plower 


Bhadalpur . 


11 

Sri Ansanatha 

Rhinoceros . 


Sindh . . 

,9 

12 

13 

Vasupadya 
Yimalanatha . . 

Buffalo . . 

Boar . . . 

• « 

Champapuri. 
Eunipatapuri 
Ayodhya. . 

Champapuri 

Mt. Sikhar 

14 

Anantanatha . . 

Porcupine 

• • 

n 

15 

Dharmmanatha . 

Thunderbolt . 


Batanpuri . 

9% 

16 1 

Santanetha . , 

Antelope . . 


Hastinapura 

99 

17 

Kunthanatha . . 

Goat . . . 



99 

18 

Aranatlia . . . 

Pish . . 



99 

19 

Mailiuatha . . 

Pinnacle . . 


Mithila . . 

9t 

20 

Muuisuvrata . . 

Tortoise , . 


Rnjgriha 

99 

21 

Naminatha . . 

Lotus, with stalk 

Mithila . . 

99 

22 

Neminatha . . 

Shell . . . 


Dwarika 

Mt. <-iirnara 

23 

Parswanatha . . 

Snake . . . 


Benares . . 

Mt. Sikhar 

24 

Vardharaana or 
Hahavira . . . 

Lion . . • 

• • 

Ohitrakot 

Pawapuri 


’‘Prom Introduction to Tumour’s places of birth, and Bo-trees of the whole 
* Mahawanso,’ p, xxxiii., where the names, twenty-four are given. 
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ARYANS, 


Abhatagiri dagoba, I., 192. 

Abu, Mount, ancient Jaina temples on, 

I., 234. Temple of Vimala Sab, 
I„ 235—237. 

Adinab mosque, Gaur, II., 162. 

Afghanistan, topes at, 1., 72. Caves, 

I., 107. 

Agra, II., 187. The Taje Mebal, 11., 
211—214. Abbar's mosque, II., 
217. 

Abmedabad, temple of Sbet Hutti- 
sing at, 1 , 257. Style and charac- 
ter of the architecture, II., 142. 

Aiwulli, old temple at, I., 218. Plan, 

I., 219. View, 1,220. ‘ 

Ajmir, temple at, 1 , 263. Mosque 
at, II.. 125. Plan, II.. 127. Great 
arch, 11., 127. 

Ajunta, rook-cut Tee at, I., 64 Ohait- 
ya cave, I., 122. View of interior, 

I., 123. Gross-section, L. 123. 
Plan. I., 124. View of facade, I., 
125. Kockcut dagoba, I., 126. 
Oaves at, I., 145, 146. Viharas, I., 
153—159. 

Akbar, architectural glories of, II., 
189—201. 

Alexander the Great, pillars ascribed 
to, 1., 56. 

Allahabad, lat or pillar at, I, 53. Pal- 
ace at, II., 198. 

Altumsh, tomb of, II., 124. 

Amara Deva, temple erected by, I., 
69. 

Amb6r, palace at, II„ 95. 

Amoy, pailoo at, II., 317. 

Amravati, tope at, I., 71, 72. Bail at, 

I., 93, 99-101. Dagoba, L, 102. 

*Amritsur, golden temple at, 11., 83. 

Amwah, Jaina temple at, I., 250. 
View of porch, I., 251. 

Ananda, temple at. Pagan, IL, 230. 

Andher, topes at, I., 65. 

Andra dynasty, the, I., 20, 

Anuradhapura, ancient capital of Cey- 
lon, I., 188. The sacred Bo-tree, 

I., 189. Foundation and present 
state of the city, I., 188, 189. 
Topes, dagobas, &c., L, 189—196, 
Great Brazen Monastery, I., 195. 
Pillars, I., 196. The Maha vihara, 
II„ 272. 

Arch, objection of the Hindus to the, 


I., 210, Indian examples, I, 211. 
See Gateways. 

Architecture, Buddhist, I., 44. Stam- 
bhas orlats, I., 62—56. Stupas, I , 
57 — 60. Topes, I„ 60 — 83. Bails, 

I., 84—104. Ohaitya halls, caves, 

1., 105—144. Vihara caves, I., 144 
— 168. Gandhara monasteries, I., 
169—184. Ceylon, I., 185—206. 

Architecture, Ohalukyan, II., 1. Tem- 
ples. II., 3—20. 

Architecture, Civil : Dravidian, I , 
380. Northern, or Indo-Aryan, II., 
85-90. 

Architecture, domestic, in China, II., 
317—325. 

Architecture, Dravidian, I., 319, 
Bock-cut temples, I., 326—339. 
Baths, I., 328—330. Kylas, 1, 334. 
Temples, I., 340. Palaces, L, 381— 
385 

Architecture in the Himalayas, I., 279. 

Kashmiri temples, I., 283—318. 
Architecture, Indian Saracenic : Ghaz- 
ni, II., 109-115. Pathan, II., 113. 
Delhi, II., 116, 126-129. Later Pa- 
than, II., 129—134. Jaunpore, II., 
135—140. Gujerat, 11., 141. Mal- 
wa, n., 154. Bengal, H., 155-159. 
Kalburgah, II., 160—166. Bijapur, 
IL, 168-171. Scinde, H., 172— 
182. Mogul II., 182, 184. Wooden, 
n., 223-225. 

Architecture, Further Indian: Bur- 
mah, II., 226-235. Siam, II, 240 
—251. Java, II., 252—277. Cambo- 
dia, n., 278—299. 

Architecture, Indo-Aryan, or Northern, 

11., 21. Temples, H., 26-51. 

Brahmanical rock-cut temples, II., 
52—62. Temples, II., 63 — 79. 

Architecture, Jaina, I., 207. Arches, 

1., 210—212. Domes and roofing, 
1,212—218. Plans, I., 218-221 
Sikras, I., 221—225. Northern : 
temples, I,, 226 — 251. Towers, I., 
252—254. Modem: Temples, I., 
255-260. Oaves, I., 261, 262. 
Converted mosques, I., 263. South- 
ern Indian : colossal statues, 1., 267, 
268. 

Aryans, their migration into India 
and position among the Brahman 



ASOKA. 


IKDEX. 


BUDDHIST. 


9 — 11. The dominant people 
b^ore the rise of Buddhism, I., 48. 

Asoka, Buddhist king, his connexion 
with Indian architecture, I., 47, 52. 
His missionaries into Ceylon, I., 
199. His edicts at Gimar, I., 229. 
His missionaries into Burmah, II., 
227. I., 61, 65. 

Atala, Musjid. the, II., 139. 

Audience Hall at Bijapur, II., 181. 

Aurungabad, mosque at, II., 217. 

Aurungzebe, H., 217. His copy of 
the Taje Mehal, II., 217. His bur- 
ial place, II., 218. 

Ava, modem temple at, II., 274, note. 

Avantipore, temples at, I., 291. Frag- 
ment of pillar at, I., 292. 

Ayodhya, II., 246. 

Ayuthia, ancient capital of Siam, 
ruins of pagoda at, ll., 247, 248. 

Babylonia, architectural synonyms in 
Burmah, II., 233. Ethnographical 
connexion, II., 245. 

Badami, in Bharwar, Jaina cave, I., 
261. Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 
temples at, II , 26. Contrast of 
style, II., 26. Caves at, II., 54 — 56. 
Plan and section, 11., 59. 

Bagh, cave at, I., 146. Great vihara, 

1., 159. Plan, I., 160. 

Bailldr, in Mysore, great temple at, 

11., 8. Plan, II., 10. View of porch, 

II., 11. View of pavilion, II., 12. 

Baion, Cambodia, temples at, II., 294 
-296. 

Bakeng, Mount, ruined temple at, II., 
297. 

Bancorah, Hindu temple at, I., 14, 

Bangkok, Great Tower, II., 249. Hall 
of audience, II., 250. 

Barabar, Behar oaves at, I., 108. 

Baroaoh, mosque at, H., 152. 

BarroUi, temple at, II., 64. Yiew and 
plan, H., 65. Ornamented pillar, 

n., 66. 

Bastion, Dr. Adolphe, Cambodian ex- 
plorations of, II., 278. 

Bayley, E. 0., sculpture brought from 
Jamalgiri by, I., 169. 

Bedsa, Chaitya cave, I., 112. Plan 
and capital of pillar, I., 113. Yiew 
on verandah, J., 114. 

Behar caves, I., 108. Bengal, I., 188 
— 144, 

Benares, view and diagram of temples 
at, II., 27, 75. Yiew of balcony at 
the observatory, II., 96. 

Bengal, caves, I., 138. Its architecture 
and local individuality of its style, 
H., 106, 160. Type of the modem 
roof, II., 161. 

Betttt temples, I„ 267, 

Bhaja, Chaitya cave, plan, I., 110. 
Facade, L, 111. 


Bhaniyar, near Naoshera, temialo at, 

1., 292. Yiew of court. I., 

Bharhut, rail at, I., 85 — 91. Square 

and oblong colls, from a bas-relief 
at, I., 135. Bound temple and part 
of palace, I., 168. 

Bhatgaon, Devi Bhowani, temple at, 
1 , 304. Doorway of Durbar, I., 
307. 

Bhilsa Topes/ 1. , GO — 65. 

Bhojpur, Topes at, I., 65. 
Bhuvaneswar, great toniplo at, II., 
35. Plan, II., 3<». View of, 11., 
37. Great Tower, II., 3K, Kaj 
Bani templo at, II., 39. Dot>rway 
in, II., 40. 

Bijanogur, gateway, I., 211. 

Bijapur, II., 172. Its architecture, II., 
173. Jumma Musjid at. 11., 174. 
Sections, II,, 175. Tomb of Ibra- 
him; II., 176. Of MahmM, II., 177. 
Ancient Hall, II., 181. 

Bimeran, Tope at, I.. 78. 

Bindrabun, II., 77. Plan of temple 
at, II., 78. Yiew, II., li). Balcony 
in temple, II., 80. 

Bintenne, relic of Jiuddha at, I., 58. 
Bombay, munber of cavos at, 1., 107. 
Boondi, palace at, IX., 91. 

Boro Buddor, Java, Ifl.. 258. Plan, 
elevation, and section, II., 260. 
Sections of domes, II., 2(51. Vi(^w 
of central entrance and stairs, IT , 
264. 

Bo-tree, the sacred, I., 189. BratKth 
of it in Ceylon, I., 199. At Buddh 
Gaya, II„ 271. 

Buddha La Monastery, Thibet, I., 
312. 

Bowlees or Besorvoirs, use and archi- 
tectural features of, II. , 101 . ‘ 
Brahma, ntimorous images of, in Cam- 
bodia, 11. , 295. 

Brahmanism, 1., 323. 

Branbanam, Java, group of temples 
at, H., 200. 

Brazen Monastery, Aniiradhap\ira, I., 
196, 

BuohropuUy, II,, 3. View of temple, 

11., 4. 

Bnddh Gaya, stupa, I,, 60, 70. Tem- 
ple, I., 70, Bail, I., 85. Bas-re- 
lief from, I., Ill, The Haored Tree, 

1., 199. 

Buddha, period of his birth, 1., 14, 
Apportionment of his remains, X., 
57—59, Bello of, at Bintenne, I.> 
58. Colossal statue of, 1., 200, note. 
His tooth, its sanotity, shrines, mi- 
grations, I, 58, 59, 161. Belies of, 
at Bangdn, H., 237. 

38addhism, its founder, 1., 15. 6Jeoret 
of his success, I., 16, 

Buddhist architecture, earliest trace- 
able dat«» 1., 48—50. Bcligion 
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dominated by it, I., 49. Classifica- 
tion, i , 50. Temple in China, II., 
306. Monastery at Pekin, II., 308. 
See Architecture. 

Bunds, or Dams, II., 101, 102. 
Buribiin, sculptures at, 11., 297, note, 
Burmah, architecture in, II., 226. 
Thatun, II., 227. Prome, II., 228. 
Pagan, II., 229. Circular dagobas, 

II., 234—241. Monasteries, II., 
241 — 245. Non-use of Mortar, II., 
275. 

Butwa tomb at. n., 151. 


Cabul, topes near, I., 72. 

Cambay, Jumma Musjid at, II , 152. 
Cambodia, M. Mouhot’s researches 
in, II., 278. Labours of Dr. Bas- 
tian, II., 278 ; of Mr. Thomson, 

II., 279 ; of Captains Doudart de 
la Gree and Delaporte, II., 279. 
Traditions, original immigrants, 
history, II., 280, 281. Temple of 
Nakhon Wat, II., 281. Temple of 
Baion, II., 294 ; of Ongcor Thom, 

11., 295 ; other temples, II., 296. 
Civil architecture, II , 297. Re- 
markable evidences of mechanical 
skill and civilization, II , 299. 

Oanara, stambhas at, I., 263. 

Canouge, Jaina temple at, I., 263. 

Mosque at, II , 140. 

Canton, pailoo near, II., 315. 

Canton river, “Second Bar Pagoda** 
on the, n„ 311, 

Capitals and columns, Tirhoot and 
Sp.nkissa, I,, 54, Jamalgiri, I., 173, 
176. 

Caves, I., 106. Geographical distri- 
bution of, I., 107. Ajunta, I., 122, 
127, 153. Badami, II., 54. Bagh, 

1., 146, 159. Barabar, I„ 108. Bed- 
sa, I., 112, Behar, I,, 108 Ben- 
gal, L, 138-144. Bhaja, I., 110. 
Dhummar, I., 131. EUora, I., 127. 
Junir, I., 166. Karli, I., 116. Ken- 
heri, I., 129. Kholvi, L, 132. Sal- 
sette, I., 161. Satapanni, I., 108. 
Mode of ornamentation, 1., 133. 

Cenotaphs, IL, 85—90. 

Ceylon ; Buddhist relics in, I., 58. Its 
ancient architecture, I., 185 — 206. 
See Anuradbapura. 

Chaitya Halls : Buddhist temples, 

I., 105. Examples, I., 109--132. 
See Oaves. 

Chalukyans, the, II., 1. Early identity 
of the Jains with the, II., 2 Pe- 
culiarity of their style, II., 2. See 
Architecture, 

Chandragupta, the Sandrocottus of 
the Greeks, 1. , 17. 

Ohandravati, pillars at, I., 238. Tem- 
ple or porch, II., 63. Plan, II., 64. 


Cheras, territory occupied by the, I., 
322. 

Chillambaram, temple at, I., 350. 
Plan, I., 351. Porch of haU, I., 
353. Section of porch, I., 353. 
View of ruined temple or pagoda, 

1., 354. 

China, deficiency of information, IL, 

300. Point of divergence between 
its people and the Egyptians, IL, 

301. Causes of the absence of cer- 
tain classes of buildings, II., 301 — 
303 Pagodas : Temple of the Great 
Dragon, II., 304 Buddhist tern, 
pies, II,, 306. Taas, or towers, 

11., 310. Tombs, IL, 313. Pailoos, 
n., 315. Domestic architecture, 

II., 317—325. 

Chittore, diagram cf Meera Bale’s 
temple at, IX., 73. Temple of Vriji, 

II., 74. Palace of Bhim and Pud- 
mandi, IL, 91. 

Chola, region forming the kingdom 
of, L, 322. 

Choultrie, Tirumulla Nayak’s, L, 361. 
Chuttries, or Cenotaphs, 11., 85. 

Civil Architecture, II., 85. Cambodia, 
IL, 297. China, II., 317. 

Cole, Lieut., Explorations in Kash- 
mir, I., 280. 

Colombo, Hindu temple at, I., 332, 
Combacomim, I., 367. Gopura or 
gate pyramid at, I„ 368. 

Confucius, temples of, II.. 304. 
Conjeveram, temples and hall, X., 369. 
Court, M., Topes opened by, I., 79. 
Cowie, Rev. A , Kashmirian explora. 
tionsof, I., 280. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenhan^ Gill’s cop- 
ies of Indian frescoes, I., 158, note. 
Sculptures, I., 169. 

Cunningham. Gen., Eastern Archaeo- 
logical explorations of, I., 54, et 
seqq, 

Cuttack, caves at, I., 140, 143. Nine- 
storeyed palace, II. 48. Hindu 
bridge at, II., 49. 


Dagobas : Amravati, I., 102. Rock- 
cut, at Ajunta, I., 126. Anurad- 
hapura, I., 190—196. Circular, of 
Burmah, II., 234. KongMadli, IL, 
234. Shoemadu, 11., 236. Ran- 
gfin,^n., 238. Mengfin, IL, 239- 

Dams, or bunds, IL, 101 — 102. 

Darunta, Jelalabad, topes at, I., 77, 

Das Avatar, Buddhist vihara, EUora, 
L, 165. 

Dasyus, the slave people,!., 12. Their 
architecture, I., 13. 

Deeg, garden palace of. H., 96. Hall, 

11., 97. new from the Central 
Pavilion, II., 98. 
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Deepdans, or lamp pillars in the East, 

I., 336, 337. 

Dehrwaxra vihara, Ellora, plan of, I., 
163. 

Delai Lama, worship paid to him, 1., 
312. 

Delaporte, Captain, explorations in 
Oamhodia, U., 279. 

Delhi, Lat at, I., 52. Jaina Temple, 

1., 259. Palace, II., 206. Plan, 

11., 207. Jumma Musjid, II., 216. 
Delhi, Old, section, arches, and minar 

of the Entub, II., 118--124. Iron 
pillar, II., 122, Interior of tomb, 

II., 124:. View of tomb, II., 131. 
Pendentire from mosque, II., 134. 
Deriah Donlut, the pavilion of, at 
SeriiLgapatam, II., 219. 

Dhar, mosque at, II., 155. 

Dharwar, deepdansin, I., 337. Brah- 
manical rock-cut temples, II. , 52. 
Dhumnar, caves at, I., 131, 162. 
Dhumnar Lena, Ellora, Bock-cut tem- 
ple at, IL, 60. Plan, II., 61. 

Diggu Hublum, unfinished Montapa 
at, I., 378. 

Dimapur, monoliths at, I. , 309. 
D]eing, Plateau, Java, group of small 
temples at, II., 274. 

Do Tal, or Dookya Ghur, Ellora, a 
Buddliist vihara, I., 165. 

Dolka, mosque at, II., 152. 

Domes : Hindu, I., 212. Indian Sara- 
cenic, IL, 175. Constructive dia- 
gram, IL, 180. Boro Buddor, U., 
261. 

Domestic architecture, Chinese, II., 
317. 

Doorways : Nepal, 1., 305. Hammon- 
condah, II., 5« l^uvaneswar, II., 
40. 

Doudart de la Gree, Captain, explora- 
tions in Cambodia, II., 279. 
Dravidian style, I., 319. Its extent, 
L, 319. Historical notice, I., 320. 
B^^ous, I., 323. Architecture. 
Dra^dians, the, 1., 11. 

Durbar, Bhatgaon, doorway of, X., 
307. 

Duttiah, palace at, U.,92. 


Elaala, so-called tomb of, L, 189. 
Ellora, caves at, I, 127. Viharas, I., 
163. Indra Subha Cave, 1., 262. 
Kylas at, I., 334—337. Dhumnar 
Lena Cave, IL, 60. 

Erun, Ifits at, I., 65. Pillar, L, 317. 


Pa 9 Bde 8 ; Behar, I., 109, 111. Bur- 
mah, n., 242. 

Peroze Shah, l&t rebuilt by, L, 62. 
Futtehpore Sikri, H., 193. Carved 
pillars in, JI., 194. Mosque at, IX , 
195. Southern gateway, U , 196. 


Gal vihara, sculptures, I., 200. Gau- 
esa Cave, Cuttack, I., 140. Pillar 
in, L, 140. 

Gandhara Topes, I., 72 — 76. Monas- 
teries, I., 169—184. 

Ganges, the, and its ghats, II., 90. 

Gate-pyramid at Combaconum, I., 
368. 

Gateways or Torans, I., 95. Sanchi, 
L, 96. Bijanagur, I., 211. Jaun- 
pore, IL, 137. Gaur, II., 165, 
Futtehpore Sikii, II., 196. Pokin, 
IL, 308. 

Gaudapalen, temple at. Pagan, IL, 232. 

Gaur, i>eculiar form of roof in, II., 
160, 161. Mosques, 11., 162 ; their 
defects, II , 164. Ancient Minar, 
n., 165. Gateways, IL, 165. 

Gautamiputra, Cave, Nassicls, rail at, 
L, 94. Pillar in, I., 150. 

Ghats, or landing-places, II., 99. 
Ghoosla, Benares, II , 100. 

Ghazni, buildings of Mahmud and his 
nobles, IL, 109. Minar at, IL, 1 10. 
Ornaments from the tomb of Mah- 
mfid at, IL, 111. 

Ghoosla Ghitt, the, Benares, IT., 100. 

Gill, Major, Oriental drawings, I.. 158, 
note, 

Girnar, the Hill of, shrine of thi> 
Jains, 1., 228. Temple of N(uuina- 
tha, L, 230. 

Gopal Gunge, temidc at, 11., 82. 

Gopura at Combaconum, I., 368. 

Gualior, temple at, L, 244. Tdi ka 
Mandir temple, IL, 67. View, II., 
68. Temple of Scintliah's 
n., 76. View, IL, 77. Palace. IL, 
94. Tomb of Mahomma<l Ghaixs, 
IL,191. View, XL, 192. 

Gujerat, II. , 14 1 . Historical aep< >nut, 

II., 141, 142. 

Gurustmkerry, pavilion at, I., 274. 
Stambha, L, 276. 

Gyraspore, temple at, I., 249. 

Hammoncondah, Motix)politaxi temple 
of, n., 4. View of great doorway, 
IL, 6. 

Himalayas, the, architeeitirc in, L, 
279 

Hindu temple at BaneoraU, I., 14. 

Hiouen Thsang at Amravati, I., 103 ; 
at Assam, I., 310. 

Honan, China, Buddhist Uunple at, 
n., 300. 

Hullabid, in Mysore, tompl<« at, IL, 
12. The Kait Iswara, 11., 13 Plaxi, 
IL, 14. Bostorod view of the tem- 
ple, II., 15. Its varied design, 11., 
16. View of central pavilion, IL, 
17* Succession of animal friezes, 
IL, 18. 

Enmayun Shah, tomb of. at Old Del^ 
hi, XL. 100. 
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Ibrahim Shiih, Mosque of, at Bijapur, 

11. , 174. 

Imambara, the, at Lucknow, II., 220 
Immigrations, I. , 25. 

India, Northern, inducements to the 
study of its architecture, I., 4. Its 
history, 1 , 6—29. 

India, Southern, unsatisfactory rec- 
ords, I., 29. Sculptures, i., 32. 
Mythology, I., 35. Statistics, I., 42. 
India, Western, its architecture, II., 
52 -62. 

India, Central and Northern, II., 63. 
India, Further, II., 226—299. 

Indian Saracenic st^de, II.. 104. Di- 
visions of styles and their bounda- 
ries, II , 106—108. /See Architecture. 
Indo-Aryan, or Northern style, II., 21. 
Eeasons for the term, 11.. 21. /See 
Architecture. 

Iron pillar at Kutub, II., 122 

Jain a Architecture, I., 207, Identical 
with Buddhist, I., 207. Eegion 
dominated by its style, I., 208. See 
Architecture. 

Jajepur on the Byturni, pillar at, H., 
47. 

Jamalgiri, plan of monastery at, I., 
171. Corinthian cajutals from, I., 
173. 

Jarasundha Ka Baithak tope, I., 68. 
Jaunpore, style adopted at, II., 135. 
Plan and view of the Jumma Mus- 
jid, II., 137, The LaU Durwaza 
Mostpie, II. 138, The Atala Mus- 
I'ld, II , 139. Tombs and shrines, 
IL, 140. 

Java, II, 252, Its history, II., 255. 
Boro Buddor, II., 258—265, Men- 
doot, TI, 265. Brambanam, II., 
266. Tree and Serpent temples, 

11., 268—274. Djeing plateau, II., 
274. Suku, II., 275. 

Jehangir, desecration of his tomb, II. , 

202 . 

Jelahibad topes, I, 77, 79. 

Jinjdwarra, gateway, L, 211. 

Jugantlt, temple of, II., 45. Tower, 

11., 46. 

Jummii Musjid, Jaunpore. n., 136. 
Section and view, II., 137. Ahmed- 
abad, II., 142. Han and elevation, 

11., 143. Malwa, II., 156. Plan, 
IT., 157. Courtyard, II., 158. 

Junaghur, tomb of the late Nawab of, 
IL, 221. 

Junir, caves at, I., 167. Plan and 
section of circular, I., 107. 

Kait Iswara, temple at Hullabid, 11., 
12, View, n., 13, 

Kakusanda, one of the Buddhas, dis- 
_ CO very of a relic of, II 237 


168. Plan, II., 169. Half elevation 
and view, II., 170. 

Kallian, in Bombay harbour, Amber- 
nath temple, II., 72. 

Kanaruc, Orissa, Black Pagoda at, I , 
221. Eestored elevation, I., 222, 
Diagram, plan, and section, X., 223. 
History, 11 , 41. 

Kangra, 1 , 314. See Kote. 

Kantonuggur, II., 80. View, II., 82. 

Kanwa dynasty, I., 19. 

Karkala, colossal statue at I„ 268. 

Xarli, cave at, I., 55, 116. Section 
and plan, I., 117. View of exterior, 
1 , 118. View of interior, I., 120. 
Lion-pillar, I., 121. 

Kama Ohopar Cave, I., 108. 

Kasachiel, temple of JBonddhama at. 

I., 302. 

Kashmir, its architecture, I., 279. 
Writers thereon, I., 280. Peculiar 
form of temples and pillars, 1 , 283. 
Starting-x^oint of its architect iiiul 
history, 1. 285. Temple of Mart- 
tand, I., 285—291. Other examples, 

I. , 292 —297. The ‘ Eaja Tarangini, ’ 
or native history, I., 297. 

Kasyapa, one of the Buddhas, dis- 
covery of a relic of, II., 237. 

Kenheri Cave, the Great, near Bom- 
bay, I., 129. View of rail in front, 
1 , 130. 

Keseriah, Tirhoot, capital of, lilt at, 
I. 71. 

Khajurabo, temples at, L, 245—248, 
n., 67. Kandarya Mahndeo, temjile 
at, II., 69. View, II., 70. Plan, II., 
71. 

Kholvi, caves at, I., 132, 162. 

Kioums, Burmese, II. , 243. 

Kiragrama. I. . 314. /Wee Kote Kangra. 

Kirti Stambha at Worangul, II., 7. 

Konagamma, one of the Buddhas, rel- 
ic of, II., 237. 

Kondooty, near Bombay, chaitj-a cave, 

I., 108, noie. 

Kong Madd Dagoba, details of the, 
IL,234. View, IL, 235. 

Kosthakar, or Nepalese temple, I., 
303. 

Kote Kangra, temples, I, 313. View 
of temple at Kiragrama, near, 1., 
314. 

KdmGlfilfl, roek-cut temple at, I, 
339 

Kutub, the, Old Delhi. H., 118. Sec- 
tion of colonnade at, 11. , 118. Cen- 
tral range of arches, IL, 119. 
Minar, II., 120, 131. Iron pillar at, 
IL, 122. 

Kylas at Ellora, 1., 334—337, Pillar 
in, IL, 58. 

Lahore, Jahangir's buildings at, II., 
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Lall Darwaza Mosque, Jaunpore, II., 
138 

Lassa* monastery of Bouddha La at, 
312 . 

LSts, or Buddhist insonption-piUars, 

I., 52. Examples. I., 53, 64. 

Lomas Kishi, Beliar cave, L, 108. Fa- 
(jade and plan, I., 109. 

Lucknow, the Imambara at, II., 220, 


Macao, temple at, II., 309. 

Mackenzie, Col., Indian researches 
and drawings by, II., 253. 

Madras temple on the hill of Tripetty 

, at, I., 378, ?io/e. Prevailing style in 
the presidency of, I., 385. 

Madura, Perumal pagoda at, I., 331. 
Plan of Tirumulla Nayak’s choultrie. 

I., 361, Pillar in, L, 361. View of 
the hall, I., 363. Great temple, 1., 
364. The Jumhukeswara temple, 

I., 365. 

Maha vihara, the, Anuradhapura, II., 
272. 

Mahavellipore, raths of, I., 134, 175, 
326, 330. Pavilion at, I., 274. 
Tiger cave at Saluvan Kuppan, I., 
333. 

Mahawanso, or Buddhist history of 
Ceylon, accounts of Oriental struc- 
tures in the, I, 68, 185, 189, 196, 
196, n., 227. 

Maheswar, ghit at, II., 100. M^- 

rnfid Begurra, tomb of, near Kaira, 
n., 163. 

Mahmdd of Ghazni, temple of Som- 
nath destroyed by, 11., 109. 

Mahomedanism, migration into, and 
dealings with the architecture of 
India, 1, 380, IL, 141, 142. 

Malwa,n.,155. i8eaMand11. 

Mandale, monastery at, II., 244. 

Mandd, capital of Malwa, II., 166. 
The Jumma Musjid, II., 166. Pal- 
ace. II., 158. 

Manikyala topes, L, 79-*-83. Belie 
casket, I., 80. 

Marttand, temple of, I., 286. Plan, I., 
286, View, I., 287. Central cell of 
court, I., 288. Date, I., 289, Niche 
with Naga figure, I., 290. So£6t of 
arch, I., 291. 

Masson, Mr., exploration of the Jelsu 
labad topes by, I., 77 —79. 

Matjanpontih, 8eq>ent-t6mple at, XL, 
274, 

Maurya dynasty, I., 17. 

Meohanical skill of the Cambodians, 
II 299 

Mehturi Mehal, ''the Gate of the 
Sweeper,” II., 182, 

Mendoet, Java, temple at, H., 266. 

M^ngfin, circular pagoda at, II., 239. 
View, n., 240. 


Michie, Mr. A., information derived 
from, II., 304, note. 

Milkmaid’s Cave, Behiir, I., 109. 
Minars and minarets : Surkh and 
Chakri, Cabul, I , 50. Ghazni, II. 
110, Kutub, II., 120 ; Ganr, II., 165. 
Mirzapore, Queen’s mosque at, II., 
144. 

Moggalana, relic casket of, I., 62, 
Mogul architecture, IT.^ 184. Orig- 
inality of the buildings, II., 184. 
Works oC Shore Shah. II , 187. Ak- 
bar, II.. 189-. 201. Jehangir, II., 
202—204. Shah Jehan, II., 201. 
Anningzohe, II., 217 — 219. Oudo 
and Mysore. II., 219—222. 
Mohammad Ghaus, tomb of, at Gua- 
lior, II., 191. View, II., 192. 
Monasteries, orviharas, I., 133. (.land- 
hara, I., 169. Burmese, IT.. 211— 
245. Thibetan, I., 312. Pokin, II., 
308. 

Monoliths at Dimapnr, I. , 309. 
Moodbidri, daina temple at, I., 271, 
272. Pillar, I., 273. Tomb of 
priests, I., 275. 

Moohiifiz Khan, moscpie of, II., 147. 
Mortar, non-users of, II., 275. 

Mosques : Adinah, 11., 1<>4. Agra, 

11. , 211* Ahmodabad.n,, 142. Almir, 

n., 126. Baroaoh, III., 152. i^ja- 
pur, 11., 174. Cambay, II., 152, 
Oanouge, II., 140. Delhi, IX., 216. 
Dhar, IX., 155. Dolka, II., 152. 
Futtehpore, II., 19(5. Ganr, II., 1(>2. 
Kala Musjid, II., 133. Kalhurgah, 
n.,168. Kashmir, II., 224. Kutub 
Minar (Old Delhi), II., 116. Jaun- 
pore, II., 136. Mandn, II., 158. 
Mirzapore, H., 144, Moohdtiz 

Khan» II., 147, Sirkej, II., 146. 

Mosques, converted, I., 263, 264. 
Mouhot, M,, researches in Oauihodia, 

11., 278. 

Huktagiri Jaina tcmxdos at, I. , 240. 
Mukteswara, Orissa, temi>io of. 11, 
34. 

Mfilot in the Halt llange, temple at, 
I, 296. 

MfiU Musjid, the, or pearl mosque, 
II;, 214. View in courtyard, II., 
215. 

Muttra, rail at, I., 91. 

Mysore, II., 7, 219. 

Mythology of the Hindus, I., 35—42. 

N^s, or Snake worshippers, X., 10. 
Headquarters, I., 297. Kash- 
mir, Cfambodia, Nakhon Wat, Oug- 
cor Thom. 

Nahapana vihara, Nassick, 1., 140. 
Pillar in, I., 150. 

Nakhon Thom (the Great City), Cam- 
bodia, II, 281. 

Nakhon Wat (Cambodian temple), its 
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griincl dimensions, II., 28'2. Plan, 

II., 283. Unceiuented masonry, n,, 
284. Elevation, II., 285. Corri- 
dors, II., 28G, 287. General view, 

II., 290. Pillars, II., 291, 292. Mul- 
tiplicity of snake-sculptures, II., 
292. 

Nankiin Pass, archway in, near the 
Great Wall, China. II., 324. 

Nankin, porcelain tower at, II., 310. 
Nassick, chaitya cave at, I., 115. 
Nat-mandir, or dancing-hall at Bhuva- 
neswar, II., 38. 

Neminatha, Girnar, temple of, I., 230. 
Nepal, I., 298. Its architecture, I., 
299. History, I., 300 — 302. Stu- 
pas or chaityas, T., 302. Eostha- 
kar, I., 303. Temples, I., 304 — 
318. 

Nigope Behar cave, I., 108. 

Ongcor Thom, temple of. 11. , 294, 
Tower, and sculptured masks, and 
tradition relating thereto, II., 295. 
Palaces and public buildings, II., 
297. 

Orissa, fragment of a column from a 
temple in, I., 317. History, II., 30. 
Architecture, II., 32. Earliest au- 
thentic building, 11 , 32. Temples, 

11., 33—36. 

Ornament, honeysuckle, at Allahabad, 

1. , 53. Prom the tomb of Mahmidd 
at Ghazni, 11. 111. 

Ondeypore, cenotaph of Singram Sing, 

11., 80. In Maha Sati at, II., 88. 
Ourtcha, Bundelcund, palace at, H., 

93. 


Pagan, ruins of, II., 229, Ananda 
temple, II., 230. Thapinya, plan, 

II., 230. Section, II., 231. Tem- 
ple of Gaudapalen and Sem Byo 
Koo, II., 232. 

Pagodas, Hindu, I., 221, 344. Bur- 
mes-*, II., 234—241. Siamese, II., 
247, Chinese, II., 312. 

Pailoos, or Triumphal Gateways*' 
of the Chinese, IL, 315. Near Can- 
ton, II., 316. At Amoy, 11., 317. 

Palaces, If., 90. Allahabad, IT., 198, 
AinbOr, II., 95. Ohittore, 11., 91. 
Deog, II, 90. Delhi, TI., 200. Dnt- 
tiah, II., 92. Gualior, H., 94. 
Ourtcha, II., 93. Pekin, IT., 320. 

Pali tana, the Sacred Hill of Sutrunj- 
5’'a, near, I., 227. 

Panataram, three-storeyed temple at, 

II., 209. View,. II., 270. Serpent- 
temple, II,, 273. 

Pandrethan, temple at, I., 294, 

Pandyas, the, I., 321. 

Parasurameswara, Orissa, temple of, 
n., 33. 


Parisnath, I., 239. 

Patan, temple of Mahadeo and Krish. 
na, I , 306. 

Paten ta Prohm, Cambodia, character 
of the buildings of, II., 282. Tem- 
ple, II., 296. 

Pathan style, II., 113—128. Later 
Pathan, II., 129—134. 

Pathans, the, II., 113. Historical 
summary, n., 113. Their architec- 
tural glories and career, II., 114. 
Examples, II., 118 — 134. Delhi. 
Pavilions : Ceylon, I., 167. Gurusan- 
kerry, I., 274. Baillur, IE., 12. Vi- 
jayanagar, I., 385. Hullabid, II., 18. 
Sirkej, II., 147. Pekin, II., 320. 
Payech, Kashmiri temple at, I., 294. 
View, I, 295. 

Pegu, Shoemadu pagoda at, H., 235. 
Pekin, temple of Confucius, II , 304. 
Temple of the Great Dragon, n., 
304. Gateway of monastery, IE., 
313. Tombs, II., 315. Summer 
palace, II., 320. Winter palace, 

11., 322. 

Pemiongohi, Nepal, porch of temple 
at. I., 313. View, I„ 314. 

Pendants to domes, I., 216. At Vi- 
mala Sah, I., 237. 

Pendentive from mosque at Old Del- 
hi, II., 134. Bijapur, II., 179. 
Peroor, near Coimbatore, date of 
porch, I., 370. Compound pillar 
at. I., 372. 

Perumal pagoda, Madura, I., 331. 
Pillars : Ajunta, I., 156. Amravati, 

1., 101. Avantipore, T., 293. Bar- 
rolli, II., 66. Oeylon, 1., 196. Chan- 
dra vati, I., 238. Cuttack, I., 140. 
Delhi, II., 122. Ellora, II., 58. 
Erun, I., 317. Puttehpore Sikri, 

11., 194. Gautamiputra, I., 150. 
Jajepur, II., 47. Kashmir, I., 283. 
M4dara, I., 361. Moodhidri, I.,. 
273, Nahapana, I., 150. Peroor, 

1., 372. Srinagar, I., 284. Vellore, 

I., 372. TadnyaSri, I.,152. 

Pittadkul, plan of temple at, I., 221. 
Temple of Papanatha at, II., 52. 
View, II., 53. 

Pollonarua, Oeylon, T., 199. Extent 
and epoch of its temples, I., 200. 
Examples, I., 201 — 203. 

Poonah, Saiva temple near, II , 62. 
Porches : Anwah, I., 251. Ohillam- 
baram, I., 351. Delhi, I., 259. 
Jaina, I ,216. 

Prome, early capital of Burmah, II., 
228. 

Provincial building, Gujerat, II., 162 
-154. 

Puri, II , 43. Plan of JuganSt, temple 
at, II., 45. View of tower, II., 46. 
Purudkul, or Pittadkul, great temple 
of, I., 338. , 
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Queen's mosque, Mirzapore, H., 
144. 


Raffles, Sir Stamford, H., 253 
lUils : Amravati, I., 93. Bharhut, 

1., 86. Buddh Gaya, I.. 85. Dhum- 
nar, I., 131. Gautamiputra, I., 
94. Kenheri, I., 130. Kholvi, L, 
132. Muttra, I., 91. Sanchi, I., 

*Rttja Tarangini,’ the, or native His- 
tory of Kashmir, I., 289, 297. 
Eajputaha, hund of, 11. , 101. 
Ba^samundra, bund of Lake, II., 102. 
Bamisseram, great temple at, 1., 355. 
plan, I., 356. Its dimensions, I., 
357. Corridors, I., 358. View of 
central corridor, I., 858. 

Eangdn, the Shoedagong pagoda at, 

11., 237. View, II., 238. 

Eani Gumpha cave, the, I., 140. 

Bath at Mahavellipore, I., 134, 175, 

326, 328. 

Belie worship, Buddhist, origin of. I., 
57. Distribution and depositaries 
of the relics, 1., 58, 59, 66, 189, 195. 
Discoveries of, II., 237. 

Beservoirs, or bowlees, scope for ar- 
chitectural display in, 11., 101. 
Roads and bridges of the Cambodians, 

11., 298. 

Bock-cut temples, II.; 52—62. 

Roofing, diagrams, I., 213—215. 

Modem curved style, II., 161. 
Chinese, II., 318. 

Buanwelli dagoba, Anuradhapura, I., 
190, 191. 


Sadri, Khumbo Bana’s temple at, I., 
340. View, I. , 241. External view, 
beauty of details, &o., I., 242. 

Saftar Jung, tomb of, near the Kutub, 

11., 319. 

Sakya Muni, founder of Buddhism, 

1., 15. His early life and subse- 
quent self-mortification, I., 15. Re- 
sult of bis appeal to his counl^- 
men, I., 16. 

Salsette, Durbar cave at, I., 147. Ken- 
heri caves, I., 161. 

Saluvan Kuppan Tiger Cave, I., 333. 
Sanchi, great tope, I., 61, 63. View, 
plan, section, and details, I., 63. 
Bails at, I., 93, 93. Gateways, I., 
95—97. Small tope, 1., 98. To- 
rans, 1., 99. Ohaitya hall, 1., 106. 
Sankissa, capital of a Ifit at, I., 64, 
Sariputra, relic-casket of, I., 62. 
Sacnath, tope at, I, 65—68. Vihara, 

I., 173. ’ 

Satapanni cave, I., 108. • 

Satdhara topes, 1., 64. 

Sat Ghurba cave, I., 108. 

Scinde, tombs in, II,, 182. 


Sculptures. I., 32—35. In the Gan- 
dhara luomisteritis, 1., 176, 177. 
Secundra, Akbar’s tomb at, II., 19S. 
Plan, II., 199 Diagram section, II., 
200. View, 11., 201. 

Seringham, lullarod hall at, I.. 317. 

View of temple, I., 3-19, 

Serpent temples, II , 268. 
Serpent-worship, I., 26(>. 

Shah Dehri, i)lan of Ionic monastery 
at, 1., 176. Ionic pillar, I., 176. 
Shah Hamadan, mos<pio of Srinugger, 
II 323 

Shah* Jehan, 11., 204. Palac<‘ at Del- 
hi, n., 206. Tajo Mehal, IF., 210. 
The Mfiti Musjid, II., 2M. 
Shepree, near Gualior, Pathan tomb 
at, II., 130. 

Shero Shah, works of, IT., 187. Tomb, 

11., 188. 

ShoOdagong Pagoda at Bangdu. II., 
237. 

ShoSmaclu, Pegu, the Great Pagoda 
at, II., 235. View and plan, JI., 
236. 

Siam, early and presont capitals, 11., 
246. Ayuthia, II., 2*17. Bangkok, 11., 
249. 

Sikras, or Vhuanas, I,, 221 — 225, 
Sirkei, tombs and inos(ino at, 31., 346. 

Pavilion, 11, , 147, 

Sisunaga dynasty, I„ 14. 

Siva, serpent of, 1., 41, note. 

Snake sonlptnros, II., 391, 292. 
Somnath, Girnar, temple, I. , 232. 
Somnathpfir in Mysore, tt^mple at, II., 
8. View, 11., 9. 

Sonaghur, iinndelcuiul, Jaina t<ua- 
ples at, I., 256. 

Sonari topes, 1., 64, 

Soubrnmanya, tomplo at Tanj<»rti, I,, 
345. 

Sravana Bolgnla, colossal stutin> at, 

1., 267. Bastis, I„ 269. View, 1., 
270. 

Sri Allat, tower of, at Cliiitort*, I., 
251. Viow, I., 252, 

Srinagar, Kashmir, pillar at, 1., 284. 
Srinugger^ Jumma Musjid at, II., 223. 
Shah Hamadan Mosque, 11., 223. 
View, II., 224. 

Stambhas, I., 52. At (hiniHankorry, 

I., 270. They illustrate the ristj 
and progress of Indiati architec- 
ture, I. , 377. Wee Tjuts. 

Statues : Seperawa, 1 , 200. Hravana 
Belgula, 1., 267. Kfirkala, 1., 268. 
Tannfir, I., 268. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, rescmblanco 
to Hindu plans, I.. 21 8. 

Stupas, or Topes, I,, 57. WVe Ttqxis. 
Stupas, or Ohaityas, Nepal, I.. 302. 
Sudama^ or Nigope Gave, I., 108. 

Suku, JavSf ^nnp of temples, IX., 
275. Their likeness to contompo- 
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rarj edifices in Yucatan and Mexi- 
co, II., 276. 

Sultangunge, near Monghyr, vihara 
at, I„ 137. . 

Sultanpore, tope at, I., 78. Small 
model found in the tope, I., 126. 
SuDga dynasty, I., 19. 

Surkh Minar, Oabul, L, 56. 
Swayambunath, Nepal, temple, I., 
302. 

Taas of the Ohinese, 11., 310. 

Taje Mehal, the, II., 210. View, H., 
211. Plan and section, II., 212. 
Details, inlayings of precions stones, 

60., 11., 213. 

Takht-i-Bahi, plan of monastery at, 

1., 171. 

Takt-i-Suleiman, Kashmir, Hindu 
temple at, I., 282. 

Tanjore, diagram plan of pagoda at, 

I., 343. View of Great Pagoda, I., 

344. Temple of Soubramanya, I., 

345. 

Tarputry, temples at, I., 375. Views 
of gopura, I., 376, 377, 

Tassiding, doorway of Nepalese tem- 
ple at, I., 313. 

Tatta, tomb of Nawab Amir Khan 
near, II., 183. 

Teen Tal, a Buddhist vihara, at El- 
lora, I., 165. 

Tees in rook-cut temples, I., 64. At 
Ajuuta, I., 64. 

Tejpala and Vastupala, triple temple 
at Girnar, I., 232. 

Temples : Abu, I., 234. Ahmedabad, 

I., 257. Aiwulli, I., 218. Ajmir, 

I., 263. Amritsur, 11., 83. Amwah, 

I., 250. Avantippre, I., 292. Ba- 
dami, II., 26. Baillflr, II., 8. Ba- 
keng (Mount), U., 297. Bancorah, 

1., 14. Barrolli, II., 64. Benares, 

11., 27, 74. Bhanghur, I., 250. 
Bhaniyar, I., 292. Bharput, I., 
108. Bhatgaon, I., 304, Bhu van- 
es war, II., 33. Bindrabun, II., 
79. Boro Buddor, II., 268. Bram- 
banam, II., 266. Buchropully, II., 
4. Cambodia, II., 281. Canouge, 

1., 263. Ohandravati, II.^ 63. Ohil- 
lambaram, I., 350. Omnese, II., 
304, 309. Ohittore, II , 74. Co- 
lombo, L, 332. Combaoonum, I., 
367. Delhi, I., 259. Djeing, Plat- 
eau, II., 274. Gaudapalen, II., 
232. Girnar, I., 230. Gualior, I., 
244, II., 68, 77. Gyraspore, I, 249. 
Hammonoondah, II., 5. Hullabld, 
XI., 12. Java, II., 265. Kanaruc, 
IX., 41. Kantonuggur, 11., 82. Kha- 
jur^ho,!., 245,11., 70. Kiragrama, I., 
316. Mddura, I., 859. Marttand, 

1., 285. Mendoet, H., 266. M^od- 
bidri, I., 271. Mfilot, I., 207. Ne- 


pal, I., 302. Pagan, II., 230. Pan- 
drethan, I., 294. Patan, I., 306, 
Payech, I., 295. Pemiongchi, I., 
314. Pittadkul, I., 221, II., 53. 
Poonah , II. , 61 . Puri (Juganfit), II. , 
46. Bamisseram, I., 355. Badri, 

I., 240. Seringham, I., 347. Sona- 
ghur, I., 256. Somnathpur, II., 
9. Sravana Belgula, I., 270. Su- 

ku, II., 275. Tanjore, I. , 344, Tas- 
siding, I., 313. Tinnevelly, L, 366. 
Tiruvalur, I., 346. Udaipur, 11., 
72. Vellore, 1., 371. Vijayanagar, 

I., 375. 

Tennent, Sir Emerson, works on 
Ceylon by, I., 185, 200 
Thapinya, temple cf, at Pagan, n., 
230. Section, II., 231. 

Thatlin, pagoda at, II., 228. 

Thibet, exclusion of travdlers, num- 
ber and character of its monasteries, 

1., 311. The Delai Lama, and the 
worship paid to him*, I., 312. See 
Nepal. 

Thomson, Mr. J., his photographs of 
the Great Temple of Nakhon Wat, 
n., 286, 287, 290-292. 
Thuparamaya Tope, Buddhist relic- 
shrine. I., 192. 

Tiger-cave at Cuttack, I., 143. At 
Seduvan Kuppan, I., 333. 

Tinnevelly, temple at, I., 366. Di- 
mensions, details, &c., I., 367. 
Tirhoot, lats, or inscribed pillars at, 

1.. 53. Capital, I., 54. 

Tirthankars, Jaina Saints, I., 208, 331. 
Tirumulla Nayak’s choultrie, I., 361. 

Dimensions, cost, and ornamenta- 
tion, I., 362. View, I., 363. 

Tombs : Bijapur, II., 176. Butwa, 

ll. , 161. Chinese, II., 313. Delhi 
(Old), II., 124, 131, Gualior, II., 
192. Gujerat, II., 149, Lucknow, 
'EC., 221. Moodbidri, 1 , 275. Se- 
cundra, II., 19.9* Shepree, near 
Gualior, II., 130, Sirkej, H., 146. 
Tatta, II., 183 

Tooth of Buddha, its sanctity, shrines, 
migrations, &o., 58, 59, 161. 

Topes or stupas of the Buddhists, their 
form and purpose, I., 58. Bhilsa 
group, I., 61. Example at Sanchi, 

I., 63. Invariable accompaniments 
to these structures, I., 64. Sarnath 
and Behar, I., 66-68. The Jara- 
sandta Ka Baithak, I., 68, 69. 
Buddh Gaya, I., 69, 70. Amravati, 
L, 71, 72. Gandhara, I., 72-76. 
Jelalabad group, I., 77. Bimeran, 

I., 78, Sultanpore, I., 78. Manik- 
yala, I., 79—83. 

Torans, I., 95. See Gateways. 

Towers : Bangkok, 11., 268 Chittore, 

I., 253. Nankin, II., 310. Ongcon 
Thom, 11., 295. 
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Tree and Serpent temi^leB, II. , 268. 

Tree-worship, I., 266. 

Trisul emblem at Ainravati, I., 104. 

Tnng Ohow pagoda, 11. , 312. 

Udaipur, temple at, II., 71. View, 
n., 72. 

Udayagiri, Cuttack, caves at, I., 138. 

Ujjain dynasty, L, 22. 

Ulwar, tomb of Rajah Baktawar, II., 
89. 

Umbrella ornaments on topes, I , C4, 
80, 125, 126. 

Vellore, near Coimbatore, I., 370. 
View of portico of temple, I., 371. 
Compound pillar, I., 372. 

Ventura, General, topes opened by, 
I., 79, 81. 

Victory, Tower of, at Ohittore, I., 253. 

Vigne’s travels in Kashmir, I., 280. 

Viharas, or monasteries, I., 133. Dia- 
gram, I, 134, Nalanda, 1., 136, 
Sultangunge, I., 137. Samath, I., 
137. 

Viharas, I., 144—147. Nassick, I., 
147—151. Ajunta, I, 153-159. 
Bagh, I„ 159, 160, Ellora, 1, 163. 

Vijayanagar, I., 373. Destroyed by 
the Mahomedans, I., 874, View of 


t^m^le of Vitoba at, I., 375. Gar^ 
.d&'wpavilion, I., 384. Palace. I 

VimalibSah, temple of, I., 235. 
fi^manas, or Sikras, I., 221—225, . 

"Vishveshwar teiuplo, Benares, 74 
View, II., 75. 

Viswakarma Cave, l^llora, I., 128. 

Vitoba, templo of, at Vijayanagar I 
375. ^ ’ 

Wall, Great, in China, 11., 323. 

Waniyat, Kashmir, group of temples 
at, I., 203. 

Well-holes in temples, II., 269, 271. 

Window at Ahmodabacl, IE., J48. 

Wooden Architecture, Kashmir, II., 
223. Mosques at Srinuggor, IE.’ 
223. 

Wooden temples, similarity to the 
wooden arohiteoturo of Hwedon and 
Norway, I., 308. 

Worangul, Kirti fc^tambhas in, 11., 6 
View, n., 7, 

Yadnya Sri cave, Nassiok, I., 151. Pil- 
lar in, I., 152. 

Yanndr, colossiU stutuo at, X., 268, 

Zoin-iil-ab-ud-cUn, tomb of, I., 281. 




















